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AN 

INTPppUCTION TO THE GOSPEL OF JOHN/ 

By Professor A. Tholuck, D.D. 

Translated from the German by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A., of Trinity College, 

Dublin. 

I. Life of John the Evangelist. 

The Evangelist was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman of Galilee, and 
of Salome. He was probably born at Bethsaida, a fishing village 
on the sea of Galilee (JTVl ri'^3, locus ad piscatum aptus)^ which 

was also the native place of Peter, Andrew, and Philip. This 
appears from his intimate acquaintance with them, and from his 
bemg associated with ihem (Matt. iv. 18. 21 ; John i. 40). The ■ 
parents of John were probably not poor. Zebedee had hired 
labourers (/xKrOcarai) in nis service (Mark i. 20) ; and Salome was 
one of the women who ministered to the subsistence of Jesus 
(Matt, xxvii. 56), and who brought spices to embalm him (Luke 
xxiii. 55) ; at his death the Redeemer charged John to take Mary 
to his own home (sis ri \^iol). That Zebedee was in a condition 
of comfort and respectability may perhaps also be inferred from 

the 

• Dr. Tholuck is too well known in this country to need to be introduced to our 
readers by any prefiitory remarks. His Commentary on John first appeared in 1827, 
and has passed through six editions ; the last, which has been revised throughout 
and from which the present article is translated, was published in 1844. Almost 
contemporaneously with its publication Dr. Tholuck furnished the articles on the 
different Gospels to the Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature, and the readers of the 
VOL. II. — NO. III. B article 



2 Introduction to tlie Gospel of John, [July, 

the fact that John was known to the high-priest (John xviii. 15). 
Under these circumstances we may readily suppose that the 
Evangelist had received some degree of instruction. In Acts iv. 
13 he is, indeed, classed with me unlearned Qliurac^)^ but the 
Pharisees reckoned as such all who were not devoted to the rab- 
binical studies of the law, who were not D^DDH "^Tp/i?, disciples 

of the Rabbins. Probably, even from an early period he had an 
inclination for the things of God. His mother Salome appears to 
have been a pious woman, so closely did she afterwards attach 
herself to Jesus ; she had also probably occupied herself with hopes 
relating to the Messiah, as we may judge^from Matt. xx. 20 ; and 
from the same narrative it appears that she cherished a very strong 
affection for her children. Such a mother might easily have 
awakened in her children a pious disposition, which in the case of 
John would be fostered by ms mode of life as a fisherman. In 
this employment he must often have watched on the water through 
the still mght, and that, too, in a deUghtfiil country, resembling 
the neighbourhood of the lake of Locarno.^ 

When John the Baptist appeared and proclaimed everywhere 
the near approach of the kingdom of God, it was natural that the 
youthful Jonn, prompted by pious desire, should attach himself to 
this herald of Christ. There is a tradition in Theophylact that the 
son of Zebedee was a nephew of the father of the ^baptist. The 
Baptist described in prophetic vision the sublime destination of 
Jesus ; he pointed from himself as the forerunner, to Him who 
was the true Ught of the world. His obedient disciples turned to 
Jesus, and amongst these was John, who, together with Andrew, 
immediately on their first interview was so attracted that he 

article on * John ' will notice that it is to a very great extent an abridgment of the 
more extended Introduction now presented to them. The Commentary has been 
translated in America from an early edition, and we believe has been there exten- 
sively circulated. The Introduction, however, since that period, has been almost 
entirely re-written and greatly enlarged, so as to meet the present requirements of 
German theology in respect to this evangelist Most English readers unacquainted 
with German theologv will, we imagine, be astonished and probably shocked at the 
coolness with which these critics decide against tiie authenticity and credibility o. 
this or.that portion of the New Testament writings ; and some may, perhaps, doubt 
whether there is any advantage in bringing such views before the English public, 
even when the objections are set forA, as they are here, only for the purpose of 
meeting and answering them. In reply to such a possible scruple, we would simply 
remind our readers, that German views are disseminated in this country, and will 
continue to be so, and that it is needfid therefore that we should be prepared to 
oppose them if the^ are false and injurious. One of the best and most available 
ways of doing this is to become acquainted, by means of such articles as the present, 
both with the objections furnished by the * negative criticism * of our continental 
neighbours, and with the answers which pious men engaged in the strife are able to 
present to them. 

*> See Seetzen, in Winer's RealrLex, s. v. Genezareth ; Clarke, in Raumer's 
PalasHnaf 2nd edit p. 58. 

remained 
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remained with the Messiah whom he had now found, from the 
fom*th hour of the afternoon until night. Nevertheless Jesus did 
not yet bring him permanently into his society ; probably he accom- 
panied him a few days (see Comm, on ch. ii. 2). It belonged to 
the divine wisdom of the Redeemer's teaching to cast a germ into 
the soul, and to leave this gradually to develope itself. John 
returned again to his occupation ; and some time after, as Jesus 
was walking by the sea of Galilee, he called the youth, who had 
been previously aroused, to constant intercourse with him. This 
call John immediately obeyed (Luke v. 10 ; Matt. iv. 21). Thus 
this disciple is through his whole course of life the representative 
of that class of Christians who have become what they are by the 
gradual developement of their inner life ; as, on the other hand, 
Paul is of those who have been transformed by a sudden change of 
mind. Li his intercourse with the Redeemer John now manifested 
such tenderness of heart, a disposition so impressible, an attach- 
ment so ardent, that he became especially dear to him — a fact 
which John himself intimates, though without mentioning his own 
name (John xiii. 23 ; xix. 26 ; xx. 2 ; xxi. 7). It also appears 
from some statements in the Gospels that Jesus granted a certain 
degree of distinction to three of his disciples, and amongst these 
to John rMatt. xvii. 1 ; xxvi. 37 ; Mark v. 37). After the ascen- 
sion of Christ, John took up his residence in Jerusalem, where 
Paul met with him on his thu*d journey, about the year 52 (Gal. 
ii. 9), though he is not mentioned on his first visit (Gal. i. 19). 
Since he took the mother of Jesus to his own house, and according 
to Jesus' command fulfilled towards her the duty of a child (xix. 
27), and since this house was probably in Jerusalem, tradition has 
concluded that he did not leave Jerusalem before the death ot 
Mary, which, according to Eusebius, took place in the forty-eighth 
year after Christ. This much is certain, that at the time when 
raul was at Ephesus, i, e, in the year 58 or 59, John was not yet 
a resident in that city, the sphere of his later exertions ; for, on the 
one hand, Paul was not willing to laboiu* in places which* were 
already occupied by others, and therefore would not have entered 
into the province of John ; and on the other hand, mention could 
not fail to have been made of John in Acts xx. 17, if he had been 
at that time in Ephesus. Also, when Paul wrote his Epistles to 
Timothy, addressed to him at Ephesus, John was not there. But 
yet, when Paul afterwards comes to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 18), he 
does not find John there ; his absence may probably have been 
merely temporary, as in Acts viii. 14. It was probably the death 
of Paul that first furnished the occasion of John's leaving Jeru- 
salem, or at least of his going to Asia Minor, where the Christiau 
communities were very numerous, but where, also, errors sprang 

B 2 up 
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up most critically. These regions, therefore, stood in special need 
01 the oversight and care of an Apostle. Tliis would lead us to 
the year 65 or 66 after Christ. In Palestine the Apostle had a 
strong tendency to the law, as is testified by Gal. ii. 9. The Apo- 
calypse also has, at least in great part, an Old Testament back- 
ground, and many men who sprang from the school of John (if the 
expression is allowable), Papias, Hegesippus, Irenseus, were Mil- 
lenarians; Hegesippus was even inclined to the Ebionites. In 
reference to the celebration of Easter, the Apostle, and with him his 
disciples, followed the Jewish custom. If we consider the Epistles 
and tiie Gospel of John as the peculiar type of his doctrine, then we 
cannot well speak of the school of John ; since the Epistle of Poly- 
carp, the Epistles of Ignatius, the Epistle to Diognetus, are more in 
accordance with Paul than with John, although accordance witli the 
latter is by no means wanting. How is this to be explained ? Liitzel- 
berger has on this ground disputed the residence of the Apostle in 
Asia Minor. Schwegler (comp. § 6) and other theologians of the 
school of Dr. Baur, regarding the Apocalypse as the work of the 
Apostle, think that they must look upon the Gospel and the 
Epistles as supposititious. This is cutting the knot. Perhaps we 
may say that what is characteristic of John did not find imitators 
to the same extent as what is characteristic of Paul, and later times 
of the church might confirm this ; to this we may add the less active 
character of the Apostle externally — in Acts iii. 6 it is Peter who 
speaks and acts ; further, that the churches of Asia Minor were not 
founded but only tended by him ; that the Gospel and the Epistles 
are to be ascribed to the last period of his life ; that the more 
judaizing type had already become prevalent by means of the other 
Apostles, for Andrew and Philip also had laboured in Asia Minor.® 
During the laboiu^ of the Evangelist in these regions of Asia Minor 
he was banished by one of the emperors to the island of Patmos, 
one of the Sporades in the iEgean sea, where, according to Rev. i. 
9, he wrote the Apocalypse. Irenaeus, however (Adv. Hceres, v. 30), 
and Eusebius who follows him {Hist. Ecch iii. 18), say that the 
Apocalypse was revealed to John at the end of the reign of Domi- 
tian ; if this report is to be received (comp. § 3), his banishment 
falls under the reign of Domitian, who died a. d. 96. Moreover, 
we find in Tertullian {Prcescript. adv. Hceret. c. 36), and after him 
in Jerome {Adv. Jovin. i. 14 ; in Matt. xx. 23), me account that 
under Domitian, John had been dragged to Rome and thrown into 
a vessel of oil, but miraculously delivered, and then had been 
brought to Patmos. Since, however, this account is given by no 
ancient writer, except the not very critical Tertullian, and since 

'^ See also p. 8 below. 

this 
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this mode of death was unknown in Rome, no reliance can be 
placed upon the report.^ That the Apostle suffered death for the 
faith is attested independently by the circumstance that Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus, about the year 200, calls him i^x^rvs (Euseb. 
Hist. Eccl. V. 24). His return from exile has been placed in the 
reign of Nerva (Euseb. Hist. Eccl iii. 20. 23 ; Hieron. CataJ, 
script. Eccl. c. ix). In the tradition of the church he appears as 
the middle point of ecclesiastical life in Asia Minor, so that in mat- 
ters of dispute, as in the question respecting Easter, and the contro- 
versy with the Gnostics, he is referred to, and frequent mention is 
made of his disciples and hearers. He died at Ephesus, in the 
reign of Trajan, being upwards of 90 years of age ; according to 
Jerome, he was 100 ; according to Suidas, 120. 

H. Character of John the Evangelist. 

If we take the picture which the Gospel and the Epistles of 
John give us of their author, together with some traits of his life 
which antiquity has preserved to us, it appears that John possessed 
a soft, affectionate, rather feminine character, as is shown indeed 
in his indistinct, undefined style, and particularly in the passages 
in which with the melancholy of elegy he speaks of the unbelief of 
the world, ch. i. 10, 11 ; iii. 19, 32 ; xii. 37. Originally this soft- 
ness was susceptible of a hasty outburst of anger, as is frequently 
the case with feminine dispositions ; they are conscious of being 
not less violently repelled than attracted. An instance of this 
kind is mentioned by Luke ix. 54. From the stand-point of the 
Old Testament, the anger of the disciple in this case was indeed 
righteous, for it was an anger against the godless ; but the Lord 
put him in mind that such a feeling was unbecoming in a disciple 
of the New Testament.® In another respect also his character in 
the evangelical history appears not to be purified. Selfishness is 
discovered in the circumstance mentioned by Mark (ix. 38), in 
which he expresses himself enviously as to those who had received 
the miraculous gifts of the Gospel, without having left all, as the 
Apostles had, to follow Christ. He appears selfish also in Mark 
X. 35 (comp. Matth. xx. 20), where, together with his brother, 
he applies to Christ, through his mother, with a request for earthly 
distinction in the Messiah's kingdom. It may therefore be assumed, 

•* See Mosheim, Diss, ad Hist. Eccl. vol. i. p. 497, sq. 

« The position of the word vyius in verse 55 is to be remarked. The prevalent 
view that John and his brothers received their surname of *sons of thunder' 
(Mark iii. 17) in consequence of this circumstance has, according to our view of the 
occurrence, little probability ; for, in that case, the words of Christ do not contain 
an absolute reproof, and, if not, they lose their severity. ' At least the name would 
then be not simply a mark of censure, but would only point out the strength of their 
natural vehemence. 

that 
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that that character of love, humility, and meekness, which is shown 
in the writings and in the later h^tory of the evangelist, was the 
work of the transforming grace of God ; the influence of the spirit 
of Christ on the mind of the disciple giving himself up to him. 
We are not however to imagine, tnat the softness of John, pene- 
trated as he was by Christ, was at all an efieminate weakness. 
With all that is indistinct in his style, a severe moral earnest- 
ness is expressed in his Epistles (1 John i. 6 ; iii. 9, 20 ; v. 16 ; 
2 John 10, 11). In the latter part of his life also, Polycarp 
reports from IrensBus an expression in which we recognize the 
disciple of whom Luke speaks ch. ix. 54. He fled out of a bath 
in which the heretic Cerinthus was, saying, that he feared the 
building would fall. But narratives are preserved also in wliich 
the same character of love is expressed as is shown in his Gospels 
and in his Epistles. Clemens Alexandrinus in his book entitled 
TiV (Tw^o/xsvoy wXot;(7-io5, c. 42, relates the following : ' Listen to a 
legend, or rather a genuine tradition of John the Apostle, which 
has been faithfully preserved in memory. On his return from 
Patmos to Ephesus ne visited the neighbouring country to appoint 
bishops, and to set in order the churches. In a city not far from 
Ephesus, which some even mention by name, as he is exhorting 
and comforting the brethren, he perceives a fine ardent youth, who 
so attracts him that he immediately turns to the bishop of the 
church with these words : " This youth I most earnestly commend 
to thee before Christ and the church as witnesses." The bishop 
took charge of the youth, promising to do everything for him, and 
on his departure John repeated these words yet again. The elder 
received the youth into his house, took care of fim and watched 
over him until at length he could admit him to baptism. But 
after he had received this seal of the Lord, the bishop remitted 
his care and watchfulness. The youth, too early freed from disci- 
pline, falls into bad company. At first he is drawn into dissipa- 
tion, then he ts led on to rob passengers by night. As a spirited 
horse that leaps from the right way, throws itself suddenly into 
the abyss, so also did his impetuous nature drag him into the 
depth of perdition. He now despaired of the grace of God, and 
wished therefore, since he had to share the same fate as his com- 
panions, to perform something great. He collected his associates, 
formed a band of robbers, and became their captain, surpassing 
them all in bloodthirstiness and acts of violence. After some time 
John was again called to the same city on business. When he 
had arranged everything else, he addressed the bishop : " Now, 
bishop, give us back the pledge which land the Saviour have 
entrusted to thee before the church." The bishop was at first ter- 
rified, and thought that he referred to money that had been em- 
bezzled. 
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bezzled. But when John said, " I demand back the youth and the 
soul of my brother," the old man sighed deeply, and said with 
tears, " He is dead." * Dead ?" asked the disciple of the Lord ; 
" And what kind of death ?" " He is dead to God," answered the 
old man ; " he has forsaken God, and has become at last a robber. 
Now, instead of the church, he, with his companions, occupies a 
mountain." The Apostle, when he learnt this, rends his garment 
with a loud cry, and smites his head and exclaims, " O what a 
watcher have 1 left over the soul of my brother 1" He takes a 
horse and a guide, and hastens to the place where the band of 
robbers maintained themselves. He is seized by those who are on 
the watch ; he flies not, but exclaims, " It is for this that I am 
come ; bring me to your leader." He, armed, is waiting his arri- 
val. But when he finds that it is John who is approaching, he 
flees covered with shame. John meanwhile hastens after him with 
all speed, forgetting his age, and cries, " Wherefore dost thou fly 
from me, my child ; from me, thy father, unarmed, grey-headed. 
Have pity on me, my child I fear not I thou hast yet a hope of 
life. I will account for thee to Christ. If it is needftd, I will 
willingly die for thee, as Christ died for us. I will lay down my 
life for thee. Stop I — believe — Christ has sent me." The young 
man, when he hears these words, at first stops and looks on the 
ground — then he throws away his weapons — then he begins to 
tremble and to weep bitterly. And when the old man approaches, 
he embraces his knees, and with the most vehement lamentations 
implores forgiveness ; by his tears he gives himself, as it were, a 
second baptism, — his right hand however he conceals. But the 
Apostle pledges himself with an oath that he has obtained 
forgiveness for him from the Saviour — ^he entreats — he throws 
himself on his knees, and kisses the hand which has been, as 
it were, cleansed by his repentance. Thus he brings him back 
into the church, and here ne prays with him so earnestly, and 
wrestles with him in fasting, and exhorts him by his discourses, 
that at length he can return him to the church, as an example of 
true change of heart and genuine regeneration.' To this narra- 
tive from the life of the holy disciple, which bears so completely 
the stamp of his disposition, Jerome adds the following trait : ' — 
* When John had reached a very advanced age, he was too weak 
to walk to the assembly ; he allowed himself to be carried in by the 
disciples. He could no longer speak much, but he continually 
repeated the words " Little children, love one another 1" And when 
he was asked why he continually repeated this one word, his answer 
was, " Because this is the command of the Lord, and because 
enough is done if only this is done." ' 

' Comm, ad Gal vol. iii. p. 314, Mart 

In 
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In modern times by Neander, and especially by Liicke, * impe- 
tuosity and passion' have been pointed out as *the individual 
temperament ' of the Apostle, but certainly we can only under- 
stand this of such impetuosity as is consistent with tenderness, and 
is as it were its opposite pole. On this subject some just remarks 
are made by Bruno Bauer,? and a comprehensive exhibition of it 
is given by Frommann.^ 

ni. The Language of the Gospel of John^ and the time and place 
of its composition. 

The unanimous testimony of antiquity declares that the Gospel 
was written by the Apostle at Ephesus. To this conclusion we 
are led also by internal evidence, namely, that the author has 
regard to the Hellenistic-Judaic theosophy, and in general to 
readers not living in Palestine (John ii. 6, 13 ; iv. 9 ; v. 1, 2) ; and 
also that he is versed in the Hellenistic Greek language. His 
acquaintance with Hellenistic Greek is so great, in comparison 
with the style of the Apocalypse, that if the Evangelist John is 
the author of the latter, the Gospel, according to all appearance, 
must have been written considerably later. According to Irenaeus 
{Adv. Hceres. v. 30. 3.), the Apocalypse was revealed (kcupaiOri) to 
John towards the end of the reign of Domitian, who died a. d. 96* 
Supposing that it was recorded immediately after it was revealed, 
the book of the Apocalypse must have been written about the 
year 95. K then we place the writing of the Gospel in the year 
100 (and we can scarcely put it later), there would still be only 
five years between the two writings, a period which appears to be 
too short to explain the great difference of language. If, according 
to very probable internal evidence, we place the record of the 
Apocalypse in the reign of Galba (a.d. 68 or 69), we have a length 
of time rally sufficient.* The recent investigations of Dr. Paulus, 
Hug, and Credner (1841), have made it probable that the Greek 
language was very widely spread in Palestine — even James the 
brother of the Lord, who never lived out of his father-land, wrote 
his Epistle in comparatively good Greek. Thus John also may 
have had some knowledge of Greek during his residence at Jeru- 
salem. If his banishment took place after his entrance on his now 
sphere of labour in Asia Minor, he would indeed have but little 
practice in it ; yet the period of from ten to twenty years after his 
return must, on the other hand, have exerted an essential influence.^ 
The style of the Gospel gives the general impression that the 

s Kritik der evangelischen Geschichte dea Johannes, p. 400, sq, 

^ Johannt Lehrbegriff, p. 22. 

* Comp. DannemanD, Weristder Verfasser der Offenbarung Johannisf 1841. 

^ See my Glauhwurdigheit der evangelischen Geschichte, 2nd edit p. 383. 

author 
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author was not much practised as a writer, since the structure of 
the periods is deficient in an unusual degree. John stands in this 
respect far below Paul, yet the reason is to be found less in his 
using a language to which he was unaccustomed, than in the dif- 
ference of their individual temperament ; for dialectic thinking is 
completely foreign to John ; his mind appears to be in the highest 
degree plain and simple. His discourse throughout uniformly 
alternates between the particles Se and oJv; it is indeed sur- 
prising how frequently the latter is used ; thus, in ch. xix., it is 
found in ver. 20, 21, 23, 24 {his), 26, 29, 30, 31, 32, 38, 40, 42. 
The simple connection by xaJ occurs as frequently, iii. 14 ; v. 27 ; 
viii. 21, 49 ; xvii. 11. Once we find o^a,ms i^ivroi, xii. 42 ; xa/roiye, 
iv. 2; /xevTOi alone, vii. 13 [iv. 27 ; xx. 5 ; xxi. 4] ; also xaJ — Sg, 
vi. 51; viii. 16, 17; xv. 27; el—vvv Sg, ix. 41; xviii. 36. Not 
less is the uniformity in the use of favourite words and phrases, of 
which especially the three Epistles furnish instances, to be attri- 
buted in great part to his individual turn of mind — ^a certain sim- 
plicity of mind, in accordance with which all his thoughts gather 
round a few comprehensive terms, such as ^^aprvqix, ' witness, ^o^a, 
* glory,' aXviOeiXy * truth,' (pu^^ * light,' axorof, ' darkness,' ^a/yj 
altafvio^f ' eternal life,' fxivsiv, 'abide' (see ch. v. 38). Nevertheless 
we must believe that John possessed less readiness of language than 
is shown in the writings of Paul, and certainly less than in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. As to verbal improprieties, there are no 
examples that furnish any difficulty greater than those which are 
found in many expressions of Paul ; though it is frequently assumed 
that there are, because Eusebius says that John wrote a'araiarus 
(Hist, EccL vii. 44). As to barbarisms, we have to mention, 
gyvft/xav (xvii. 7), and according to Cod. B. D. L. r^rvipmoLy 
(xvii. 6) ; also, according to some MSS. B{%o(r(tv instead of el^^ov 
(xv. 22) ; xacpriffofAaci instead of xacpu (xvi. 20, 22) ; aXriOivos (iv. 
37 ; vii. 28), if it is taken in the sense of aXajQ^or. As to solecisms, 
there are ov fji.in in a dependent question (xi. 56), and in a direct 
question (xviii. 11), 7va after the demonstrative (xv. 8; xvii. 3) ; 
the Hebraic construction (vii. 4, &c.). To these we may add 
ETr£ instead of rtrs (ch. viii. 39), if with Griesbach we adopt 
the former reading. We may cite as good Greek, e. ^., the 
formula ol Trepl MaipQ»v (xi. 19); the use of the particle yuv 
(xi. 8) ; '^po t? rifJLspoJv (xii. 1) ; ^7re§ (xii. 43) ; o^utotor with 
the genitive (viii. 55, and in no other passage in the N. T.) ; 
*Iepo<j6Xvfji(x declined according to the Greek manner, whilst in 
the Apocalypse it is *Ie§oi/(raX^/w,, &c. As peculiarities of the 
style of John may be noticed farther his frequent use of the 
pronoun (vi. 71; vii. 7; ix. 39); the demonstrative with Tva 
(xv. 8; xvii. 3; 1 John iv. 17); the repetition of the positive 

thought 
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thought in a negative form (i. 23 ; xv. 6 ; 1 John ii. 27 ; 2 John 
9) ; the construction with xal — xa/ (vi. 36 ; ix. 37, &c.); also that 
tlie second member of the sentence extends beyond the thought 
contained in the first (v. 41, 42 ; ix. 41 ; xiv. 10 ; 2 John i. 3). 
One cannot but wish that the characteristics of the language of 
the individual writers of the New Testament had been given by 
Winer in his New Testament Grammar. Liicke, too, in his 
third edition of his Commentary on John has not given any such 
account. See in reference to the style of the Gospel, Seyfiarth, 
Beitrag zur Specialcharacteristik der johann. Schriften^ Leipz. 
1833, and in reference to the language^ Schott, Isagoge in N. T, 
p. 150. 

The uniform testimony of antiquity declares this Gospel to be 
the last written, and many internal marks also testify to the fact. 
It presupposes the synoptic narrative (see below) — it bears the 
character of completing that ; it reports the discourses of Jesus 
with less verbal accuracy, &c. 

IV. Object of the Gospel and Plan of carrying it ovt. 

In discussing the question of the object of the Gospel of John, 
we must distinguish between the general and the special object. 
All who recorded the evangelical history had in view the general 
object of spreading and establishing belief in Christ and in his 
saving doctrine. With this view Luke prepared his account for 
the benefit of Theophilus, as he says in the introduction to his 
gospel. John also had this general design, as he himself says, 
XX. 31. The question then is, whether beside this we have ground 
to suppose that there was a special object. The construction of 
this gospel might well lead to such a supposition. It has through- 
out a peculiar didactic character, it brings prominently forward a 
circle of truths different from that which is exhibited in the syn- 
optic gospels, and to this it continually returns. Thus it may . 
appear, that he was desirous of opposmg some definite foreign 
dogmatic tendency. The arrangement also, and the matter of his 
history j differ considerably from those of the other evangelists. This 
might lead us to think that his object was to complete their 
accounts. A polemico-dogmatic object, besides the general one, 
is supposed even by Irenseus {Adv, Ucer, iii. 12). He says that 
John s design was to oppose the errors of the Gnostic Cerinthus. 
This statement of the early teacher of the church has been adopted 
by many ancient and modem theologians, most of whom, however, 
assume a more general polemical design against the Gnostic and 
Docetic opinions ; many have thought, moreover, that there is to 
be discovered in the gospel a polemical aim against the sect of 
the Zabeans, or disciples of John the Baptist. So the Socinian 
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writers Schlichting and Wolzogen ; also Grotius, Herder,"* Over- 
beck,'*- who think that it is directed especially against the Zabeans ; 
beside these, Michaelis, Storr, Schmidt, Hug, Kleucker, who sup- 
pose a polemical aim against both the Gnostics and the Zabeans. 
Some, as Kleucker, and more recently L. Lange,® tliink that they 
perceive a polemical design against carnal Judaizing Christians. 
The latest negative criticism of Liitzelberger comes back to a 
polemical aim against the disciples of John the Baptist (p. 275), 
and that of Schwegler (see § 6), who allows the gospel to have 
appeared at the end of the second century, finds in it a connection 
with the doctrines .of the Gnostics, and likewise with those of the 
Ebionites, partly irenical, partly polemical. 

K now tne question is, whether expressions occur in the gospel 
which may be used in opposing Gnostic, Zabean, or Judaistic er- 
rors, no one will deny that this is the case. Yet a definite pole- 
mical object on the part of John would not be thereby proved, for 
when Christianity is brought forward in its purity, it always of itself 
comes into opposition to these errors. Then only would the form 
of the gospel oblige us to assume such a definite polemical object, 
when its peculiar didactic character could not be explained except 
fi'om definite considerations of this kind, founded on history. This, 
however, is not the case. As to the opinion of Irenseus, it is known, 
that the teachers of the church in their contests with heretics were 
easily led to represent even the apostles as being definite oppo- 
nents of heresies. Irenaeus, in tne passage referred to, assumes, 
that John intended to oppose also the errors of the Nicolaitans, 
which yet certainly is not the case'; and besides, Irenseus might 
easily, without being led by any historical facts, arrive at the con- 
clusion, that it was the definite design of the evangelist to come 
forward polemically against the Gnostics, simply on this account, 
that many expressions of John are capable of being used against 
them. To this may be added, that those passages which are taken 
as having a polemical aspect against Cerinthus (o Xoyoy a-oiq^ lyivero, 
' the word became flesh,' p) and those which are looked upon as 
opposing the disciples of John the Baptist (John i. 8 ; iii. 28, seq.) 
do not accurately ftdfil their polemical object, as Dr. Paulus has 
shown ; *i and farther, that Cerinthus might have made use of some 
passages in John in his own favour (p. 112). Moreover, this po- 
lemical aim cannot be shown to run through the whole gospel. 
Under these circumstances we cannot admit, that John in writing 

™ Erldut. zum N. T, aus einer neuerSffn, morgenl. Quellef p. 11. 

» Neue Vers. vb. d. Ev. Joh, 

o Beitrage zur altesten Kircheng, 

P See Storr, Ueber den Zweck des Ev. Joh. J 43, sq. 

*» Introd. in N.T, capita selectay Jense, 1799. 
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his gospel had a definite polemico-dogmatic object in view, much 
less that this was his chief object. It is however quite probable 
that here and there (xix. 34, 35), and especially in the prologue, 
he incidentally took notice of erroneous opmions and doubts which 
were already current at that time.' Such an occasional regard to 
the circumstances of his time belongs to every writer. This ap- 
pears more in the first Epistle of the Apostle than in his gospel, and 
on this point Liicke forms a very correct opinion in his introduction 
to the first Epistle of John. 

If there exists no polemical object running through the whole, 
it may be inquired, whether John had the design of placing his 
gospel in a definite relation to the other gospels. Did he aim to 
give a more spiritual representation of the teaching and the life of 
the Redeemer ? This thought readily occurs to any one who is 
attracted by the wonderfully sublime simplicity, and the heavenly 
mildness which pervades the whole composition, as well as the 
many exjpress references to the higher nature of Christ. The 
Alexandrians, who in general assumed a twofold spiritual stand- 
point for Christians, gave utterance to this thought. Clement, in 
a fragment of his lost v'TrorvTroja'sis^ preserved by Eusebius ' says : 
Tov piEVTot 'Iwavvigv *iayjxroy (jwi^ovTa, on ra ffoj/xariKoi Iv toTj evay- 
yiXlotS SeSojXa/Tai, '?rqorpa7rivra vtto ruv yyupl/xofVf TrvBVfAxri dso^o^io- 
Oivra, TrvtvixariKov froiritrai euxyyiXiov^ ' that John, the latest, per- 
ceiving that that which was carnal had been set forth in the Gos- 
Eels, being urged by those who were acquainted with him, and 
eing inspired by the Spirit, wrote a spiritual gospel.' In a simi- 
lar way Liicke has viewed the three first gospels as proceeding 
from tne stand-point of faith {pilaris)^ that of John from the stand- 
point of knowledge {yytuaii)} Again, as John for the most part 
relates such speeches and miracles of Christ as the other Evange- 
lists do not mention ; many, both ancient and modem writers, as- 
sume that it was his intention in general, to complete the earlier 
gospels, but especially to supj)ly what was wanting in their repre- 
sentation of the Divine in Christ (t^v deoXov/av). Thus Eusebius,'* 
and thus also Theodore of Mopsuestia,* who says, ' But the faith- 
ful in Asia, judging that the blessed John was more worthy of 

*" Thus Rettberg, An Jesus in exhibenda, &c., p. 9. 

• Hist. Eccl. vi. 14. * Liicke, Comm. 1st edit. pt. 1, p. 160, sq, 
» Hist. Eccl. iii. 24. 

* Catena in Ev. Joh. ed. Corder. Ant v. 1630, oAA.* ol irepl rijv *A(riay vnrrol 
a^iOTriffrSrepov rwv Koiicav €ty r^v tov evayyeXiov fjiaprvpiaof ^Icoiwriv Kplvavres elvai 
rhv fxoucdpioUf irpocr'fiveyKOUf fji\v avr^ rhs $l$Kov5, iJLaduv ^vrii/a irepl avrwv 1^** f^*' 
h6^(w irap* avTdv fiov\6fX€Voi. *0 Bh imjiveff^ ii\v -njs oKfiBela^ rovs yeypatpdras^ t^-qa-f 
tk fipax^a fi^y ainoTs irapaXtXi'ttpBai, koL rwv /LttUurra dvayKouwv Acx^vcu Bavjxirtav rh, 
hi^aa-KoXiKh. &irama fiiKpov. Elra Koi Seiv ^ipacTKc rods irepl ttjs iv aapKl irapovalas 
TOV XpiffTOv hiaXeyofitvovs /iiySi rohs irepl rrjs 0e6n/iTos \6yov5 irapaXnTuyf k. t. A.. 
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trust than others, as to the testimony of the Gospel, brought to him 
their books, wishing to learn from him what was his opinion about 
them. And he commended those, who had written for their truth, 
but said that a few things had been passed over by them, and 
almost all instruction as to the wonders that were most necessary 
to be read. Then also he said that it was needful that there should 
be those who told of the appearing of Christ in the flesh, but that 
the doctrines of his Divinity ought not to be passed by,' etc. Je- 
rome y also speaks of the historical design of writing a supplement 
to the other evangelists. Similarly Storr, Hug, Feilmoser. A 
conscious contrast between the fourth gospel as being more spiri- 
tual, and the Synoptic Gospels, certainly belongs only to later 
times, which look upon the character of the diflerent documents 
from their own point of view. What Herder says * would probably 
express the view of the apostle himself — ' It may be called a Gos- 
pel of the Spirit — ^be it so, but the other Gospels are not of the 
flesh, they also contain living words of Christ, and are built on the 
same foundation of faith.' The design also of completing the three 
gospels, which were already in existence, cannot in this definite 
manner be received. That this cannot have been the chief end is 
shown by the uniformity of its character: *This gospel is not 
simply a piece of patchwork,' says Hase ; nor can it even be re- 
garded as a definite secondary object always before the mind of 
the evangelist. Opposed to this view are the following circum- 
stances, that so much is related in the fourth Gospel, which is 
found also in the three first : that not a few at least apparent dis- 
crepancies appear which would have to be reconciled ; that, on the 
other hand, discrepancies of the synoptic Gospels themselves are 
not removed ; that we might certainly have expected that this ob- 
ject should have been mentioned in ch. xx. 30 ; and finally, that 
whoever maintains strictly, that this is the object, is compelled to 
think of an editorial arrangement of a more modern kind. More- 
over, the churches at that time were certainly acquainted with the 
history of our Lord, less from the three written evangelical records 
than from oral tradition. Nevertheless, some truth lies at the 
foundation of this view. If John imparted much in his instruction 
which went beyond the circle of ordinary oral tradition, and there- 
fore also beyond the synoptic Gospels that flowed from that source, 
one cannot but think that he awakened amongst his friends the de- 
sire of possessing also a history of the Lord according to his repre- 
sentation. If he yielded to this desire his gospel must of itself 
acquire a supplemental character, and only in this way can it be 

y Catah de vir, illust, c. 9. 

« Vom Gottessohn nach Johannes^ p. 34. 
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explained that many important matters of fact are passed over, 
such as the baptism of Jesus by John, the account of the tempta- 
tion, and of the transfiguration, the institution of the Lord's sup- 
per, the agony in Gemsemane ; that his readers were acquainted 
vnth the circle of ordinary tradition is plainly presupposed (ch. iii. 
24 ; xi. 2 ; also i. 32 ; to these we may add xiii. 27 ; xviii. 2, where 
the agreement of Judas with the council is presiipposed ; xviii. 19, 
where the chief point in the examination before Caiaphas is passed 
over; xix. 7 ; xxi. 15).* That he has nevertheless commmiicated 
larger sections, such as the history of the passion and resiurection, 
is not at all surprising, since without these no Gospel could be 
written, and besides John is in these sections peculiar ; moreover, 
ch. vi. 1-21, and xii. 1 are the only passages which agree with the 
sjmoptic Gospels. The historical section, ch. vi., is connected 
with the discourse that follows, although it may have been given 
on account also of the miracle ; the narrative, en. xii., 1, sq., might 
be given because of its furnishing a trait in the character of Ju- 
das, whose black deed John is anxious to represent fully- This 
view of the origin of the gospel, natural as it is in itself, is also 
confirmed by ecclesiastical tracUtion ; the account given above from 
Clement is indeed by himself referred to the tradition of earlier 
elders (avexfitdev 7rps(7fivrepoi). The expression of the apostle him- 
self (ch. xxi. 30, 31) serves at least to show that he made a selec^ 
tion out of the mass of materials before him with a definite object ; 
what that object was, he does not say. 

Since he has formed a selection, the question is, whether he in- 
tended simply to supply other matter, or whether this additional 
matter is itself placed in a definite point of view. Earlier times 
have scarcely at all reflected on the literary character of the Gos- 

!)els ; recent criticism, especially the school of Dr. Baur and his 
bllowers, have carried this tendency to the extreme. Since 
Strauss, critics find in this Gospel especially, which they consider 
to be pseudonymous, the most conscious intention throughout, 
definite schemes and categories according to which the discourses 
and histories are presented, the following out of a definite object 
even in the most insignificant details. The result of this is natural 
— in proportion as conscious design is assumed on the part of the 
pseudonymous writer, in that same proportion there is less of his- 
torical truth. Bruno Bauer, above all, proceeds arbitrarily and 
unreasonably. When one comes back from the study of this latest 
critic one rears to read the Evangelist with a clouded eye, as 
Liicke says (CommA.ip. 183), * to make him more full of meaning 
than he really is.' This criticism has directed attention especially 

" See Hug's Einleitung, ii. § 53. 

to 
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to the fact that this Evangelist has made it his business to repre- 
sent Jesus going forth into conflict with the Jewish rulers. Since 
this has been brought into view, those who acknowledge the 
genuineness of John have also gained a new insight into the com- 
position of the Gospel as Liicke in his third edition (compare De 
Wette). We might even say that the theme which this Gospel 
pursues from its very beginning is, the eternal conflict between the 
divine light and the corruption of man^ represented in the opposition 
of the hostile Jewish party to the manifestation of the Son of God^ 
and carried onward to the triumph of the light. As the opening 
strain of a musical composition expresses the idea which runs 
throughout it, so does the prologue of the Gospel express this 
theme, inasmuch as it tells of the opposition of the world to the 
Logos not yet become flesh ; and as the theme of the Epistle to 
the Romans lies in ch. i. 17, so the thought which runs through 
the Gospel of John is contained in ch. i. 11 — 13. Two principal 
sections are clearly discoverable. The first extends to ch. xii. It 
comprehends the public ministry of Jesus, and concludes with a 
risumi of the same (xii. 44 — 50). Preparation is made for the 
second section which contains the history of the passion and resiu*- 
rection of Jesus, by his discourse in ch. xii. 23 — 32. The ground- 
thought of this discourse is, the humiliation is necessary, since only 
thus can the exaltation follow. The history of the passion com- 
mences with ch. xiii., and even at the beginning, ver. 3, it points 
the disciples to the final glory. The exclamation of Thomas, 
'My Lord and my God,' the highest acknowledgment of the risen 
Saviour, closes the second part, and, by means of the words 
' Happy are they who see not and yet believe,' forms the connect- 
ing lint with the conclusion, * This is written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God.' In the first part the gradual rise 
of the opposition of the Jewish rulers is set forth up to the deci- 
sive act of the raising of Lazarus and the open outbreak of their 
hatred which followed it. This account closes with the official 
determination of Caiaphas, ch. xi. 50, and this decree is an invo- 
luntary prediction of the meaning of the death of Christ. Former 
writers have remarked the practical religion (den religiosen Prog- 
matismus) of the Gospel, how John throughout looks at the divine 
arrangement and sometimes refers to the now delaying, now hur- 
rying course of Providence (vii. 30, viii. 20, xiii. 1). According 
to oiu" view of the plan of the work these intimations appear not 
simply as incidental expressions of religious feeling, but as serving 
the purpose which the writer had in view. Nevertheless it is our 
distinct conviction that the history has presented itself to the mind 
of the Evangelist according to this plan in writing it down, and 
not from previous reflection. Had such a plan previously stood 

before 
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before the mind of the Apostle as a distinct scheme, would it not 
have been expressed in the concluding formula, ch. xx. 31, when 
the Evangelist had arrived at the termination of his history ? 

V. Contents and form of the Gospel of John in relation to the three 

first Gospels, 

In its contents and form this Gospel is throughout peculiar, and 
in this peculiarity there is a charm and a power of attraction, in 
consequence of which it has not only been preferred to the other 
Gospels, but by many has been placed above all the other books 
of the Bible. All the leaders of the Church are fiill of its praise. 
Chrysostom writes thus : * If those who are spectators of the ath- 
letes and those who are both spectators and hearers of rhetoricians 
and flute-players sit with such readiness, how much eagerness and 
readiness ought ye to aflbrd us, when it is not some flute-player 
or sophist who now comes into the arena, but a man speakmg 
from heaven and uttering a voice louder than thunder, for he 
occupies and seizes the whole world and fills it with his cry, not 
by shouting aloud but by moving his tongue with divine grace. 
And this truly is wonderful, that though the cry is so great it is 
not at all harsh or unpleasing, but sweeter than any harmony of 
music, and more to be desired and more soothing : and in addition 
to all this, it is most holy and most awful, full of such secrets, and 
bringing such blessings as that those who receive and keep them 
with diligence and readiness cannot longer be men nor continue 
on the earth, but are raised above all the things of this life, and 
changing their condition to that of angels they live on the earth 
as though they lived in heaven.'** In like maimer Augustin says : 
* In the four Gospels or rather in the four books of the one Gospel, 
the holy apostle John, compared not unsuitably in respect to 
spiritual understanding to an eagle, has elevated his preaching to 
a loftier and more sublime height than the other three, and in his 
elevation he desires to raise our hearts also. For the other three 
Evangelists, as though they were walking with the Lord as a 

^ E2 h\ pTfTopiKav avKtiriKOiv re Koi aBKifriKav dyUpwu, rav fiev Ocaral, twv 5i &fiov 
Bewprrrcd kolL ouepoaroLt /i€T^ roaa&rris KdOriyrai ttjs irpo&vfilas, 'ir6<n\v rifiTy Koi cnrovS^y 
Kcd vpoOv/Jilav hp ^rp-f hlKcuoi trapcurx^^yj ovk a^Xrirucod twos, o68i ffwpiariKov vvv els 
dywva KoBiivros, o\A* dufZfhs dirh rwv ovpctvwv tpBeyyonivov, koX fifiotrnjs KofiirpoTtpay 
axjfUpTos ifHoirfiv ; voffav ykp Tt\v olKovfi^yriv ^tcVxc /col Kar€\a0€, ko) ivfTrKijae if j3op, 
ou Ty fi4ya aycucparyciv, dWa ry fiera t^s Otlas x'V*'''*** Kiyrjircu rijy yXwrray. Kcti rh 
8^ Oavfjuurrhv, Uri ofhw fi€yd\rj oZaa ^ jSo^ ovk t<m rpaxtid rty, ou5i drfi^s, oAAA 
wdffris fiovtrticTis apfxoylas ^S/ctfv Koi iroOeivoripa Kcd 94\^cu ivurrofitirn v\4ov koX Trpbs 
To{irois Sirraaiy aytorrdTri Kcd <l>ptKah€(rTdrri, Ktd roffoxnoav y^fiowra dTfo^ftit^av, koX 
Toaaaira KOfilCovaa dyoBd, & robs firrit dxptfitlas koI vpodvfjLlas Ka^6vrm koDl Sicupv\dr- 
TOPTos oifK tvi \oivhv dyOptiovovs efvoi, ovhl iirX t^j yris fi€V€iy, dXX* ducarepa ledvraif 
kffrdiftu tS»v fiiorriK&Vf Kcd irphs r^v dyyeMic^v fi^apiiofftm^vovs K^^tVy KaBdircp rhv 
obpaySy, ofhw r^p yrjv olicciv. — Chrysostom Prooem, in Homm, in Joh, 
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man on the earth, have said little about his divinity ; but he, as if 
it grieved him to walk on the earth, has, by his utterance at the 
very beginning of his discourse, raised himself not only above the 
earth and all the circle of the air and sky, but also above all the 
host of angels and the whole constitution of invisible powers, and 
has come to him by whom all things were made saying, In the be- 
ginning was the word, &c. The rest of his preaching was in 
accordance with the sublimity of such a beginning, and he has 
spoken of the divinity of the Lord as no one else has. This he 
gave forth as he had drunk it in. For it is not without reason 
that it is related of him in this same gospel that at supper he 
leaned upon the breast of the Lord. From that breast he drank 
in secret, and what he drank in secret he gave forth openly.'*^ 
And Origen says — 'We are bold to say, therefore, that of all the 
Scriptures the Gospels are the chief, and that of the Gospels that 
according to John is chief, whose spirit no one could have received 
who had not leaned upon the breast of Jesus .... and such 
must he become who wUl be another John, just as John appeared 
to be Jesus from Jesus.'^ (Origen means that the interpreter 
must so enter into the spirit of John that John filled with the 
spirit of Jesus should appear as another Jesus.) The pious Er- 
nesti called this Gospel the Heart of Christ. Herder exclaims 
' The hand of an angel has written it.' 

This impression is as much the result of the form which the 
writer has adopted as of the contents. As regards the contents 
they are more free from special Judaic references than is the case 
with the other Gospels, and they appeal in a more lively manner 
to the feelings than the teaching of the synoptic Gospels does, 
which is directed to action ; the superhuman in Christ, the neces- 
sity of faith in him, the new birth, the mystical union of believers 

« In qnatuor eyangeliis ''sen^tias in qoatuor libris unius evangelii^ sanctus 
Johannes apostolus, non immerito secundum intelligentiam spiritalem aquilse com- 
paratns, allius multoque sublimius aliis tribus erexit prsedictionem snam, et in ejus 
erectione etiam oorda nostra erigi voluit. Nam cseteri tres evangelistse tanquam 
cam homine domino in terra ambulabant, de divinitate ejus pauca dixerunt, ipsum 
antem quasi piguerit in terra ambulare, sicut ipso exordio sui sermonis iutonuit, 
erexit se non solum super terram et super omnem ambitum aeris et coeli, sed super 
omnem etiam exercitum angelorum, omnemque constitutionem invisibilium potesta- 
tum, et pervenit ad eum, per quern facta sunt omnia, dicendo : In principio erat 
yerbum, etc Huic tantse sublimitati principii etiam csetera congrua prsedicavit, et 
de Domini divinitate quomodo nullus alius est locutus. Hoc ructabat, quod biberat. 
Non enim sine causa de isto in illo ipso eyangelio narratur, quia et in conyivio super 
pectus Domini discumbebat. De illo ergo pectore in secreto bibebat, sed quod in 
8ecreto bibit, in manifesto eructayit. — Augustinus, TVact, 36 in Job. 

* roXfirirdov rolvw elvuv dirapx^y P^v iraawy ypcupSov elvai rh €vceyy4?Kia, rav 0€ 
fharfy^Tduv ktrapxh*' ^b Kark *lwkvvriv' oZ rhv vovv ovScis Svvarou \a$€iv fi^ auaTtai>v 

M rh orriBos 'Irjffov Ktd rnXiKovrov hi ycvecBai Set rhv Mfxcifov &\\ov*l(i>dyvrii/^ 

HffTc olwel rhp *l(oJanrnv Z^ix^vou. 6vTa *li\(rovv airb *lii(rov, — Origen. Comm, p. 6, ed, 
HueL 
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with him and with each other, the duty and the privilege of love, 
these are the principal themes of John's teaching ; and to these 
many of the matters of fact related by him and peculiar to his 
Gospel correspond ; the condescending, seeking love of Jesus, the 
tender human relation in which he stood to John ; his severe and 
at the same time forbearing treatment of the betrayer, his super- 
human knowledge, his majesty amidst bis sufferings, the stubborn 
disbelief of the world are set before us. The peculiar character 
of John's mind which is clearly imprinted on hia language has 
given to these contents a form which in the highest degree speaks 
to the feelings. The noble simplicity of his style on the one hand, 
on the other its indistinctness and mysterious obscurity, the tone 
of sadness and of ardent desire with the feeling of love everywhere 
apparent, impart to the Gospel a charm and an original individu- 
ality to which out of the writings of John we can find no parallel. 
To this we must add the plastic power of conception which is 
shown in the narrative ; it points out with great exactness the 
locality, i. 28, iv. 5, v. 2, vi. 59, x. 23 ; the time, iv. 6, v. 9, vi. 4, 
vii. 2 ; personal circumstances, xi. 5, xii. 29, xviii. 10, vii. 25 ; 
manners, ii. 6, iv. 9, xviii. 39, xix. 31 ; behaviour and feelings, 
xviii. 6, 8, xi. 35, 38. Further the circumstance that more of the 
discourses of Christ are commimicated than of his external actions, 
and that the disciple not only has the history of the Lord before 
his mind, but (as it were) takes his position in it and during its 
transaction, and that, as is the nature of every work of art, he 
reproduces it from a noble subjectivity, and accompanies it with 
his own remarks (ii. 21, iii. 16, 31, vi. 64, vii. 39, x. 6, xii. 33, 
35 — 50, xix. 35 — xx. 30, 31), — ^all this contributes to give to his 
representation an extremely animated and animating character 
beyond that of the other Evangelists. The impression made by 
the first mentioned peculiarities is expressed in a very striking 
manner by Claudius :" ' I read St. John with the greatest delight ; 
in him there is something so completely wonderfiil— twilight and 
night, and through them the quick flashing lightning I a soft 
evening cloud and behind the cloud the large full moon in reality ! 
— ^something so sorrowful, so sublime, so full of presentiment, 
that one cannot be satiated with it. It is to me always in reading 
John as though I saw him before me at the last supper lying on 
the breast of his Master, as though his angel were holding the 
light to me, and at certain passages would fall on my neck and 
say something in my ear. I am far from understanding all that 
I read, but yet it is often as though what John meant were floating 
before me in the distance, and even when I look into a passage 

• Wandshecher Bote, pt, i. p. 9. 

which 
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which is altogether dark, I have yet the impression that there is in 
it a grand noble sense which one day I shall understand, and 
therefore I seize so eagerly on every new exposition of the Gospel 
of John. True, the greater part of them only curl the evening 
cloud, and the moon behind it is left at rest. What Hamann 
says of him who fix)m the tender gentle disciple of love himself 
learned thus to describe him, is equally descriptive of the Gospel 
of the disciple of love, — * A light etliereal essence which floats in 
the air even when the strings have ceased to vibrate, and which 
fills the heart with gentle sadness, rests upon thy harp I' 

Precisely these peculiarities of the Gospel, both in substance and 
form thus celebrated by the most exalted minds of all ages, have 
neverdielesfi in recent times afforded the principal point of attack 
on its genuineness and credibility. In proportion as the fourth 
Grospel deviates from the type of the first three, as its histories 
and discourses are different both in form and substance, might 
doubts the more easily arise, first, as to its credibility and then as 
to its genuineness. Even though the latter is left undisputed, the 
former may be put in peril. If we reflect, for instance, in the first 
place, on tne subjectivity which is so strongly imprinted on this 
narrative of the life of Christ, both as regards the composition of 
the work and the arrangement of the matter in general, and in 
particular as regards the manner of relating the discourees — if we 
consider the late period at which it was committed to writing — 
more than forty years after the events — if we remember that this 
John, when Paul met him in Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 9) stood forth as 
a Judaist, whilst the Gospel takes a thoroughly free stand-point — 
if we take into consideration the close affinity as to diction between 
the Epistles of John and the discourses of Christ as given in the 
Gospel — that there is even an appearance of John's having put his 
own words into the moutli of the Baptist (ch. i. 16 ; iii. 31), may 
not the thought occur that, if John is to be regarded as the author, 
his Gospel is in great part a free product of imagination drawn 
from a later period of life, when the recollection of events that had 
happened, and discourses that had been heard more than forty 
years befwe, had faded away ; and instead there had arisen in 
the mind of the disciple a freer and more ideal manner of viewing 
the subject, in consequence of his intercourse with Asia Minor, 
where Hellenistic and Gnostic influences prevailed ? Recently, 
Schweizer^ has instituted an examination into those events of 
which we may suppose the Apostle to have been an eye and ear 
witness, and those at which he could not have been present, but 
must have received his information tiirough the medium of others ; 

' Das Ev. Joh, nach seinem innem Werthe und nach seiner Bedeutung kritisch 
UTitersuchtf p. 239, sq, 

c 2 «vwAv 
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sach as the discourse with Nicodemusand that with the Samaritan 
woman, the scene in the Sanhedrim, the examination before Pilate, 
&e., and this examination leads also to relative uncertainty as to 
the details. What may still remain as historical after all these 
deductions is the amount to which, in consequence of the attacks 
of Strauss and Weisse, the authentic part of the Grospel is reduced 
according to De Wette's view. And even this remainder is 
brought mto question b^ those who think that they are justified in 
rejecting the authenticity of the book ; indeed, the enthusiastic 
decision of former centuries on the contents and form regarded as 
a matter of taste has turned to the opposite side. The period of 
enlightenment at the beginning of this century has ^ven the fol- 
lowing judgment :' — * Our Gospel is adapted to the mfirmities of 
those an wham the philosophical spirit had not been poured out. It 
is of little use to the Christians of our time !' Bretschneider has 
sought to show in his Probahilia the inferiority of the discourses 
of Christ in the fourth Grospel as compared with those in the other 
three. In this treatise complaint is made of the * loquacity ' with 
which Christ speaks respectmg the dignity of his own person ; of 
the ' obscurity of the words and artificial ambiguity ;' ot the * con- 
stant repetition of the same things ;' of *a kind of sublimity foreign 
to the feelings of men and frigid, repelling rather than attracting 
the mind ;* ^ and, on the other hand, sreat praise is awarded to the 
practical richness and nervousness of expression of the first evan- 
gelists. TTie latest criticism since the time of Strauss has adopted 
this judgment — ^it has even been carried so far, that in some articles 
in the Literary Journal of Halle * the representation of Christ 
given by John is charged with being that of an unworthy, boastful 
Thaumaturgus, which can furnish no moral ideal. It is asserted 
that there is one and the same manner according to which the 
histories and dialogues of Jesus are constructed by John, one and 
the same tone pervading the whole, want of understanding on the 
part of the hearers, lie statement of sublime truths which lie 
beyond the circle of vision of the parties speaking, the long and 
tautological spinning out of single thoughts, altogether furnishing 
a proof of the unhistorical character of the events as well as of the 
discourses. We shall speak first of the events^ then of the dis- 
courses. 

When such dialogues as that with Nicodemus and that with the 
Samaritan woman have been pointed out as wanting the internal 

8 Vogel, Joh. und seine Ausleger vor demjiingsten Gericht, Pt. 1, p. 26. 

^ Probahilia, ch. i. § 8. — * loquacitas — obscuritas verbornm et artificiosa ambi- 
guitas, — multa earundem rerum repetitio,— sublimitas ista a humanis sensibus 
alietia et frisida, animumque magis abigens quam alliciens.' 

' Ilalliscnen Litteraturzeitungy 1841, Nos. 15, 16. 

marks 
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marks of truth, it has, in the first place, arisen from exegetical 
views which cannot be conceded, as though it were to be insisted 
on — ^in particular this is the case with Bauer and Schweeler — that 
according to the representation of John, Nicodemus really under- 
stood the words of Jesus respecting the new birth in a physical and 
proper sense— and the same in the other case. The true inter- 
pretation of such sections will evince that they contain the internal 
marks of historical credibility. It is true John was not present at 
these transactions, but did not Nicodemus after his conversion join 
himself to the Apostles ? And as to the discourse with the woman 
of Samaria, did not she herself, according to ch. iv. 39, tell to her 
own countrymen what Jesus had said to her ? Jesus also with his 
disciples remained two days at that place, so that even if Jesus did 
not himself make any communication to his disciples as to this 
discourse, there was sufficient opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with it. That there is no ground for the assertion that a definite 
manner runs through all the dialogues given by John has been 
shown by Schweizer.^ That it was possible for the matter to be 
imprinted on the memory no proof is necessary as regards the 
events ; one cannot doubt tliat it would be so, according to the 
ordinary course of things. In proof that they would in fact be 
retained with great fidelity, we may appeal to the great concep- 
tivity of our Evangelist. It cannot indeed be denied that what 
Gibbon said of the Athanasian creed, that * it was rhetoric con- 
strued into logic,' holds good of innumerable apologies for Chris- 
tianity. It is, however, on the other hand, no more than a 
rhetorical artifice on the part of Strauss"* to attempt to meet 
Heydenreich's assertion that the individualization of the Gospel 
history sufficiently proves its unmythical character, by saying tnat 
in the same writer a couple of pages further on we stumble on an 
argument contradicting this, namely, that in feigned legends every- 
thing is more detailed and more ornate. Certainly both assertions 
are quite true ; and it is clear that his opponent sets these two 
truths to drive each other mutually out of the field only because 
he did not feel himself strong enough to enter into conflict with 
them. In the myth formed unconsciously and involmitarily from 
tradition, we shall not as a general rule find individtuilization^ 
whilst, on the contrary, in proportion as reflection works upon 
tradition designedly, individualization will be found, though in a 
manner premeditated^ and therefore untrue. Has it not, on the 
one hand, been attempted to prove the mythic character of the 
feeding of the six thousand as well as of Jesus walking on the sea 
fi-om this, that the conceptivity of matter of fact is wanting? 

^ Ubi supra,^. 30, sq. "» Leben Jesu, pt. i. p. 60, Ist edit. 
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And who knows not, on the other hand, that the legends of the 
Apocryphal Gospels have a character of intentional indiyiduali- 
zation ? Has it not, on the one hand, been brought forward as an 
argument against the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that it wants individual references, and, on we other, has not the 
individual reference in 2 Pet. i. 17, 18, been brought forward as 
an armiment against the genuineness of this Epistle on account of 
its bemg ' evidently intentional ? ' It may certainly be required 
that we should give the marks by which such intentional indi- 
vidualizing may be distinguished from that which is natural and 
really historical. This demand we shall be in a condition to satisfy 
up to a certain point ; but even supposing that we could not, this 
would embarrass us just as little as it would a painter, who, with- 
out being able to give definite rules for his judgment, nevertheless 
distinguishes with certain tact which is a portrait^ which a study^ 
and which an ideal picture. And we confidently dare to assert 
that the student of lustory will acknowledge in John not an ideal 
seized by the fancy, but b, portrait drawn from the original. 

The diflSculties as to the discourses are greater. It is certainly 
true that the discourses of the Redeemer as eiven by John have a 
kind of indefiniteness and indistinctness, and therefore are less easy 
to be retained in the memory, so that if it would have been in 
itself a difficult thing to imprint these discom-ses verbally on the 
memory, this difficulty amounts almost to impossibility when one 
thinks of the long intervening period. To this there is added the 
difierence in substance of the discourses in the other Gospels— the 
diversity in form, inasmuch as here thoughts connected together, 
and uttered in an indistinct manner are presented to us, there 
parables and pointed sentences — further the similarity between the 
thoughts and language of John in his Epistles and the discourses 
of Jesus in his Gospel, and particularly the circumstance that, as 
is asserted, the Evangelist even makes the Baptist speak in his own 
manner. All this seems to endanger the certainty of these dis- 
courses in the highest degree. £et us nevertheless weigh these 
diflerent charges separately. 

The last mentioned circumstance Strauss himself has declared 
to be of ' the highest moment in the matter ' (3rd gdit. i. p. 713). 
There are three passages where the Evangelist has apparently 
attributed his own words either to the Baptist or to Jesus, ch. i. 
16, seq. ; iii. 16, seq. ; iii. 31, sea. 

We begin with ch. i. 16, seq. 1 think it will be admitted that 
if the author of the fourth Gospel had with design falsely attri- 
buted these words to the Baptist, he could not truly be considered 
a man of talent, which yet his opponents consider him. The ex- 
pression, * of Iii& fttlnesd have we all received,' points out too plainly 

a member 
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a member of the Christian community^ whilst in the mouth of the 
Baptist it would be wholly incomprehensible. It cannot, however, 
be overlooked that the loth verse is not at all connected with the 
15th, bat with the last words of the 14th, m\'h^s xa^ir^ htX 
ttXTi^eia^f * full of grace and truth.' The historica] account of the 
testimony of the Baptist follows in ver. 30 ;* here his testimony is 
introduced, just as ver. 7 is, only to strengthen the Evangelist's 
own declaration ; and we must bear in mind that the word of the 
Baptist was of double weight to him in consequence of his having 
been one of his disciples.. The phrase, Jjc rov vym^wtMLros^ ' of his 
fulness,' clearly appears to be the connecting link with m^vifms 
Yjipiros Kat akndtids^ ' full of grace and truth,' and to these words 
again the expres^m ^ XH^^ ^^' ^ aX9id€i«, ' grace and truth,' in 
the 17th verse refers. 

Thus we have here an indubitable proof that the Evangelist, 
without distinctly marking the transition, passes from the lan- 
guage of another to his own. Let us now turn to ch. iii. 16-21. 
Tlat Jesus himself could not have uttered tliese words can be 
maintained with confidence only by those who have already laid 
down theprinciple that he did not in general speak as John repre- 
sents. We admit, however, that in these words the manner of 
the Evangelist appears more tiian in other discourses of Jesus. 
But what objection could be brought against the supposition, that 
the Evangelist, fix)m ver. 16, designedly expanded the thought of 
the Redeemer, which he had just recorded r The example from 
the first chapter has given us a proof that he does not strictly 
mark the transitions of the discourse. The first Epistle of John 
testifies throughout that it was precisely one of his peculiarities, 
not accurately to indicate the transitions of thought. Need 
we, however, here appeal to the peculiarities of the Evangelist ? 
Would not every preacher amongst ourselves, in a similar way, 
connect witii a text of Scripture nis own expansion of it ? ° If, 
however, a definite example is required, it is presented in Gal. ii. 
14. After Paul has quoted, in a direct form, what he had said 
to Peter at Antioch, without marking the transition, he blends 
this discourse, from ver. 15 and onwards, with what he himself has 
to say to the Galatians. Indeed, every one may here and there 
find similar examples. One has occurred to me in Jerome, who 

" Against this argument it is objected by Baner {Kritik des Joh. p. 105. See 
also what Strauss says in reply to the example cited from Jerome, i. p. 709, 2nd edit) 
that there is a difference between the two cases, inasmuch as the preacher has before 
him the utterance of another which is capable of being known, and which is 
distinctly ended. Certainly : yet these utterances are more or less known. If the 
critic says that a writer ought not to connect anything of his own with a passage 
from another which can be little known, and the ending of which is indistinct, tluit 
may be a good rule of style ; but has John never violated any rule of style ? 

says 
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says : ® ' Clement, an apostolic man, writes to the Corinthians 
thus : the sceptre of God, the Lord Jesus Christ, came not with 
the boasting of pride, though he had all power, but in humility, 
insomuch that being struck by the servant of the high priest, he 
answered. If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil,' &c. 
If we were not in pos^ssion of the epistle of Clemens Romanus, 
we should regard the whole of this passage as his, as, indeed, 
Martianay did ; but we learn from the text of the apostolic father, 
that beginning with the words in tantum^ 'insomuch/ Jerome 
has annexed a reflection of his own. Add to this, that plainly 
John is accustomed to annex his own reflections to our Lord's 
discourses. As in ch. xii. 44-50, he briefly recapitulates the sub- 
stance of Christ's discourse, may he not, when the opportimity 
offered, have annexed to an expression of Christ himself, in the 
third person, a statement of this fundamental doctrine ? 

We now come to the third passage, ch. iii. 31-36. That the 
Baptist himself uttered these words is very improbable. But that 
the Evangelist wished that they should be fiiought to be part of the 
discourse of the Baptist is at least as inadmissible. Let this be 
first of all considered. In order substantially to refute the opinion 
that the Evangelist has annexed his own reflections, one must be 
in a condition to show that there are mingled up vnth the words of 
tlije Baptist sentences which as evidently belong to the Evangelist, 
as verses 31 and 36 appear to do. But now the contrary is 
clearly the case. That the passage, ver. 27-30, corresponds 
throughout with the character of the Baptist, there can be no 
dispute ; at least the Evangelist John agrees here with the synoptic 
Gospels, Matt. iii. 11-14. Great stress is laid on the parabolical 
element being so foreign to the author of the fourth Gospel ; in 
these few words of the Baptist, however, we have a gnome, ver. 
27, and a parabolical sentence, ver. 29. Verse 30 also is ex- 
pressed in the sententious manner of the Old Testament, not at 
all spoken in the style of the Evangelist. As, in the first chapter, 
after a sublime saying of the Baptist, which was connected with 
his own preceding statements, the Evangelist could immediately 
proceed with his own discourse, who can take offence at his here 
making the words of his former beloved teacher, IxsTvov Se? 
ai>^av£iv, 6/X6 ^6 iXaTToy<T&ai, ' he must increase, but I must de- 
crease;' the starting point for his yet again setting forth the 
exaltation of Christ. In the first chapter, after mentioning the 
Baptist, he had added, ver. 8, ot5x ^v Ixervof to (^cbs, dXX* ha, (/.apTU" 

o Comm, in Isai. liii. ed. Vallarsii, p. 612 : — * Clemens vir apostolicas scribit ad 
Corinthios : sceptrum Dei, dominus Jesus Christus non venit in jactantia superbise, 
quum posset omnia, sed in humilitate, in tantmn, ut verberatus a miuistro sacerdods 
respondent : Si male locutus sum, argue de peccato/ &c. . 

pmip 
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priay W6§» rov (pft/w, *he was not the light, but that he might 
bear witness of the light.' In accordance with this cautionary 
remark, he says here, ver. 31, h wv ex r^s yis, Ix r^r yris kari k. 
T. X., 'he that is of the earth, is earthly,' &c. Finally, just as 
in the first chapter, the foreign hand would have too much 
betrayed its awkwardness if it had intended to put the 16th verse 
into the mouth of the Baptist ; so also here, if after his disciples 
had said, wavrer g§x°^'*'** ^C°^ auroy, ' all come to him,' which 
he in his subsequent reply acknowledges and concedes, the con- 
tradictory words had been put into his mouth, kxI t^v txapTvpiay 
alrov ouhU Xa/xi8av6i, ' and no man receiveth his testimony.' Is 
there not expressed in these words, as clearly as in ch. i. 16, the 
feeling of the disciple who stands in the midst of a small commu- 
nity opposed to the unbelieving world, in whose mind the word 
of the Master resounds, which we read, ch. iii. 11, v. 38 (compare 
xii. 37)? 

We turn now to the second point, and consider the difiference 
as to the contents of the discourses of Jesus, as they are given in 
the synoptic Gospels and in that of John. 'The Christ of John 
diflfers from the Christ of the other Evangelists to such an extent, 
that sooner might two faces be found on one head, than that this 
double picture should be an equally true representation of the 
same individual.' In these words of Weisse, we have the senti- 
ment expressed in the strongest manner. Now, leaving out of 
consideration for the present the form, we ask whether the sub- 
stance of the discourses of Jesus, recorded by John, may not be 
equally authentic with that of the synoptic accounts ? The differ- 
ence in the representation given of Socrates by Xenophon and 
by Plato, has long since been brought forward as a parallel case. 
According to Xenophon, Socrates appears to be an unspeculative, 
thoroughly practical man ; according to Plato, he is a penetrating 
spirit, who seeks to trace back what is practical to its last elements 
— to the necessity of the thought. Against this parallel, which 
is further drawn out and established in my Credibility of the 
Gospel History,? it has been recently objected by Bauer, •! that so 
long as it is not proved that Plato in his dialogues intended to 
give historical notices of Socrates, and so long as it is clear, from 
existing history, that the philosophical scholar ever acknowledges 
as his teacher him whom it is admitted he surpassed, the decision 
must hold good, that Xenophon only has given a true picture of 
Socrates. We are content here to rest on the authorities already 
adduced in the work referred to. A different view from that 
of Bauer, in reference to the partially historical character of the 

P Glaubwurdigkeit derevang, Geschichte^ p. 319, 2iid edit. 
1 Ubi supra, p. 412. 
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Platonic Socrates, is taken by Schleiermacfaer, Braades, Hc^ 
Brandes says,' ^ It was by no means usual in ancient, as it is 
in modern times, to regard the picture of Socrates wfaicb Xeno- 
phon drew as the true portrait ; the Platonic Socrates, on die 
contrary, as an ideal, which, like Plato's doctrine of ideas itself 
was entirely wanting in reality.' And yet Plato did not at ill 
intend to give a purely historical delineation, whilst the fimrth 
Evangelist did intend it. We apply to the subject before us the 
striking words of Bengal :•— ' Tne same person may often relate 
the same thing on different occasions, in a different manner, and 
yet each time with a ba^is of truth. Compare in the Acts of the 
Apostles ch. ix. and xxvi., and also ch. x. and xi., where the om- 
yersion of Paul and that of Cornelius are t?dce related. If one 
man paints a city from the east side, and another from the west, 
each of them must, indeed, represent the highest and most re- 
markable towers and buildings : but in the rest the two designs 
may and must be very different from each other, and yet both 
have given a likeness. That the character and weight of many 
expressions peculiar to John are of such a kind as that no one 
could possibly consider them to be the free invention of any 
Jewish Christian of that time, we will not urge ; yet eren De 
Wette decides for the authentic character of many expressions 
in John, on the ground that they ^ are radiant with more than 
earthly lustre.' May we not suppose that amongst the twelve 
Apostles one man was found of the same originality as Paul ? 
Let us ima^ne that John was one of those mystic spirits, a *homo 
desideriorum,' as Am. Comenius expresses it, which certainly are 
but seldom found, from youth withdrawn from practical life, and 
tiumed to the invisible world — such select men would be called by 
the ancients, souls of Apollo — but that the other Apostles were 
just such as fishermen and tax-gatherers are still — then certainly 
the picture of Christ which would be imprinted on John's mind, 
the discourses which would be peculiarly weighty to him, must be 
different from those which would be regarded by the others I We 
speak here in great part hypothetically, but the proof that we are 
justified in making such an hypothesis may evidently be produced. 
To every thivjg that is peculiar in the doctrinal matter of Johns 
Gospel, we find at least some parallel passages in the synoptic Gos- 
pels and in the Epistles of the New Testament. On this argument 
we lay the greatest stress. The discourses which seem most liable 
to exception as to their authenticity are the many discourses of 
Christ which relate to his mysterious union with the Father. Now 

Grundlinien der Lehre des Socrates in the Rheiniach. Mxtseunij pt 1, p. 122. See 
also Hegel, Geach. der Pkitouphie, in his Werken, vol. ziv. p. 124. 
* Harmonie, p. 615. 
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we find in Matthew (ch. xi. 25) one expression of Christ respecting 
his union with the Father which even in form is so like the lan- 
guage of John, that those who are not very familiar with the 
Bible are always wont to look for it in John.^ A second instance 
of this kind is nowhere to be found in the synoptic Gospels. Let 
it be remarked, however, that in his discourses in the synoptic 
Gospels also, Qnist refers to Himself as the Koyos that had already 
operated in the Old Testament, Matth. xxiii. 37 ; Luke xiii. 34 
(compared with Matth. xxiii. 34 ; the passage cannot be referred 
to ilie firequent presence of Jesus in Jerusalem). Of the myste- 
rious communion of the Redeemer with those that believe in him, 
Matthew speaks ch. xxviii. 20 ; tlie promise of the Paraclete seems 
peculiar to John, but Luke also has it (ch. xxiv. 49^. Of love, in the 
general sense in which it is found in John, Christ does not speak 
in the first Gospels ; but Paul speaks of it, and also of that mys- 
tical grvai h XpiffrS), ' being in Christ,' which runs through the 
Gospel of John. Now whether Paul were indebted for this view 
to traditionary expressions of Jesus, or to the immediate operation 
of Christ on his mind, the doctrinal type of John is hereby proved 
to be that of genuine Christianity. On the other hand, while we 
speak of their difierences as to contents, let not their agreement 
be forgotten. When John is not giving doctrinal discourses, when 
the discourses are connected with the history of Christ, there is an 
almost literal agreement, as in the narrative of Peter's denial of 
Christ, of the woman who anointed his feet (comp. ch. xii. 7, 8, 
with Matth. xxvi. 10-12), and of Pilate. The account of the 
woman taken in adultery (ch. viii.} reminds us of the type of the 
synoptic Gospels, even allowing that it has been recorded by some 
one else from the report of the Apostle. We may notice the 
manner of arguing wim the Pharisees, x. 34 ; the practical manner 
of opposing them, v. 39, 42, 45 ; vii. 19. Add to this, moreover, 
that in all probability the Evangelist had before him the contents 
of the first Gospels, and principally designed to give what they had 
not given — and the difierence of contents can occasion no further 
scruple."* 

We come now to the form, and inquire how far the recording of 
the discourses can be called verbal. That they should be abso- 

' One expression of Matthew, in which Christ speaks of his higher relation to 
God in a manner as deeply spiritual as it is original, has not been sufficiently 
Botieed, viz., chap. xvii. 26, He is not a subject, but the son bom in the kingdom 
of God. The expression ' my father * in an emphatic sense, as in John, is found in 
Luke ii. 49 ; Matt. xv. 13 ; xviii. 10, 19, 35 ; xx. 23 ; xxvi. 29, &c. 

• To this subject belong the treatise occasioned by Bretschneider's ProhabiUa 
by Rettberg, An Johannes %n exhihenda Jesu natura reliquU canonicis scriptis vere 
repugnet f Gott 1826. Of less value is the treatise of Reineke on the same subject 
(1826) ; an essay in Heydenreich's Zeitschrijl Jvr FrtdigenoUmmhafiy vol. i. 
pt. 1. Compare also Schott, tmgoge in N. T, p. 129. 
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Intely verbal is impossible, since they have been transferred from 
Aramaean into Greek ; even in the synoptic Gospels the difference 
in the manner of relating the same discourse sometimes amounts 
to a formal contradiction. What judgment is to be made respect- 
ing the ^milarity of the language of Jolm*s Epistles and the dis- 
courses of Jesus in the Gospel ? Origen long since, and more 
recently the treatise of Stronck,* proceed on the principle that the 
disciple had exactly acquired the language of the Master. How 
frequently this is the case in our own times I have endeavoured to 
show in the Credibility of the Gospel History^ p. 337, by some 
examples from modem literature. John stood precisely in sudi a 
connection with Christ as to make a dependence of this kind 
credible ; between the disciple who leans on the Master's breast, 
and the Master, a closer personal connection exists. Grotius 
makes the ingenious remark, that John was more ^iXwot/f, Peter 
more (piKoxp^^ros ; as Plutarch says of the two friends of Alex- 
ander, Hephaestion and Craterus, the former was f iXatXiSasv J^of , the 
latter (piXo^affiKevs. As, in reference to the contents, such a connec- 
tion might operate to lead him to take up that which was deepest 
and most essential, so, in reference to the form, it might lead him 
to take up what was incidental, especially if we suppose softness 
and feminineness of character. Yet we need not assert this depend- 
ence in reference to those qualities of the language which render it 
indistinct ; the indefiniteness and indistinctness point rather to the 
character of the disciple than to that of the Master. We are, 
however, fully justified in supposing that the phraseology and the 
principal terms constantly recurring are to be put to the account 
of the Master ; and even Strauss y has yielded more than we might 
have expected in ffrantine that the antithesis between ad^^ and 
TrnvfjLa^ 'flesh and ^irit, ^a?r and okotos^ 'light and darkness,' 
^cjTo and dxvaros, ' life and death,' aveu and kxtoj^ ' above and be- 
neath;' and further, the mystical expressions iqros ryis ^o/^r, 
* bread of life,' vlta^ ^o/v, ' living water ' {of which no trace is found 
in the synoptic Gospels) ^ are elements of the ori^al discourses of 
Christ which the author has only ' further developed in the Alex- 
andrian, or generally, the Hellenistic spirit.' But how could the 
disciple remember these discourses forty or even sixty years 
after ? And if, whilst at Jerusalem, he had been shut up m gross 
Judaism, how was it consistent that at the same time he should 
have had such discourses of Christ in his memory ? Let us grant 
that the form, in respect to its indistinctness, is the peculiarity of 
the disciple ; that only the thoughts lying at the foundation belong 

* De doctrina et dictione Johannis ad Jesu magistri doctrinam dictionetnqve 
exacte coTuponta^ 1797. 
y Uln supra, pt i. p. 676, let edit. 
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to Christ ; and then the essential difficulty of this remembrance 
disappears. The more fervent his spirit, the deeper would every- 
thing be impressed upon him. We are remmded that even 
amongst ourselves examples are not wanting of persons who owe 
their awakening to a new life to one or a few sermons, being able 
to remember these with tolerable accuracy even to the latest period 
of life. Irenaeus, in a passage preserved by Eusebius, and quoted at 
length in the following section, assiu-es us that he remembered very 
accurately, even in old age, the discourses which when he was a 
youth he had heard from Polycarp ; and he gives utterance to two 
expressions, of which we may nere make use — ' for the instructions 
received in youth, growing up with the soul, become imited with 
it ;' and ' always, through the grace of God, I truly ruminate on 
these things.' " That John made a record for himself in earlier 
times is, indeed, not in itself probable, but the possibility is cer- 
tainly not to be disputed. Who would believe that the tanners 
and shoemakers with whom Socrates comlersed, took notes ? and yet 
of Simon the shoemaker this is reported. Also it is here and there 
mentioned of the disciples of the Rabbins (DH^?^), that they 

wrote down the sayings of their masters. Finally, the promise of 
the Lord is to be borne in mind, that the Spirit should bring to 
the memory of the disciples what they had neard (John xiv. 26). 
Let the Spirit of the Lord, like an electric shock, touch the mind 
of the disciple generally, then no single spiritual power, and there- 
fore neither the remembrance of the religious truths which he had 
heard, could remain without life. He, then, who believes that 
Christ appears in history as the Redeemer according to the divine 
counsel, believes also implicite in the handing down of his discourses 
and his actions with essential fidelity. Also from the character of 
the existing discourses proofs may be adduced that the disciple 
has not invented them at his pleasure, and that De Wette also 
says too much when he speaks oi an ' intoxication of spirit,' in which 
he has mixed his own with the words of Christ. Christ does not 
in these discourses designate himself as the Logos, and amidst all 
that is great which he declares of himself there are also precisely in 
John expressions which appear to derogate from him, ch. xiv. 12. 
28 ; X. 34. If it can be proved that the discourses of the Baptist 
in general are reported faithfully and in agreement with the synoptic 
Gospels, would not this famish ground lor a favourable conclusion 
as to the discourses of Jesus ? But now we find in the discourses 
of the Baptist throughout^ with the exception of one expression (the 
questionable 6 ogriW txov e^xotxBvos ^txvpoa^i^ t^ou yiy ovBVy ch« i. 15), 

« cd yiip 4k xtU^ay fxadiiffus <ruya{t^ov<rai ry ^Ifuxg iyo6vTai atnf .... Kcd &€2 dih r^v 
X(iptv ToD 8cov yvriaUas aitriL iLyafi7ipvK&/MU. — Eusebius, Hist, 2^cl, v. 20. 
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only either that which the Jtrtt Evangelisti also give, or that which 
can be explained from his prophetic character €U given in the Old 
Testament ; comp. i. 19-36 ; lii. 27-30. We have supposed an entire 
discrepancy of form ; but this, like the discrepancy of matter, has its 
limits. In reference to the gnomologic and parabolic form, comp. 
V. 35 ; iii. 8 ; iv. 34-38 ; ix. 39 ; x. 1, seq. ; xv. 1, seq. ; xtL 21, 25. 
Many sentences agree in both the Gospel narratives, John xiii. 16 ; 
XV. 20 comp. with Matt. x. 24 ; John xii. 24-26 comp. with Matt 
X. 38, 39 ; John iv. 44 comp. with Matt. xiii. 57 ; John xiii. 20 
comp. with Matt. x. 40 ; John xiv. 31 comp. with Matt. xxvi. 46. 
Agam, the first Gospels contain expressions which, in reference to 
form, remind us of John— Matt. xi. 25-30 ; viii. 22 ; vi. 22 ; xix. 
17 ; xxvi. 29 ; Luke ni. 35, 45 ; comp. Matt. x. 39 with John xii. 
25 ; the use of dXndivos and aXXor^ios-, Luke xvi. 11, 12 ; viol rov 
^ofT&f, Luke xvi. 8 comp. with John xii. 36. A proof of formal 
accuracy in the recollection of the discourses of Jesus is found in 
John xi. 11, where a pause in the discourse is marked ; as also ch. 
viii. 23, xai eTvev avroTs, On the other hand, carelessness in 
respect to verbal agreement is shown in a remarkable manner in 
ch. xii. 34 ; xi. 40 ; x. 28 ; vi. 36. The verbal accuracy of the 
record is most evident in those cases where the Evangelist explains 
the words of Christ, ii. 20 ; vii. 38 ; xviii. 9 ; xii, 32, as to which 
even De Wette says, ' it must be assumed as a matter of fact that 
Jesus made use of this expression.' But now the expression ch. 
xii. 33 ; vii. 37 has the peculiar colouring of John 1 

It remains for us now to discuss the last point, viz. whether the 
discourses of the Lord, indicating so A*ee a stand-point, could 
have slumbered in him without producing any effect during the 
time when he continued in strict Judaism ? * The question sounds 
weighty, but it supposes more than can be proved. For, wherein 
consists the difference between James, John, and Peter, as compared 
with Paul ? That the Gentiles were to be admitted they were 
all agreed, the only question is, whether they were to be released 
from the Mosaic law. It does not occur even to Paul forthwith 
to abolish it amongst Jewish Christians. The question was, whether, 
for the sake of unity amongst the Christians, the Gentiles should 
not also be bound by it. An agreement is brought about at Jeru- 
salem, which, in accommodation to the Jews (Acts xv. 21), imposes 
on the Gentiles merely to keep themselves from the grossest 
offences. Is there, in all the discoiu'ses of Jesus as given by John, 
anything inconsistent with this ? Can the scruples of the (fisciples 
offend us, when Jesus himself, during his lifetime, submitted to 
the requirements of the law ? It would indeed be quite another 

* See Lufzelberger, Ueber den Ap, Joh, p. 179. 
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matter if John had made the justification of mankind dependent 
on the observance of the law. Yet the other Apostles never do 
this.!* 

VI. On the Genuineness and Credibility/ of John. 

In the early church there was no other opposition to the Gospel of 
John than that which was made to it by the sect of the Alogi^ who, 
though they drew grounds of doubt from the historical differences 
between the Gospel of John and the synoptic Gospels, yet princi- 
pally, in consequence of their rejection of the doctrine of the Logos, 
were prejudiced against it on dogmatic grounds. Subsequently, 
doubts respecting its genuineness, taken from some anonymous 
English deists, were first expressed at the close of the preceding 
and the beginning of the present century. Its genuineness was 
attacked by Eckermann (1793), Vogel (1801), Horst (1803), and 
Ballenstedt (1812). Tlie great diversity in Jesus' manner of 
teaching, and the assumed agreement with the theology of Philo, 
furnished at that time the chief occasion for doubt. These assaults, 
however, were without a widely extended and particularly an his- 
torical foundation. This Bretschneider sought to give in his 
Probabilia de Evang, et Epist. Johannis Apostoli indole et origine^ 
1820, and indeed on grounds and assumptions from which much 
has been borrowed in more recent times. According to Bret- 
Schneider's opinion, the author of the Gospel belongs to the first half 
of the second century, and is a writer of a dogmatic turn who, 
with the design of propagating the metaphysical doctrine of the 
deity of Christ, has composed this treatise. At that time, espe- 
cially on account of the prepossession of the school of Schleier- 
macher in favour of .John, this argument found no favour. The 
anthor retracted his doubts ; the principal answers are those by 
Calmberg« (1822), Hemsen (1823), and Crome (1824). Attach- 
ment to this Goq)el was only the more increased ; and on the 
contrary, with evident partiality, the synoptic gospels were depre- 
ciated. Unexpectedly Strauss appeared, and on the principles of 
internal criticism especially, the authenticity and the historical 
foundation of the fourth Gospel were yet more decidedly attacked 
than those of the three first. If the three first were a dull but 
natural echo of the original history of Jesus, that of John was an 
artistic re-echo, produced in part by tact and taste. One might 
now have supposed that with this judgment the iron age had 
come to the Gospel, but it was only the brazen age. It was the 
beginning of the end ; for now the single stones of the Straussian 
hypothesis were by different persons differently employed, and 

^ Compare on this point Schweizer, vbi supra, p. 238. 

^ De antiquiss, patrum pro Ewwgelii Joh, ave^nl^ tesiimoniis, 
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partly for the rearing of new edifices, or shall we rather say, castles 
m the air. Weisse ^ first appeared with the following so-called 
attempt at accompiodation. John himself, though with too power- 
fill fancy, noted down ' studies for a bio^aphy of Jesus ;' one or 
more labourers have brought these studies mto the form of dialogue, 
and have added historical data ; yet all this is so * clumsily con- 
trived ' that his statement is overlaid with such predicates as the 
following — 'insipid, capricious, incongruous, confused, crabbed 
(geschraubtV bordering on nonsense/ The new hypothesis found 
only one adnerent in Schenkel f it has been opposed by From- 
mann / and by Liicke, in his third edition. G^orer, who in his 
history of primitive Christianity, gives up the authenticity and cre- 
dibility of the first Gospels, refers to the fourth as *that which is 
holy, and the truth.' Here we learn the following : — The Gospel 
belongs to the Apostle John, but partly through his memory being 
weakened by age, partly through nis fancy, he has related the his- 
tory and the discourses, in great measure, falsely; thus, e,g, 
Lazarus is no other than the young man of Nain 1 the history of 
the man bom blind is only an embellishment of that which Mark 
relates (ch. viii. 22), and so on. De Wette, as usual, fluctuates 
in reference to this question between Yes and No ; but the Yes 
prevails, though with strict limitation as to credibility. Liitzel- 
berger 8 thinks that he can prove that the Apostle never was in 
Asia Minor, and even that he died before Paul. His examination 
of the historical evidences of the genuineness contains much that 
is worthy of notice, but his positive opinions are as groundless as 
they possibly can be; according to him (ch. iv.) the unknown 
author was probably a Samaritan, who, supported by the Apostle 
Andrew, wrote the Gospel beyond the Euphrates. Bruno Bauer ^ 
has made the discovery that the Gospel is, throughout, the pious 
reflection of the later church, formed upon some scarcely dis- 
cernible, meagre, historical fi'agments, and, indeed, framed so 
awkwardly, and in so irrational a manner, that, e. ^., the ' falsarius,' 
because he himself thought of Christ as having ascended up to 
heaven, committed the blunder (ch. iii. 13) of making the yet living 
Christ speak of himself as having already ascended up to heaven ! 
If, with regard to the judgment respecting the contents of the 
Gospel, the iron age may be said to have come with Bruno Bauer 
(for, viewed as a question of authorship, the reproach of stupidity 

d Die evang. Geschichte kritisch bearbeitet, 1838, 2 vols. 
• In the Studien m. Kritiken, 1840, pt. a 
' Stud, M. Krit, 1840, pt 4. 

8 Vie kirkliche Tradition iiher den Apost, Joh. und seine Schriften in ihre 
Grimdlosiykeit nachgewiesen, 1840. 
^ Kritxk der evang. Geschichte des JcHi. 1840. 
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sinks a writer still lower than that of fraudV so, in reference to the 
estimation of the external grounds of genuineness, the brazen age 
seems to have come with Schwegler.* According to him the Gospel 
was written about the year 170, in Asia Minor, amongst the 
adherents of the elder Apollinaris, and was attributed to John in 
order to gain over its Jewish-Christian readers ; it contains allu- 
sions to me disputes then existing in reference to Easter, and en- 
deavours to reconcile the parties of the Ebionites and Gnostics. 
Schweizer ^ makes a new trial of the hypothesis of separate por- 
tions. According to him the supplementary chapter (xxi.), some 
single verses, and the history of the miracle of healing at Caper- 
naum, the miracle at Cana, the miraculous feeding of the multi- 
tude, have been inserted by another hand. 

We proceed to cite the external testimonies from tradition for the 
genuineness of the gospel. Here it is to be remarked, that up to 
the present time it is agreed that the Gospel and the first Epistle 
must have proceeded from the same author, and thus the witnesses 
for the ecclesiastical use of the epistle testify also to that of the 
gospel, although it does not necessarily follow that the Apostle 
Jolm is the author. 

Respecting Papias, who must 'have been contemporary with 
the disciples of the Lord, Aristion, and John the Presbyter, 
Eusebius says,™ that he cited a testimony from the first Epistle 
of John ; Polycarp ° also cites 1 John iv. 3. Thus the fourth 
Gospel must have been looked upon as a Christian document 
in the time immediately after the death of the apostle. We 
might certainly expect to find in Polycarp, the disciple of the 
apostle, or since his epistle is short, at least in Ignatius, another of 
his disciples, from whom we have seven epistles, some citations 
from, or allusions to passages of tiie gospel. Yet only the Epistle 
of the latter to the Romans afibrds one certain allusion : * I desire 
the bread of God, which is the flesh of Jesus Christ, and the drink 
I desire [is] his blood ; ' ® compare John vi. 33, 54, 55. But we 
should remember that in epistles^ in hortatory writings, there was 
less occasion for making citations from the gospel history ; in the 
epistles of Ignatius there are only about five citations from the 
gospels, whilst there are from twenty to twenty-five from the 
epistles of the New Testament ; in the epistle of Clemens Roma- 
nus there are only two from the Gospels, and about twenty-three 

• See the treatise on the writings of John in his work entitled Der Montanismna 
nnd die chrUtl. Kirche des zweiten Jahrhunderts^ 1841. 

k Das Ev. JoK nach seinem innem Werthe und seiner Bedeutung fur das Leben Jcsu 
hritisch untersuchtf 1841. 

"» Hist. EccL iii. 89. ° Ad Philipp. c. 7. 

« <f>TOv e€Ow «^A», 5* itrri (rhipi 'Iriffov Xpicrrov—Koi ir6fML B4\n rh of/ui axnov^ 
c vii. 

VOL. 11. — NO. III. D from 
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from the Epistles of Paul alone ; in the nine chapters of the 
Epistle of Polycarp about five from the Gospels, and about twenty 
from the Epistles ; in tlie Epistle to Diocnetus only one reference 
to Matthew, and about nine to the Episfles. The next witness is 
Justin Martyr in the middle of the second century : he writes thus, 
* Christ says. Unless ye be bom again ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of Heaven, but that it is impossible for those who have been 
once born to enter into the wombs of those that bore them is mani- 
fest to all ;' P compare ch. iii. 3 5. The grounds on which it is 
disputed that we have here a citation are insufficient. Oedner and 
Schwegler suppose that the passage is taken from the xiiquyfjuit flt- 
rpov^ because the a/m^v aptTjv, ' verily, verily,' which is character- 
istic of John, is wanting ; because too avaygvvrjd^vai is used instead 
of avA/dev yevwidTivat, 'being bom again,' and ^aciXeia o^^avo/v, 
' kingdom of heaven,' instead of /3. toD dsoD, ' kingdom of God ; ' 
and mrther because tlie same passage occurs in the Homil. Clem. 
ii. § 26, and in these homilies it is not John, but the x^i^t/y/xa fle'- 
r^ou that has been used. But these homilies (3, § 52) quote also 
the expression which certainly belongs to John, ri eixa 'jrqofiarai 
axovsi rrir e/x7is ^o/v^f, ' my sheep hear my voice,' compare John x. 
27, and in the RecognitioTies (lib. vi. § 9) the passage is quoted : 
amen dico vobis, nisiquis denuo renatus fuerit ex aqua, non introibit 
in regna coelorum (Verily I say to you, unless one is born again 
of water, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven). Now 
since here, where a citation from John is yet more undeniable, the 
phrase regna ccelorum is used, and not regna Dei, it appears that 
m quoting from memory, the more usual expression from the first 
three gospels has been put instead of the regnum Dei which is pe- 
culiar to John. 

With our appeal to Justin Martyr we connect that to the Epistle 
addressed to Diognetus, which at latest must be placed in this pe- 
riod, if not in the Apostolic age.** Here we find (ch. x.) the ex- 
pression : * to whom (viz. to men) he sent his only begotten son,' 
and immediately after, ' how then wilt thou love him who thus first 
loved thee ; ' ' just as the same ideas follow each other in 1 John iv. 
9, 10, with which compare ver. 19, i5/xeTf iyoLirwtx^y avrov, on avTor 
voSiror '^iTTfiffsv rif^as. The testimony of the Valentinians like- 
wise to the use of the Gospel belongs to the middle of the second 
century.* Irenseus * expressly declares that the Valentinians made 

P *0 Xpurrhs tlirw hif fiii &yay€yvriOrir€, oi fi^ tiffiXOifrt us r^v fiaaiXtiay rS»v 
obpai'&y Uri 8i Koi &li6yaroy fls rks fi^irpas r&p rtKOvO'&y rohs &ira^ ytyvwfAtyous 
ifi$riyai, ^ayephy waffiy iari. — .^pol, i. 61. 

1 See Semisch, Justin der Marturer, p. 185. 

' Tphs ots {&,y$p(irKovf) dT^arruKt rhy vihy a&rov rhy fiovoytyri-^^ w&s kycartiffus 
ray ofhn wpoaycnrfia'ayTd (re ; ch. 10. 

• Valentmus died a.d. 160. * Adv. Hser. iii. 11.7. 

use 
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use of the Gospel of John, in order that they might appeal to a 
disciple of Jesus. That Valentinus himself made use of it is in- 
deed not definitely mentioned, but his disciple Heracleon wrote a 
commentary on the Gospel, and it was used by Ptolemaeus and 
Theodotus, Since this sect had its own gospel, ' evangeliiun ve- 
ritatis,' they could only have adopted that of John, because it was 
acknowledged by the church, and m order to recommend their own 
views. 

After the middle of the second century, induUtable testimonies 
continually increase. The first that is to be mentioned is that of 
the Montanists.** They declared that Christ's promise of a Para- 
clete had received its fulfilment amongst themselves ; Schwegler * 
has indeed endeavoured to maintain, that this sect did not borrow 
the name ' Paraclete ' from the Gospel, but no one has agreed with 
him in this opinion. Even Valentinus, who enumerates the race 
of ^ons which have sprung from the connecticm of &vBpwvor and 
IxxXtxtme, yiz. Tlec^aKKviros, Uiaris^ 'Ex^rtV, 'Aya^oo, x. t. X., has 
without doubt borrowed these names from Christianity, and not, as 
this critic supposes, from Philo. Also the letter of the chiu*ch 
at Lyon and Vienne in the year 177 contains the name 9r«^a- 
xXt»TOf, used in reference to the Holy Spirit ; in the same letter 
there is a quotation from Jdm xvi. 2. Tatian, the disciple of 
of Justin^ is to be placed yet earlier, who imdoubtedly quotes the 
Gospel in his Apology, ch. xiii., tovtA hnv apa, to gi^tjjM-e'vov * ^ jxo- 
TMt TO ^ftJy QVK xaraXtzfji^dvBij ' this truly is that which is said : the 
darkness comprebendeth not the light ;' and in ch. xix. vdvra vie 
aurov xal y(,a^U otdrov ygyovsT ovie g'v, ' all things [were made] by 
Him, and without Him was nothing made.' That the Diatessaron 
of Tatian commenced with the introductory words of our Gospel, 
Iv dqxri 5v 6 Xoyor, ' In the beginning was the word,' Credner has 
endeavoured to render doubtful, but without success, as is shown 
by Daxiiel.7 The Apology of Athenagoras likewise, written about 
the year 177, contains (ch. x.) some words from John i. 3, and 
allusions to John xvii. 21, 22, 23. References to this Gospel, 
which can scarcely be denied, are found also after the middle of 
the sec(md century in Celsus ; * in the last of these the discourse 
is concerning a challenge given to Jesus by the Jews in the temple^ 
which Jesus had not satisfied by a decisive sign. It is impossible 
here to mistake the reference to John ii. 18. ITiat none of the 
writers hitherto quoted mention John by name, and that commonly 
the words do not literally agree, is by no means strange, for it is 
known that citations by name from Biblical writers first began in 
the latter half of the second century, and quotations by book and 

" Montanus appeared about a.d. 160. * ^*^ supra, p. 188. 

y Tatianua der Apologet, p. 89. ■ Sae Origen. cont. Cels. v. 22 ; i. 66, 67. 
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chapter still later. Tlie firsx qoctttxan finom the Gospel of John 
bi/ name appears in the ApcJogy of Theophilus of Antioch, written 
about the year 180 (b. iL ck ii u To ttiis same period belwi^ 
IrenaBus (who died 20i a.dA in whase writings there are found 
repeated quotations by name firom the GospeL the Apocalypse, and 
the first Epistle. His testimooy anjuires additional importance 
from the fact, that he originally came finom Asia Minor ; that he 
had been acquainted ^-ith and' had heard Polycarp, though only 
as voTis ev Tri irpwrri iJXix/^. *a yoath at an early age,' and that the 
Gospel as well on account of the use which the VaJentinians made 
of it, as on account of its apparent oppodtion to the millemiarian 
views favoured by Iremeiis, would less agree with his indiridnal 
inclinations. In a remarkable puhhc document he points out to 
Florinus, his friend and former companion as a disciple of Poly- 
carp, that the commimications made by the venerable Bishop of 
Smyrna, respecting the doctrine of John, were in accordance with 
the writings of the apostle. * I saw thee in my youth with Poly- 
carp in Lower Asia— ^or / renumber the things which took place then 
better than those which have happened latefy—&nce what we learn m 
youth grows with the soul, and is united with it so strongly that I 
can even yet describe the place where the holy Polycarp sat when 
he held his discourses, his going out and coming in, the peculiarity 
of his way of life, his bodily form, the discourses which he held 
with the people, and how he told of his intercourse with John and 
the others who had seen the Lord ; how he reported their dis- 
courses, and what he had heard from them respecting the Lord, 
respecting his miracles and his doctrine — all which Polycarp re- 
lated as he had received it from those who had been eye-witnesses 
of the Word of Life, in accordance with the Scripture : — this I 
listened to attentively at that time according to the compassion of 
God vouchsafed to me ; I remarked it not on paper, but in my 
heart, and according to God's grace I carefully repeat this ever- 
more.' • 

This document has indeed been adduced by Liitzelberger in 
proof not only that Irenaeus had not received from Polycarp any 
testimony respecting the Gospel, but also that Polycarp knew only 
of oral instructions from the apostle ; altogether the testimony 
(according to him) is not to be rated at a high value, inasmuch as 
IrenflBus was then a youth, Credner even says ' a child.' Dodwell 
certainly goes too far in attempting to prove, that the term vaXs 
used by Irenaeus included the twenty-fifth year ; but that we cannot 
»o below the sixteenth year may be concluded from the fact, that a 
ad younger than this could scarcely have marked the teaching of 

• Eusebius, Hist, Eccl, Vr 20. 
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the bishop so accurately, as this father himself declares that he did. 
Liitzelberger asserts that Irenaeus was under the most pressing 
necessity to prove the genuineness of the Gospel, since judging 
from the title which Irenaeus gave to this polenucal letter, Flori- 
nus had become an adherent to Marcionite principles, and there- 
fore also held the opinion that the Gospels had been falsified by 
Judaizing Christians, instead of which there is only an appeal to 
the oral teaching of Polycarp, and that too only respecting what 
John orally taught. To mis it is to be repUed, that Liitzelberger's 
conclu^on from the superscription of the letter, that Florinus was 
at that time a Marcionite is unfounded ; ^ that he possibly had 
doubted of the genuineness of the Gospel may be conceded, though 
he might even at that time, as he did afterwards when he was a 
Valentinian, have availed himself of an artificial interpretation of 
it, in order to favour his errors. But the fragment that has 
been quoted would only serve to support the assertion that Ire- 
naeus could have given no historical proof of the genuineness of the 
Gospel, in case no other design on the part of the father were 
supposable than that of convicting Florinus of his heresy from the 
writings of John. According to oiur view this, however, was not 
his design. Irenaeus reckoned rather on this, that the testimony 
of his writings, which could not be completely eluded without a 
consciousness of what was better, would speak more irresistibly to 
the consciousness of the heretic, if he reminded him of what he had 
beard with his own ears from the aged disciple of the apostle, and 
had then with the fullest confidence received. To follow the coiu*se 
of tradition further than to Clemens Alexandrinus and Origen is 
superfluous after the testimonies already adduced. It need only 
be mentioned that the learned Origen, who commented on this 
gospel about the year 222, and who mentions every objection to 
the New Testament writings, even those against the second and 
third Epistles of John, treats the gospel as genuine without the 
smallest scruple, and that Eusebius, the man who appears to have 
been acquainted with all Christian literature existing at his time, 
in the beginning of the fourth century calls it a ' Gospel known to 
all the Churches that are imder heaven.' 

Let us yet direct our view to the testimony which is found in 
ch. xxi. 24, 25. Until the time of Tittmann these words were re- 
garded by the far greater part of critics as the words of the Evan- 
gelist. Theodore of Mopsuestia was the first who pointed them 
out as a testimony by another hand ; then some Catholic writers 
censured by Maldonatus, later Grotius, Basnage, and all modem 
theologians. To John they cannot be ascribed. If they proceed 

^ See Neander's Kirchengesch. i. 3. p. 11, 47. 
i. from 
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from the same author as ch. xzi., then this itself belongs to another 
hand, and this is in so far a perilous concession as it wonld follow 
tiiat others at that time besides John himself knew how to write in 
his style. But even the contrast between the drnplidty charact»- 
istic of John in the foreeoing part of the chapter, and the hyperbole 
in ver. 25, shows that uiis testimony proceeds fit>m another hand. 
The word orSa/x€v ' we know,' also shows that the writer cave his 
testimony in the name of others as well as himself. What l£en does 
he testify ? What do the roirwy and raXfra * these things' refer to ? 
IX) they relate simply to the preceding narration ? Tliis is indeed 
not improbable. Since this was only a supplement, these wit- 
nesses might feel prompted to attest, that it was written by the 
apostle's own hand, and might therewith be led to the remark that 
very much more might have been added. Let it be noticed, 
however, that the writer of this verse seems to have had before 
his mind the conclusion of ch. xx. (verses 30^ 31), and therefore 
it is more probable that he intended to refer the rovrofv and ravra 
to the whole Gospel ; that it was his design, by imitating this coor 
elusion, as it were, to point out the supplement as a portion of the 
whole Gospel. In this case what does he testify ? Tlie authen- 
ticity and credibility of the Gospel. Weisse® and Liitzelbei^er* 
however have raised the objection that a Gospel which required 
such a testimony by way of postscript could not have heen gene- 
rally acknowledged. * Are the attesting words,' asks Weisse, ' of 
such weight as that by them the suspicion is removed which is 
excited by the circumstance that previous to its publication the 
Gospel must pass through a foreign hand ? — throuj^h such a hand 
as might hope to impart to it^ by a written appendix of its own, a 
higher credibility than it possessed in itself?' jBut do these words 
then suppose any doubt as to its authenticity ? Is not the remark 
of Schweizer (p. 59; much more just that this attestation, just as 
ch. xix. 35, has much rather a practical object — earnestly to urge 
the readers of the Gospel to lay it to heart ? Yet how very un- 
frequent is such a testimony of one person coming forward in the 
name of many, who yet mentions no names I I considered myself 
entitled from this circumstance to draw the conclusion that this 
testimony could not at any rate proceed from Rfalsarius^ * Had 
any officious transcriber or falsartus of later times wished to aflSx 
an apocryphal seal to the credibility of this Gospel, would he have 
appendea this seal without adding a name, and thereby rob it of 
its weight?' Can this conclusion be fairly controverted? At 
any rate does not this follow with certainty, that an honest and 

• Ev. Gesch. p. 100. ^ Ubi supra, p. 187, sq. 

, • Glaubw'urdigkeit der ev. Geachichte, p. 278, 2Bd edit. 
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conscientious contemporary of the Apostle has attested the credi- 
bility of the Gospel? When Liitzelberger replies to this (p. 195) 
* that only stupid /aZ^arw' specify everything exactly, and on that 
account are soonest convicted,' we might ask him whether he ever 
heard of ^falsarius so ' stupid' as to think that he could render 
great service to his friend by a splendid testimony but without any 
name to vouch for it ? No, from an honest man such a testimony 
proceeds, but also from a prudent man. What purpose could such 
a testimony serve ? Liitzelberger says (p. 195), ' In such circum- 
stances as those in which John must have been, it is useless, 
fiitile, even inconsistent and absurd.' But how if the first readers 
generally knew the man from whose hands they received the 
Gospel, if they probably even knew his handwriting ? Even the 
first Epistle of John has no precise designation of the writer either 
at the beginning or end. Grotius mrows out the suggestion 
whether this witness may not have been the presbyter of the 
Ephesian church — ^whether indeed it may not have been John the 
Presbyter. We might possibly think of a band of disciples who 
were in Ephesus in the second century, Aristion, John the Pres- 
byter, Andrew.^ Possibly the Gospel may have been in use at 
first only in the Ephesian church, and may have been by it com- 
municated at a later period to the surrounding chiurches, and thus 
this postscript would be still more readily explained. That this 
was the case is an old tradition to which Usteris gives his assent, 
and recently Baumgarten-Crusius,^ who states confidently that 
the Gospel was written earlier than it was published. According 
to this we have confessedly a testimony to the genuineness of the 
Gospel of John from his contemporaries, and those who were knoum 
to him. 

Certainly we might advance stronger claims on the ground of 
external testimonies. Let us, however, confine ourselves to this, 
that with the exception of the Alogi^ who proceeded on dogmatic 
grounds, no contradiction and no difierence of opinion has appeared 
from the beginning, and then it is only the strongest dogmatical 
difficulties that can render the genuineness a matter of doubt. We 
meet with only one point in this proof, which can at all furnish a hold 
for doubt. It is the testimony of Irenaeus. On the same historical 
testimony, namely, that of the elders of Asia Minor,* on which he 
rests his belief in the Gospel being written by John, his belief also 

' See Credner, Einl. p. 237. 

s Commeniatio in qua ev, Joh. genuinum esse, &c. Zurich, 1823. 

^ Comm, zum Joh, p. xxv. 

* We commonly hear of the * Presbyters * of Asia Minor as those to whom Irensus 
owes his accounts ; the word, however, is more correctly translated by * elders ' or 
seniors ' (Aelteste). Compare the expression dvofiyrifJioyeifjiara aToaroXiKov riyos 
irptcrfivTepov, Eosebius, Inst. Eccl. v. 8. 

rests 
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rests in the Apocalypse being written by the Apostle. If now, 
nevertheless, according to the opinion of Credner, Liicke, and 
Neander, this is not genuine ; if Credner, the zealous defender of 
the genuineness of the Gospel, ventures to speak in reference to 
the Apocalypse, of the witnesses ^ which Irenaeus brags of/ what 
weight can tiiese declarations of the elders have in reference to 
the Gospel ? The question comes to that with which Liitzelberger 
urges the defenders of the Gospel, how such a man as Irensus 
can be credited who furnishes ^m the tradition of these Asiatic 
churches nothing else than wonderful stories and accounts which are 
plainly &lse, such as (1) that the Apocalypse was revealed at the 
end of the reign of Domitian ; (2) the wonderful announcement pnt 
into the mourn of Jesus of the immense clusters of grapes in the 
kingdom of God ; (3) the tradition that Jesus was fifty years old.'^ It 
is true that these circumstances require that we should cautiously 
examine the historical traditions of Irenseus. To begin with the last 
point, Credner* has freed the father from the charge which is made 
against him. The account, attributed to John and handed down 
by the Presbyters (C Hcer, v. 33) of an announcement of the Lord 
that ' The days shall come in which there shall be vines, each of 
which has ten thousand boughs, and each bough ten thousand 
branches, and each branch ten thousand twigs,' &c., which, accord- 
ing to the statement of Irenaeus, Papias had also adopted in his 
book, certainly cannot belong to the discourses of the Lord in our 
Gospel — compare, however, the xaivov in Matth. xxvi. 29. May 
not some such word of Christ as this in Matthew lie at the founda- 
tion of the tradition, and may not those who were inclined to mil- 
lennarianism have tibus coarsely expanded it ? If such accounts 
serve to lessen the value of oral tradition, we ask whether, on the 
other hand, the worth of what is delivered in writing, which is 
free from every element of this kind, is not hereby enhanced ? As 
to the composition of the Apocalypse by John, our belief rests on 
another basis than simply me testimony of the ancients. If it is 
not genuine, John the Presbyter must at any rate be regarded 
as its author. This is required both on internal a,nd external 
grounds. But no one will think of referring the Gospel to this 
otherwise unknown person. The author of oiu* Gospel, says 
Liicke, must have had a much greater ' personality' than this pro- 
blematical presbyter possessed. That the vision of the Apoca- 
lypse was placed by the elders of Asia Minor in the reign of 
Domitian, though internal marks appear to fix the time of Galba 
as the date of the writing, is certainly very derogatory to the his- 
torical authority of these witnesses ; still the exposition of the 

^ Lutzelberger, p. 150, 151. " Einl, i. 1, p. 215. 
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Apocalypse has been carried out with so little satisfaction hitherto, 
that no one can feel justified in grounding a certain conclusion on 
this circumstance. We have entered into the argument against 
the historical authority of the witnesses to whom Irenseus appeals, 
merely that we might not leave unnoticed the strong side of the 
negative criticism. The genuineness of the Gospel is not at all 
less certain even if we reject the testimony of Irenseus. 

VII. The most important Commentaries on the Crospel, 

As Introductions to the Gospel we have Dr. Wegscheider 
Vollstdndige Einleitung in das Evangelium Johannis^ Gott., 1806 ; 
Bertholdt, Verosimilia de origine Ev. Joh, in his Opusc, ed. Winer, 
1824. 

1. Origen (oh. 253), Comm. in Ev. Joh, In the time of Jerome 
there were extant 39 tomes or sections of Origeu's exposition ; 
Eusebius says that only 22 had come down to his times. We 
possess only a part, though by no means an unimportant one, of 
this great work {0pp. Orig. ed. De la Rue, t. iv. Opera exegetica 
Orig. ed. Huet. t. i.). However important this commentary is in 
reference to the dogmatic views of Origen, and however beautiful 
some passages are as to their general Christian meaning, the 
remarks are nevertheless few which, in a strict sense, serve for the 
exegesis of the Gospel. 

2. Theodore of Mopsuestia (ob. 428), Apollinaris (400), Am- 
monius (250), Cyril of Alexandria (400). Of all these impor- 
tant fragments are found in the Catena Patrum in Ev. Joh, ed. Cor- 
derius, Antw., 1630. They are in part valuable contributions 
to the exegesis of the Gospel, particularly the remarks of Am- 
monius. 

3. Chrysostom (ob. 407), HomilL Ixxxvii. in Ev. Joh. (ed. Mo- 
relli, t. ii., ed. Montf. t. viii.). These homilies are distinguished 
especially by their great richness in practical remarks. Chrysos- 
tom too expounds the text according to a sound grammatico-his- 
torical conception of it. But the value in a purely exegetical 
view is here also lessened in consequence of Chrysostom's endea- 
vouring too freely to make use of the text polemically against 
heretical views. 

4. Theophylact (ob. 1107), Comm. in quat. Ew.^ ed. Venet, 4 
vols. vol. ii. He brings together what is most valuable from 
Chrysostom and other fathers : he combines this commonly accord- 
ing to his own judgment, and follows chiefly the grammatico-his- 
torical method of interpretation. 

5. Euthymius Zigabenus (about 1118), Comm. in quat. Evv. ed. 
Matthiae, Lips., 1792, 4 vols., vol. iv. This commentary also is 
collected from the older fathers ; much is from Chrysostom. The 

collectioin 
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oollectioD is made witli dkmmiiiatioii, and oootaiiis Tery much 
that is useful. 

6. Augustin (ob. 430), Traeiatus 124 in Jok. ed. Antw. t iii. 
Hiese are bomiliai in which Augusdn exiJains the text with great 
prolixity and mauy digreasioos. For the explanatiop of the Gospel 
on the principles of grammatiro-hislorical interpretation, they 
afford only here and there a ray of li^it» but they present an 
abundance of deep Christian thoui^ which has not been made 
sufficient use of 

7. Maldonatus (ob. 1583;, Gwur. in quat. Ear. Par. 1668, 2 
Tok. One of the best expoators of the Romish church. He 
possesses great leamins, espedally <m patristic subje<^ and much 
exegetical talent, which is unwillingly bound by the fetters of his 
church, though still it is bound by them. 

8. Luther has commented on the Gospel firom ch. i. to xx., 
partly however only in fragments (Walch*s ed. vols. vii. and viiL). 
In this commentary, when Luther does not write polemically, he 
can hardly be said to comment on the Gospel ; he lives in it and 
brines it before the soul of the reader as a divine spring of life 
for him who thirsts after life. In his exposition he commonly 
seizes the right point if he does not always establish and carry out 
his exegetical view correctly. 

9. Melanethon, Enarratio in Ev. J oh. (0pp. ed. Viteb. t. iv.), 
notes of lectures published by Caspar Cruciger. In a dedication 
to Duke Maurice, Cruciger ascribes the work to himself. The 
explanations are natural. In general, dogmatic views prevail over 
exegetical. The shorter Annotationes by Melanethon, whidi Luther 
published in 1523, are a different wort. 

10. Calvin, Comm. in Ev. Joh. {0pp. ed. Ams. t vi.). Calvin's 
Commentaries on the four Gospels are less elaborated than those 
on the Epistles ; nevertheless the great reformer in this work also, 
and especially in respect to John, is distinguished as an interpreter 
by his easy, natural, and at the same time deep explanations. As to 
exegetical talent we must give him the preference above his fellows. 

11. Beza, Comm. in N. T. Gen. 1565, Tig. 1653. In the 
Gospels Beza developes his knowledge of the language and his 
exegetical tact more than in the Epistles ; though he does not 
explain all the difficulties, and does not penetrate deep enough 
into the spiritual meaning. 

12. Zwingli Annott, in plerosque N. T. librosy Tig. 1581. 
Many conceptions of his own. 

The valuable collection of Marloratus {Expositio Catholica N. T. 
Viviafei, 1605) forms a kind of Catena of the reformers, in which 
the best passages from Calvin, Melanethon, Bucer, Musculus, 
Brentius, and others are brought together. 

13. Grotius 
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13. Grotins (ob. 1645), C(mm. in quat. Evv, 1644. Halae, 1769, 
ed. Windheim, 2 vols. His Commentary on the Gospels is cha- 
racterized by its unafiected exegesis and by the copiousness of its 
antiquarian and linguistic remarks, as sirell as parallel passages 
from profane writers, which, however, are not always apposite. 

14. Lampe (ob. 1729), Comm. ezegetico-analyticus in Ev. Joh.^ 
Amst 1735, 3 vol. 4to. Lampe puts this in a huge shell rudely 
coni^ructed of abstract logic and unaccommodatmg dogmatic, 
nevertheless it has been used by following commentators as a light 
to their feet. Under the panoply of syllogism there beats a feel- 
ing heart, and his learning is so respectable that probably none of 
those who have come after him have exercised so much indepen- 
dent care on the Gospel. 

15. Bengel (ob. 1752), Gnomon N. T, 1773 (republished by 
Dr. Steudel). His indications are sunbeams and his hints flashes 
of lightning. Where he treads in a beaten path he compresses 
into two or three words what others say in long pages, and fre- 
quently he opens new views through rocks and forests. 

16. Carl Christ. Tittmann (ok 1820), Meletemata Sacra sive 
Comm. exegetico'critico-histor, in Ev, Joh,^ Lips. 1816. On the 
whole a very easy and natural exegesis, but it fails in depth as to 
the developement of ideas and in precision. 

17. Paulus, Comm, zu Evangel, Joh. in his Comm, zu den Evan- 
gelien^ vol. iv. 2nd ed. The Gospel of John is commented ^on 
only as far as ch. xi., i, «., as far as the history of the Passion. This 
Commentary is not on the whole so ample as that on the synoptical 
account. That which is faulty in this Commentary is probably at 
the present time better known than its merits. If the commentator 
were as well acquainted with the things of heaven as he is with the 
concerns of earm his book would be excellent. The author would 
without doubt have been more happy in explaining the judicial pro- 
ceedings of Palestine than the life of Him in whose mouth no false- 
hood was found, and who was smitten for our sins. 

18. Kuinoel, Comm. in Ev, Joh,, 3rd ed. 1826. As a repertory 
of the views belonging to the exegetical period from 1750 to 1820, 
when the explanation of the words was just as deficient in acuteness 
as that of the ma:tter was in depth, this Commentary may still be 
usefuL 

19. Liicke, Comm, zum Evang, Joh,, 3rd ed. vol. i. 1840. In 
the first edition of this work there gushed forth a youthful enthu- 
siasm, which, however, like that of Herder, was not distinctly con- 
scious of its own existence ; yet this was the first exegetical work 
in which the believing spirit of the recent theology expressed 
itself in a living manner. The second and third editions are 
considerably altered, and are distinguished by the clearness and 

finished 
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finished character of the style as well as by profoundness of in- 
vestigation. 

20. Olshausen, Bihlischer Comm. zu sdmmtlichen Schriften des 
Neuen Test. 5 vols. 3rd ed. 1832. The excellence of this exposition 
consists in the endeavour to develope the individual manner of 
thinking of the different writers of the Bible, in connection with the 
unity of the doctrinal views of the Bible in general. Yet it appears 
to us that the exposition of the three first Gospels is more carefully 
composed, and lays claim to a higher degree of originality than: 
that of John. 

21. Fikenscher, Biblisch-praktische Auslegung des Ev. Joh.y 
3 vols. 1831-1833. The work is a Biblical explanation for gene- 
ral readers of education, but it contains many hints which are of 
value to professed expositors. 

22. H. A. W. Meyer, Kritisch'-exeget. Commentar fiber das N. T. 
Pt. 2, 1834. The Cfommentary of the author has improved in the 
succeeding volumes. The exposition of John must be designated 
as meagre. 

23. Kurze Eriddrung des Ev. Joh.yhj De Wette, 2nd ed. 1839. 
The most important data for exposition are compressed in a judi- 
cious manner and with independent judgment, yet the mass of 
different notices compressed into so small a space prevents the im- 
pression of the whole ; the brevity of his own explanations also is 
not sufficient to gain an altogether satisfactory insight into the most 
important passages. The Straussian criticism also has exerted an 
influence on the exposition of this Gospel, although this is much 
less than in the three first Gospels. 

Great advantage may be gained preparatory to the study of this 
Gospel from Frommann, Johanneischer Lehrhegriff, 1831, and 
Neander's Geschichte der PJlanzung der christlichm Kirche, 3rd 
ed. 1841, p. 757, sq. [History of the Plantmg of the Christian 
Church, translated by J. E. Ryland, vol. ii. p. 239, sq.] 

Whilst this Commentary was in the press there have appeared 
two works relating to this Gospel which deserve notice — the Com- 
mentary of Baum^rten-Crusius, vol. i. pt. i. (ch. i.-viii.), Jena, 
1843 ; Mid a treatise by Kostlin {Der Lehrhegriff des Ev. und der 
£lm 1843^"'^ ^^^ verwandten neu-testarnentlicken Lehrhegriffe, 

The work of the now deceased theologian of Jena presents for 
the most part m the text only his own exposition of the author, and 
notices other expositions principally in the notes with great brevitv, 
asisthec^withLiicke. It may lay claim to the iSerit of S 
T^'J'n^^u^ f exposition, penetrating into the spirit of the GospeL 
The position taken by the author, who does not decidedly bSSg 

to 
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to any of the present theological schools, in reference to the question 
of the genuineness and credibility of the Gospel, is worthy of remark. 
With freedom, firmness, and historical tact he presents briefly the 
principal grounds which oblige us to acknowledge its genuineness ; 
and as regards the credibility of the matters of fact, he maintains 
in general those views which the extreme criticism of the present 
day wishes to regard as antiquated, applying to them the name of 
' antiquated Harmonistic and Apologetic ;' only with regard to the 
miracles the deceased author assumes a negative but by no means 
a clear position. He defends also the originality of the discourses 
of the Redeemer as given by John, though he does not deny the 
influence of an elaborating hand. We here quote only what he 
says respecting the doctrine of the Logos. This doctrine, accord- 
ing to the view of the author, cannot be regarded as an expansion 
and personification of the Old Testament doctrine of the word and 
wisdom of God — ^it is more probably an exotic growth of Judaism 
invented in Alexandria in order to unite itself with the Grecian 
philosophy. ' The probability on the other hand is, that the doc- 
trine of the Logos had found entrance and significance amongst 
Jews and Christians beyond Alexandria in the time of the compo- 
sition of John's prologue.' Individuals only had introduced it in 
the immediate sphere of the Evangelist, perhaps Apollos. John 
has not made it the object of his own speculation, but has received 
it only to obtain an expression answering to his sublime impression 
of Clmst. 

The author of the new idea of John's doctrine {Lehrhegriff des 
Ev. Joh., &c.), which originally appeared in Tubingen as a prize 
essay, adopts the principles of Baur and Schwegler. The Gospel 
(according to him) appeared in the second century, and is com- 
posed with the iremco-apologetical design of reconciling the 
opposite parties that existed in the Christian church. Li Christ's 
discoiKses throughout, and even when John the Baptist is intro- 
duced, no one speaks except the unknown Evangelist. He has 
completely disengaged himself from the principles of Judaism. 
The fundamental idea of the work lies in tne thought that 
Christianity is the absolute religion. This absolute religion has 
appeared in a personal form in the Xoyos become man, by whom 
first light and life have been imparted to the world, so that out of 
him there is only death and darkness. The author lays claim to 
having risen in his work, considered as an exhibition of objective 
history, high above the stand-point of Frommann, but he has no 
right to claim this, except on the supposition that Dr. Baur's view 
of the history of the dogmas of the first and second centiuy is the 
only one that has an historical foundation. 
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ON THE RELATION OF SCRIPTURE TO 
HUMAN INQUIRY. 

By William M'Combie, author of ' Moval Ageacy, 
and Man as a Moval Agent/ &c. 

Trutu may be viewed as objective or as subjective, and in aD 
inquiries which embrace the operation of human Uiought and 
feeling, it is of importance that this distinction should be kept in 
view. That Beinc has its modes, laws, and relations, not the less 
thouch these should not be appreliended or known by any human 
mind, will be admitted by all, save the pure idealist. While this 
is what constitutes objective truth, subjective truth is the mental 
perception or apprehension of these. 

Truth ranges itself under various divisions, e. g.^ scientific^ 
speculative, historical, moral. Scientific truth, whether demon- 
strative or hiductive, admits but of one uniform apprehension in 
all minds. It is not exactly so with historical truth, and still less 
so with economical, speculative, and moral. Many matters, poli- 
tical, social, and intellectual, may be very variously aj^rehended 
by difierent minds. Very diflerent and even opposite views may 
be entertained of them ; in their subjective state therefore they 
take the form of opinion. Moral trutn, on the other hand, in its 
subjective state takes the form of conviction. Whether the 
former (opinion) induce to action or not is a question of expediency, 
the latter must be acted on (its very object is to induce action), or 
the moral sense suffers violence. Now we conceive that Revela- 
tion comes in as an authority only in the latter of these — moral 
truth, or what involves obligation. It binds duty, but leaves 
opinion free. 

On matters of natural science, of cosmogony, of history, on 
which the sacred writers may have had occasion to speak, we con- 
ceive that revelation neither precludes nor forbids the fullest 
inquiry ; and that its proper authority is not in the least aflfected 
by whatever may be the results of such inquiry. The Bible is 
not a revelation of natural or of civil history (although it embodies 
the earliest observations extant in the former, and the most ancient 
and trustworthy notices of the latter), far less of physical science, 
but of man's relation to God as a moral being, and more especially 
of his state as a sinner, and the Divine scheme of redemption. 

If we inquire dispassionately, and apart from the influence of 
systems, what was the nature or measure of the influence called 

Inspiration, 
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Inspiration, we shall find that, in entire correspondence with the 
view we have just stated, it extended to the message simply as it 
bore on the moral or spiritual being of man ; that the forms of 
history, poetry, apologue, were merely the shell or the setting in 
which the pearl of spiritual truth was conveyed. While it was 
meant to enlighten the mind, it was chiefly in order that it might 
reach the heart or soul, melt and subdue it by the love of God, 
and transform it into his image anew. Accordingly we find 
Divine truth in the Scriptures conveyed, for the most part, not in 
the abstract, but in the subjective form. It comes forth as the 
utterance of human hearts — ^hearts instinct with spiritual life — a 
life which fills and subjugates the whole being. And even in 
those places where God himself condescends to address men di- 
rectly, his voice is but the utterance as it were of a human sub- 
jectivity, expressing the hopes, the fears, the joys, the surprisals 
of a limited and embodied mind. This condescension — this 
anthropomorphising, is not without an aim. It has an object of 
the highest importance in view — nothing less than to reach the 
sympathies of the human soul. 

Spiritual truth, in addition to its coming to us chiefly in the 
subjective form, in contradistinction from the abstract or scientific, 
is linked, to great extent, to facts — facts in the history of nations 
and of individuals. Its varied and wondrous appliance of motive, 
as well as its moral code, is made to a great extent to cluster 
round and spring out of those facts. The whole mechanism, if 
we may so speak, of the redemptive economy, from first to last, 
moves and plays amid human life and action, and is evolved by 
human agency. Had belief been purely or chiefly an intellectual 
state, it is probable Revelation would have come to us in the form 
of abstract statement, but being more a state of the heart or soul, 
it comes prevailingly in the form of interesting and afiecting facts, 
and bears in its speciality not the aspect of a formula, but of a 
testimony. Now testimony is a form of communicating know- 
ledge or truth, which, when it bears on matters not otherwise 
ascertainable^ demands confidence in him who gives it — an essential 
constituent of faith. 

It is the fundamental doctrine of Protestantism that the Scrip- 
tures are the rule of faith. What is the domain of faith ? Only 
matters not ascertainable through experience or the exercise of 
reason. Whatever becomes matter of science is removed from 
this domain. All matters then on which the sacred writers may 
have had occasion to speak, coming within the region of science, or 
which may be ascertainable by observation, induction, or inde- 
pendent investigation of whatever kind, are not matters of faith. 
Tlie Scriptures give no authoritative deliverance on them, but so 

far 
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far as they embody any reference to them, simply present before 
us the knowledge, the modes of thinking, and the impressions of 
the writers ; and it was no part of their special endowment for 
their work to place them ahead of their times in matters coming 
within the sphere in question. Had it been otherwise, had that 
strict scientific acciu*acy which so many of those who seem to re- 
gard themselves as specially intrusted with the defence of Scrip- 
ture, unwisely assume to be necessary in order to the vindication 
of its peculiar claims, been an element in the Divine intention, or 
in the qualification of the various writers — ^had it been the 
Divine intention, we say, to secure such accuracy in all matters 
coming within the region of science, on which they had occasion 
to touch, the Bible would have been fully as much a revelation of 
science as of religion ; discovery would m many cases, perhaps in 
nearly all, have been anticipated, the exercise of the human 
faculties superseded, and the spirit of inquiry, with all its attend- 
ant stimulus, intellectual expansion, elevation, and delight, been 
laid to sleep. 

God has pursued a very different course, and one more in har- 
mony with the intellectual and moral constitution of man. Man's 
intellect is stimulated, expanded, and invigorated by firee and 
earnest inquiry, and God has left open to mm the whole region 
where inquiry can be successful, or attended with definite and 
sure results. But intellectual activity, or vigour, or expansion, 
has no necessary connection with spiritual life. All the iutel- 
lectual activities may be stirred, and yet the moral sense remain 
dead. It can be moved only by what addresses itself to the 
emotional being — ^by what makes obligation apparent and duty 
felt. In revelation this purpose is apparent from beginning to 
end. It treats not abstractly of the nature of God, of the soul, 
or of duty, but practically. Proceeding on the assumption that 
what man chiefly needed in his fallen condition was not so much 
materials for an objective apprehension (this he already possesses*), 
but a subjective realization ; its great aim throughout is to induce 
this — ^to make us feel and realize our relation to him in every 
pulse and movement of our moral being. It brings him before 
us not merely as the creator, sustainer, and governor of all things, 
but more especially as the father of our spirits, the inspector of our 
actions and our hearts, the guide of our ways, the protection of 
our weakness if we trust in Him ; but our strict and awful judge 
if we violate his law, and despise his warnings. And then, in the 
redeeming economy, which constitutes the peculiar and distinctive 

* Bom. L 20 : ** For the inyisible things of him (Grod) from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead." 
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glory of revelation, he is brought before our view as pitying us in 
our condition of sin and ruin, as loving us so as to send his Son to 
sufier and die for our redemption, and as plying us with every 
motiye which the compassion and love of his infinite mind could 
put forth to induce us to return to him and obtain salvation and 
peace. In a word, it is always the soul that is aimed at, though 
plied through the medium of the mind or intelligence by means of 
statements, facts, appeals, dehortations, promises, warnings. It is 
the soul that has come under the domimon of spiritual death, and 
it is there, as at the centre of the moral being, that spiritual life 
must be rekindled. What is it but a condition of the soul which 
the Scriptures present to us as the essence of all moral excellence 
and obedience — ' love is the fulfilling of the law.' It was not an 
intellectual quickening but a spiritual, that Christ came to efiect 
— * the words that I speak imto you, they are spirit and they are 
life ;' and he gloried in the reaUzation of this distinctive feature 
of his mission— 'I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, 
and hast revealed them unto babes.' Nay, more, we are dis- 
tinctly warned that the efiect of the mere intellectual reception of 
the facts and announcements of Revelation is the most disastrous 
and fatal possible — ' The letter killeth.' 

Does then piety most readily ally itself to ignorance and intel- 
lectual dormancy ? and is it true indeed, after all, that ' ignorance 
is th^ mother of devotion' ? Not so : but piety demands a teach- 
able and submissive spirit. Intellectual vigour, refinement, and 
expansion are not the less to be aspired after, valued, and ho- 
noured. Nay, Revelation has been the best stimulant to whatever 
dignifies and adorns humanity ; but the most refined and expan- 
sive intellect must be ready to yield when and wherever God 
speaks, alike with the most limited and uncultured. Then reason 
must submit and faith come into exercise. ' He that will not 
receive the kingdom of heaven as a httle child shall in nowise 
enter therein.' This it is which renders it of so much importance 
that the sphere in which the divine authority is interposed should 
be rightly apprehended and w^ll defined ; for the most disastrous 
consequences have resulted, and are continuing to this hour to 
result, from an undue and unwarrantable extension of it. Who 
shall attempt to depict the evils which have been produced by 
attempting to stretch this authority over the domain of the intel- 
lect, when it was intended to embrace only the spiritual being 
and moral relations of man ? 

Revelation then neither interdicts nor limits any inquiry legiti- 
mate to the human faculties, or to which they may be competent ; 
and no course could in our apprehension be more unwise on the 
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part of its advocates than to seem jealous o^ or to frown on, any 
fair scrutiny, whatever relation sucn scrutiny may bear to any of 
the statements or facts it embodies. Rightly apprehended it 
stands upon a basis secure against all assaults from such miarters. 
It will hold on its course, maintain its inteerity, and fulfil its 
purpose, whatever may be the bearing of such inquiries, or their 
results. 

For let us again for a moment revert to the (juestion : — what 
were the Scriptures intended to teach ? Not science, not chro* 
nology, not history for itself, not even theology strictly, but re- 
ligion, considered as a disposition of the heart and mind towarda 
God. Why demand that a book with such a purpose should in 
its references to natural facts speak in the language of perfect 
science, or that its historical sketches should be elaborate philo- 
sophical digests ? In the countries and during the epochs in whidi 
the Scriptures were penned, if they were to come through a human 
medium at all, or to be capable of taking any hold on human 
sympathies, these conditions could not but be violated. Unless 
the entire feelings and impressions of the sacred writers in regard 
to matters of social life, and natural objects and phenomena, had 
been held in abeyance or overborne, it followed inevitably that 
those feelings and impressions must blend with their writings. 
The earlier books of Scripture were written in times and in con- 
ditions of society which we can now scarcely realize — ^times when 
the science of nature had hardly begun to he cultivated, and when 
speculative questions which have now been discussed for ages with 
the greatest subtlety, had never once been stirred. Why then be 
so unreasonable as to make demands of Revelation the fulfilling of 
which was never embraced in its intention, and which the nature 
of the case did not admit of its fulfilling ? Why boggle at sup- 
posed discrepancies between its statements and the results of 
modem investigation, when it was never intended to anticipate, 
embrace, or any way interfere with such results ? The cosmogony 
of Moses may not readily embrace all the geological changes ana 
epochs : had it done so, it would certainly have been ahead of .the 
present condition of geological science. It is enough that in its 
great lines, and in the main impression which it ma^es, it tallies 
with the results of the most extended observation and the soundest 
inference ;— that it teaches us the great truth that the uniyerse is 
the work of one independent and Almighty Litelligence, and that 

it was evolved and built up not by miracle but by labour that it 

rose through successive and ascending stages, and was not called 
lorth as the wonder of an instantaneous spell. 

^^*er, why should the proper authority of Revelation be re- 
garded as in the least invalidated though some historical discre^ 
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Smcies or chronolo^cal iiiaccuracies should be discovered in it ? 
o we deal thus in any analogous case that comes within our own 
experience ? Suppose a friend should send a messenger request- 
ing our immediate attendance at his house, because a serious acci- 
dent had befallen one of his family ; should we neglect to comply 
with his request, or treat the message as a fabrication, because in 
the meantime we had happened to learn from another party that 
the messenger had fallen mto some inaccuracy respecting the time 
or the place at which the accident had occurred ? Clearly not : 
for this, instead of ajQTectin^, would confirm our belief in the fact 
of the accident having realiy occurred. 

We have no sympathy whatever with that spirit which cannot 
rest secure in its faith so long as any difficulty remains insolved, 
or any discrepancy unharmonized. We, on the contrary, regard 
the difficulties and the slight discrepancies which the Scriptures 
present as among the strongest bulwarks of our faith ; and there 
are few things we can more deeply regret than that ihe demand 
for their complete reduction should even by implication have been 
ever conceded to sceptics as at all fair or even rational. What 
were fiiith where everything was clear and no difficulty ; that 
were not faith but science — seeing, leaving no room for trust, and 
precluding hope and aspiration after future mental advances and 
enlargement. 

But it may be objected that the theory of inspiration for which 
we are contending would introduce a painful uncertainty as to 
many questions of fact found in the Scriptures. Once admit that 
the sacred writers were not secured against all inaccuracy and 
mistake, and what guarantee have we for the correctness of many 
of their statements, especially those of a supernatural kind ? In 
the first place, all that we have for the trustworthiness of human 
testimony generally, which we uniformly receive when it comes 
from parties who evince soundness of mind, competent informa- 
tion, and honesty ; unless there be some special reasons for sus- 
pecting or rejecting it. And then in addition to this, there is the 
important fact, wnich we assume to be admitted by all parties 
whom we are now addressing, that Scripture constitutes the 
vehicle of God's will and merciful intentions towards our race ; 
and therefore that the Bible is on the whole just what he 
intended it to be — ^possessed of all the fidelity and correctness 
compatible with its being conveyed through a human medium, and 
adapted to come within the comprehension and to enlist the sym- 
pathies of every class and nation of human kind. The general 
and effijctive but not perfunctory superintendence which we con- 
ceive to have been exercised on the part of God over the sacred 
writers, whUe suffident to sustain full confidence in their fidelity 
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and prevailing correctness, possesses the advantage of being free 
from the serious if not insurmountable difficulties which attach to 
the theory of verbal or plenary suggestion. And thus scope is 
not only allowed for the faith we instinctively repose in honest and 
competent human testimony, but for that which is inspireA by the 
fact that the writings in question are the chosen vehicle of God's 
merciful intentions towards us. The lowest claim therefore which 
can be preferred on behalf of the sacred writers is that their tes- 
timony be uniformly received, unless from discrepancies in the 
record itself, or from independent and certain sources of evidence, 
they are proved to be incorrect. As to supernatural facts: if 
once the Bible is admitted to embody a divine revelation at all, 
they, to our apprehension, require no greater evidence to render 
them credible than any other facts ; for such a revelation being in 
itself essentially and inevitably supernatural, the admission of its 
being of this character removes all improbability from whatever 
supernatural developments or attestations of it God may see meet 
to employ. 

The striking and literal ftilfilment of prophecy in so many cases 
constitutes in itself alone a proof of the supernatural endowment 
of the sacred writers which can never be set aside. And the pro- 
gress of research and discovery will go on as it has hitherto done, 
to confirm increasingly the accuracy and fidelity of the Scriptures 
generally, and bring out these more distinctly and impressively 
to view ; at the same time we are satisfied it will evolve new points 
of difficulty to those who hold the sacred penmen to have been the 
subjects of an inspiration extending to all they wrote in its entire 
bearings and minutest detail. Our own conviction, the reader is 
ere this time aware, is that such a theory is untenable, nor can 
we help feeling a deep regret that any such should have ever been 
maintained. 

Amid discussions respecting points of externality, or questions 
of mere verbal harmony, the fact has not had sufficient importance 
accorded to it, that Revelation carries the witness of its divinity in 
itself. It has verified itself in human consciousness from age to 
age, and would continue to do so though all external proofs were 
swept away. Its moral truth and elevation have wrung a reluctant 
acknowledgment from the bitterest sceptics, and it can never want 
a witness so long as the human constitution remains unchanged. 
And then the admission of its moral truth must lead to an acknow- 
ledgment of its distinctive facts by all who fairly entertain the 
question, and are capable of judging of the spnngs of human 
action and motive. 

Having thus endeavoured to evolve an answer to the question, 

What 
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What is the relation of the Scriptures to science and human in- 
quiry generally, — ^it will now he expected of us to devote some 
attention to the more special inquiry, What is the relation of 
Scripture to theology ? A satisfactory answer to this question 
cannot be ohtained without ascertaining both what objects theo- 
\o^ embraces, and whence its materials are derived. As to its 
objects, theology may be defined the Science of the Relations of 
God to the Universe. It is usually divided into natural and re- 
Tealed ; the fwrner embracing whatever may be ascertained or 
inferred respecting those relations from nature, providence, and 
social life ; the latter deriving its materials from Revelation only. 
The field embraced by the former Revelation leaves of course as 
open as before, although itself anticipating and giving definite- 
ness to many of the results. 

In any such inquiry as the present it is of the utmost importance 
that it be borne in mind that theology is not one of the exact 
sciences, and therefore not standing forth in any such indepen- 
dence of Revelation as those sciences. The question as to the 
Being of God considered as a question of pure science does not 
belong to theology but to Ontology. It is the primary question 
when the reason proposes to itself the task of accounting \ov Being. 
To those who have made mental processes their study, the reasons 
of the incertitude of theology as a science merely of observation 
and induction will readily present themselves. The distinctive 
feature of mental action is its voluntary character ; in this it 
stands in contrast to physical action, and apart from the dominion 
of physical law. Then there is the fact that no one has a direct 
inspection of the processes of any mind but his own, and that these 
processes are often very difficult both to seize and to classify — all 
these elements contribute to make any branch of knowledge in 
which the actings of mind form a main part exceedingly recondite 
and difficult. Nor will the difficulty be on the whole abated when 
the inquiiy respects the actings and operation of the Infinite and 
Supreme Intelligence. For to other causes must in this case be 
added the moral darkness and the alienation of man's heart from 
his Maker. And thus it has been found that inquiries respecting 
the relations sustained by God both to the phenomenal and ra- 
tional universe, and more especially respecting fee position and 
prospects of man under such relations, when pursued apart from 
a knowledge of revelation, have ever quickly merged into doubt 
and uncertainty, producing, even in the hands of those most 
earnestly devoted to such inquiries, and best qualified to pursue 
them, very little meriting to be regarded as true science. Deeply 
conscious of such being the case, candid and enlightened minds 
will receive with thankfulness whatever Revelatipn may supply to 
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them, adapted to aid or throw light on any inyestigations they may 
institute respecting the manifestations of God in me universe, and 
the relations he sustains to its diversified existences. 

If the Bihle be admitted to be a revelation from God at all, 
it may be expected to embody a large and peculiar repdttory of 
matenals towards the construction of a divine philosophy. In 
taking careful account of its deliverances and facts, no fair inquiry 
is precluded, but, on the contrary, greatly stimulated as well as 
aided. The way in which the Scriptures treat of the relations of 
God to his rational creatures presents a striking contrast to the 
way in which they treat of material or physical relations ; for while 
in the one case they take up the current knowledge, impressions, 
and modes of thinking, in the other they maintain a determined 
warfare against current impressions and notions ; and, indeed, the 
whole drift of the Old Testament Scriptures, as well as of that 
theocratic economy about which so large a portion of them is 
conversant, was to withstand and repel their fatal progress, and to 
present an organised and living manifestation before the nations of 
the truth they so tended to subvert. On the whole, then, in regard 
to the more general relations of God to the imiverse, both pheno- 
menal and rational, the Scriptures give a certain sound, while 
beyond but a narrow limit, that of Nature, in the ears even of the 
most attentive and patient listeners, has ever been found uncertain ; 
baffling even the moral reason in its most earnest efforts to draw 
from it a distinct response. Yet the teaching of the former neither 
traverses nor supersedes that of the latter, but only, if we may so 
say, interprets its lispings, and supplements its defects. 

So much for theology in its more general aspect. In that more 
special department wmch embraces the relations of God to man, 
considered as a sinner placed under an economy of mercy, the 
Scriptures supply the whole and only materials. But in general 
it is the materials only — facts and announcements, not the grounds 
and relations of these. The great aim of the Scriptures evidently 
is to teach men religion, not abstract knowledge, not even theology 
(as we have already remarked) considered as a science. They 
do certainly aim at making men wise, but it is with a spiritual 
wisdom — it is ' wise unto salvation.' It is a wisdom which has its 
origin in spiritual emotion. ' The fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom,' and which from the centre of the moral being 
radiates in every form of virtue — * first pure, then peaceable .... 
fiill of mercy and good fruits.' 

It hence follows that religion may flourish not only in minds 
incapable of apprehending the relations in question, but in those 
also who, possessing such capability, may nevertheless, from various 
causes, misconceive of them greatly, and even egregiously. The 
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records of piety and Christian virtue in every age bear testimony 
to this. It is not the views which men entertain or take up regard- 
ing the relations which the facts and announcements of ScTiptiure 
bear to each other, or to the great scheme of the Divine govern- 
ment, ^hich affisct their spiritual condition, but the views they 
entertain of their own immediate relation to God. A serious mis- 
conception has Icmg prevailed and operated perniciously here. An 
adherence to objective truth — ^to what may have been deemed by 
some particular party a sound formula — has been put in the 
place of a subjective reception or realization in the individual con- 
sciousness of God's testimony, or has been held as the sole instru- 
ment of inducing this. And as a natural consequence, on the 
other hand, misconceptions or errors of opinion or theory have been 
ag^avated into heresies demanding the exclusion from Christian 
society of those entertaining them, even though evincing the de- 
voutest hearts and the hohest lives. The heresy condemned in 
Scripture consists not primarily, we conceive, in error of opinion 
or meory, but, springing from a perversion of spiritual or moral 
sentiment, takes the form of a practical rejection of Divine teach- 
ing, or of some portion of it. in the moral error, and not in the 
intellectual mistake or misconception, was its peculiar virus. 
Indeed, we have vet to be convinced that the Scriptures either 
enjoin or exemplinr exclusion from the Church on account of in- 
tellectual error, when not wilful, nor produced or stimulated by 
a perversion of moral feeling. Those characterised as guilty of 
heresy in Scriptures are described as ' denying the Lord who 
bought them ;' and their sin is classed with ' works of the flesh,' 
and takes its place among the blackest crimes. In its primary 
sense, as used in Scripture indeed, heresy denoted a sect or 
development of schism ; and the heretic was not a propagator of 
doctrinal error, but a fomenter of division. 

The Scriptures, then, teach religion directly — theology by im- 
plication ; and the demand which they make on any one who would 
evolve a theology from them is, that whatever they contain should 
be readily recognised, and carefdlly and candidly weighed. Pre- 
senting no scheme of divine philosophy connectedly and in detail, 
of course no scheme purporting to be derived from them is entitled 
to claim to be exclusively theirs ; and it must ever be an open 
question whether or not they underlie and support any particular 
one throughout — ^a question which no person or party can fairly 
assume to be settled by the Scriptures themselves, or can appeal 
to them exclusively as settling, seeing the meaning of what may 
be held to be the grounds and proofe of this must, on the funda- 
mental principle of Protestantism, alwajrs be open to discussion. 
No theological system indeed, however widely sanctioned, can 
fisdrly prefer any higher claim than this, of being an essay or 
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endeavour towards a development of the rationale of Scripture 
teaching. And that system is most entitled to reception which 
evinces herein the greatest consistency and success. 

That most important division of theology, then, of which the 
materials are denved from Scripture alone, is thus found to he in 
great measure a matter of induction and of inference ; and so &r 
as it partakes of this character it must, considered as a science, 
be, not fixed, but progressive, capable of being advanced and 
matured, both by new light thrown on the sense of Scripture, and 
by patient and enlightened study and collation. The relation of 
Scnpture, then, to tneolo^, is analogous to the relation of the 
quarry to the building, ana in harmony with the relation of nature 
to physical science, so that labour, research, inquiry, induction, 
and the application of a comprehensive reason, far from being 
interdicted or precluded, are stimulated and called into vigorous 
exercise. Thus the whole works and the word of God are found 
to harmonise ; as they conspire, not to repress, but quicken and 
stimulate our mental activity. 

Still there will be many reclaimers ; and from such (if candid) 
we would request attention to a few yet further remarks. That 
the Scriptures were not meant to teach a theology so much as a 
a life is, we conceive, evinced by what we may csdl the duality of 
their teaching. Instead of manifesting, like philosophy, a restless 
striving after a sole universal principle, they everywhere teach and 
exemplify a double acency — uie divine and the human. It is the 
active subject and the living divine stimulus. Its teaching, ' Work, 
man, work, strive even to agony,' has running alongside of it, 
* It is God that worketh in you.' Now the case is put as if on 
God depended all, and now as if on man depended all : no appre- 
hension of discrepancy shown — no care to evolve a theory, or to 
save one. Let those who list account for diversity originating 
out of unity, or solve the relation of the phenomenal to the 
absolute, or of the finite to the infinite ; the Scriptures own no 
concern with such speculations. They deal with the actual ; and 
address themselves to the rational soul, on spiritual and moral 
truths, which are instantly felt in every awakened consciousness, 
to take hold on the immutable and eternal. 

That the Scriptures embody no developed system of theology is 
further evident trom the fact, that the supporters of the two great 
opposing theological schemes have each alike, and each very suc- 
cessfully, claimed a foundation in them — the one taking up and 
starting from the principle of the Divine agency, the other taking 
up and making its starting point of the human ; each respectively 
laying vehement claim to whatever declares or illustrates its appro- 
priated rallying truth. The adjustment of this great and long- 
standing controversy it falls not within our present purpose to 
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inqnire into ; though the intelligent reader will perhaps be able to 
inter in what direction we would seek it. But we cannot allow 
that aspect of the Scriptures which has called forth these remarks 
to pass from our view without observing how completely they thus 
steer clear of that one-sidedness which has been to such a degree 
the bane of human systems in every age. 

Views like those we have been endeavouring to bring out in 
this paper, while securing to the Scriptures their just place and 
proper honour as the repository of God's truth and will in regard 
to our spiritual being and condition, would unsting the odium 
theologicumy by preventing men from judging or pronouncing on 
each other's spiritual state or future destiny on account of their 
theolo^cal opinions. Then might every one come to the study of 
the Scriptures in a calm dispassionate spirit, and state the results 
of his honest investigation without either bitterness or fear ; that 
keen sectarian virulence bemg extinguished which now so much 
inflames theological discussion. And then might we expect as 
near an approadi to the solution of great theological questions as 
the present limitation of our faculties will permit ; at all events, 
a spirit of respect and forbearance would characterise their inge- 
nuous discussion. And, above all, the avenues of the soul, now 
so often stifled by rigid dogmas and sectarian feeling, would be 
opened up to the direct entrance of the living word in all its 
divine freshness and power. 

Is there then sucn an uncertainty about the teaching of the 
Scriptures, as to allow of those who profess submission to their 
authority entertaining any sort of opinions notwithstanding ? There 
is no uncertainty about the teachmg of Scripture in relation to its 
proper object It possesses a spiritual vitahty, and a moral certi- 
tude and force, to which there is nothing to be compared. Nowhere 
is its precision and force so well described as in tne record itself : 
* The word of God is quick and pwerftd, sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a discemer of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart,' In their entire bearing, the Scriptures 
go to secure the highest order of harmony ; but it is by commu- 
nicating an identity of spiritual light and moral emotion. The 
image of God is impressed on the soul, and induces not an intel- 
lectual but a moral correspondence. * As in water face answereth 
to face, so doth the heart of man to man.' Uniformity of opinion 
was not enforced by apostolic authority, nor secured by apostolic 
teaching. It was not even aimed at. Matters of opinion were left 
to individual persuasion, as matters of expediency were to indi- 
vidual option : * Let every one be fully persuaded in his own mind.' 
It is far otherwise in regard to matters of duty and faith ; no room 
for doubt or uncertainty is left in anything that has a vital bearing 
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on these ; the law is conspicuous and decisive, ' that he may run 
who readeth.' And then, though not the primary object of divine 
teaching, the, in reality, most effective course is taken to secure 
substantial harmony of opinion in all ingenuous teachable minds. 
All the emotions appropriate to the spiritual life are stirred and 
kept alive by a few great facts bearing the fullest attestation. Of 
these the great fact that ' Christ died for our sins ' stands like the 
sun in the centre, which, once revealed in its glory, irradiates the 
whole system. Accordingly we find the theology of the apostles 
projected from the cross ; and the divine scheme can only be seen 
m its full and relative proportions from the point whence it radiates. 
Delivered under the light of the Divine Sacnfice, it is never abstract, 
never addressed to the intellect primarily, but to the rational soul, 
the centre and seat of the moral emotions. There quickened and 
stimulated by the entire teaching of Scripture, faith works by love, 
and through it reaches a substantial harmony, both subjective and 
objective. It is also worthy of being noted in this connection, that 
the teaching of Scripture is prevailingly in contact with social life. 
The discourses of Christ were addre^d to audiences drawn from 
and living in the society around him ; the greater part of the 
apostolic teaching was addressed in familiar letters to bodies of 
Christians, or to individuals sustaining the most important social 
and official relations. In each case we teaching was practical, 
bearing constantly on faith and duty. Replenished throughout 
the Scriptures are with the most momentous truth, but it is truth 
not of theory, but of obligation. It never terminates in making us 
think right, but passes on directly to the seat of responsibility, in 
order to make us feel right and do right. When this is secured, 
there is small danger to be apprehended from diversity of opinion ; 
and if this is missed, what is uniformity worth, though centring in 
the purest scheme of orthodoxy ever devised. 

All the great purposes of revelation might have been secured 
though theology as a science had never been developed, as they 
have been in myriads of redeemed and purified spirits who were 
never capable of taking it up as such. !Philosophy is a want not 
of the moral but of the intellectual being, and this being has in 
every age remained dormant or imdeveloped in the majority of 
the race. The speculative craving possesses but a small minority, 
though in that minority it operates with the force of destiny, 
impelling them in the search after ' the reason of things.' But to 
embody the fruits of the exercise of this temperament in a dog- 
matic form, and constructing a detailed system of doctrinal results 
and checks, to demand its reception of all, as the embodiment of 
Scripture saving truth ; what course could betray a greater 
ignorance of human nature, or greater inattention to Divine 
procedure and example E 
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THE YOUTH OF DAVID, ILLUSTRATED 
FROM THE PSALMS. 

By The Editor. 

Seeing how manifestly the Psalms of David are the outpourings 
of the writer's heart, and how numerous are the allusions to his 
experiences and his circumstances which they afford, it has often 
surprised us how little they have heen used to illustrate his cha- 
racter and history. Most judgments concerning him are derived 
entirely from the circumstances of his career which the history 
records, and little, if any, use has been made of those beautiful 
compositions in which he unfolds his whole heart and character to 
us, so that we may read it Uke a book. It is also very safe to say 
that if the history of David had not been recorded in the books of 
Samuel and Chronicles, the substance of it might be collected 
bom the Psalms alone, with the addition of many circumstances 
which the history does not embrace. We have of late years been 
furnished with very ample and interesting biographies of old poets 
and historians, founded on far scantier materials than the Psalms 
afford concerning David. 

It is with the hope of illustrating our meaning, rather than with 
the intention of supplying the deficiency thus indicated, that we 
here purpose to inquire what information concerning the youth of 
David, and the growth of his character, may be derived from his 
Psalms. We diose this period for two reasons — ^because it is 
the period in which the historical information and the biographies 
founded upon it are most deficient ; and because, if it be true that 
' the child is father of the man,' this part of David's career is of 
importance, from the interest we naturally feel in tracing the 
formation or early developments of one of the most remarkable 
characters that any age has produced. 

We know, historically, that David was the son of a native of 
Bethlehem, named Jesse, and that this Jesse was a descendant 
from that seemingly wealthy Bethlehemite named Boaz, who 
figures in the history of Ruth. At the first view it might seem 
that Jesse was the heritor of his wealth, and representative of 
the eldest branch of his descendants. But this is by no means 
clear from the known facts, as the genealogy of Jesse is given 
merely for the sake of indicating the line of descent which in 
the person of David was rendered royal, and ultimately became 
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Messianic. Jesse might be of a younger branch in the descent 
from Boaz, and if he represented the eldest, the manner in 
which landed heritages were divided among children with the 
Hebrews, renders it unlikely that Jesse possessed the entire 
heritage of Boaz. ITie matter is of some interest, as the 
recorded &cts and the intimations in the Psalms do not seem 
to be in accordance with the prevailing impression on the 
subject. It appears to us that Jesse was rather a poor than a 
rich man — ^not m abject poverty, certainly, but not in such circum- 
stances as to be able to keep his family entirely free from 
privations. 

It is important to observe that Jesse appears before us not, 
like Boaz, as a considerable landowner, but as a sheep-master, 
and that not of extensive flocks, but of a few sheep or a small 
flock, for which the care of his youngest son sufficed. This son 
was David. 

It will be remembered that when Samuel went to Bethlehem to 
anoint one of Jesse's sons, and all the elder sons passed before 
him, this youngest was not thought of by his father or brothers 
as having anything to do in such a matter, imtil the prophet 
pointedly asked Jesse whether these were all his children, and 
then Jesse answered, 'there remaineth yet the youngest, and, 
behold, he keepeth the sheep' (1 Sam. xvi. 11), which seems 
clearly to imply that they were his sole charge. And this is con- 
firmed by what happened when David was sent to the camp of 
Saul by his father to inquire after his three eldest brethren, who 
were there with the army. On that occasion ' David rose up 
early in the morning, and left the sheep with a keeper ' (1 Sam. 
xvii. 20), not with any of the three brothers who still remained 
at Bethlehem, or who, at least, were not with the army ; and the 
manner in which this is mentioned, seems to show that the keeper 
was specially employed for the occasion, and was not one who 
had ordinarily any charge of the flock. This interpretation is 
corroborated by the surprise expressed by the elder brother 
Eliab on his arrival, as to what would be done with the sheep in 
his absence, — ' With whom hast thou left those few sheep in the 
wilderness T (1 Sam. xvii. 28). Had there been any other keeper 
than David, it would have been known or guessed that the sheep 
had been left in his charge during an absence intended to be 
short, and the question would have been superfluous. 

It appears, therefore, that Jesse's flock was small, as, indeed, 
Eliab expressly says ; and that David had the full charge of it. 
And by showing the comparative humbleness of Jesse's circum- 
stances, a new and interesting light may be thrown upon those 
passages in which David, from his subsequent elevation, looks 

back 
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back upon the state from which he was taken ; as well upon those 
in whicn he speaks, probably from experience, of the exigencies 
and oppressions of the poor; and not less upon the allusions 
which are found to pastoral affairs, for the position was one re- 
quiring much labour and constant vigilance, and was very different 
mum uiat of a young master superintending and directing his 
lather's shepherds. We may also trace the influence of these 
circumstances upon the views which the Psalmist often takes of 
the course of human life, and the contrasts which he dehghts to 
draw between the hopes of the poor but righteous man, and the 
flourishing but evanescent prosperity of the wicked. 

It will be observed that the general tenor of the quotations we 
shall have to produce, sustain these impressions. Most of them 
are wanted in illustration of other points ; and, to avoid repetition, 
are not here produced for remark on this subject separately. We 
may, however, cite the following — not as bemg the strongest, but 
as best suited for separate production : — 

^ Who is like the Lord our God, 
Who dwelleth on high ; 
Who humbleth himself to behold 
The things that are in the heaven and in the earth ? 
He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
And lifteth the needy out of the dunghill ; 
That he may set him with princes, 
Even with the princes of Ws people.' — Ps. cxiii. 5-8. 

* He chose David also his servant, 
And took him from the sheepfolds : 
From following the ewes great with young, 
He brought him to feed Jacob his people, 
And Israel his inheritance.' — Ps. Ixxviii. 70, 71. 

There is strong reason to suspect that Da^d did not experience 
much kind treatment in his family. It is usual for a man to 
cherish, like Jacob, the son of his old age, and to prize him above 
his other children, especially when the lad is handsome, as we 
know was the case with David. Yet no act of tenderness or care, 
or even of appreciation, on the part of Jesse, appears in the history, 
under circumstances which might have seemed to require his 
paternal kindness, and in which it would probably have been 
mentioned if it had been rendered. That Jesse did not produce 
David among his other sons before Samuel, and the slight way in 
which he at length, on being questioned, mentions the youngest 
who was away with the sheep, are suggestive circumstances. 
When Jesse sent David to the camp of Israel, there was nothing 
in it of regard to him, but for the sons who were with the army, 
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to whom he wished to send provisions, and of whose welfare he 
desired to be- assured. The only other circumstance in which 
Jesse and his son are mentioned together is, that David, in the 
time of his trouble from the persecutions of Saul, took his parents 
to the land of Moab for safety, showing that whatever had been 
the treatment he had received, or rather, perhaps, whatever had been 
the neglect to which he had been subjected, he, on his part, was 
not unmindful of his filial duties. In corroboration of the im- 

Jression which we have stated, it may be noted that in the Psalms 
)avid nowhere mentions his father but once, and that once in 
such a way as to sanction the impression we have been led to 
entertain. Taking this as a case of omission merely, it is of itself 
singularly suggestive in the case of one of so loving a temper as 
David, so susceptible of kindness, and so keenly alive as he was 
to all the tender influences of the paternal relation. When there 
is so much allusion in the Psalms to the unkindness and neglect 
of those nearest to him, and of the ingratitude of those he 
cherished, we may conceive the peculiar satisfaction which he 
would have felt in referring to the comfort he had found in his 
father's tenderness, had there been ground on which he could 
do so. 

The single passage of the Psalms in which David mentions his 
father is this : — 

* When my father and mother forsake me, 
Then the Lord will take me up.' — Ps. xxvii. 10. 

It has been remarked that the hypothetical form ^ven to this 
verse in the Authorized Translation is not in accordance with the 
original, which would be better rendered, 

* For my fether and mother have forsaken me, 
But the Lord will take me up.' 

Although this may seem to have special reference to the time 
when tihe mad jealousy of Saul exposed all who belonged to 
David to trouble on his account (as is indicated by a remge in 
the land of Moab being eventually necessary), and when he pro- 
bably had to endure many cruel reflections and hard speeches 
from them, yet it may seem, in connection with what has been 
already produced, to show that David was not, in his youth, blessed 
in any eminent degree with the comfort of a father s love. It is 
willingly granted that this passage taken by itself does not prove 
this ; out when taken with passages of a corresponding tendency, 
it does as to the father ; but it does not as to the mother, seeing 
that she is elsewhere mentioned by the son with kindness and 
re^ct. That he does in such terms mention her and not his 
£sLther, is a further corroboration of the conjecture we have 
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hazarded with respect to Jesse's want of strong affection towards 
his son. The passage shows, however, that on the occasion to 
which the text has reference, even the mother, habitually kind 
and good as she seems to have been, shared in the alienation from 
that seeminsly unfortunate son who had brought so many troubles 
upon his father's house. With her it could have been but a tem- 
porary and anomalous state of feeling, if we rightly interpret the 
mtimations ; but with the father, if the intimations concemmg him 
have been rightly understood, this state of feeling was in accord- 
ance with his habitual temper towards his son. 

Even with respect to the mother the allusions are not very dis- 
tinct, and are certainly very different from the warmth of language 
in which Solomon speaks of himself as ' tender and only beloved 
in the sight of his mother ' (Prov. iv. 3) ; but the impression they 
make upon the mind is, that she was a good and pious woman, 
who brought up her son in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. The verses are only these : — 

* Give thy strength unto thy servant, 

And save the son of thine handmaid.' — Ps. Ixxxvi. 16. 

* O Lord, truly I am thy servant : 

I am thy servant, and the son of thine handmaid : 
Thou hast loosed my bonds.'— Ps. cxvi. 16. 

That David was not a favourite with his stalwart brothers is 
clear enough. Nothing can be more indicative of this than the 
disagreeable hufiSsh manner in which the eldest of them attempts 
to take him down when he hears him asking questions about the 
state of affairs, and the terms of the proposed reward, before he 
undertook the combat with Goliah: — 'Why camest thou down 
hither ? and with whom hast thou left those few sheep in the wil- 
derness ? I know thy pride and the naughtiness of thine heart ; 
for thou art come down that thou mightest see the battle ' (1 Sam. 
xvii. 28). It will be seen that these words are not such as express 
a merely temporary irritation, but indicate an habitual dislike to, or 
at least an habitual misappreciation of, his youngest brother. We 
ought, however, to take particular notice of them, because they may 
enable us to form some notion of the qualities which, during those 
youthful days, seemed in the eyes of jealous observers to dis- 
tinmiish his character — ^for a common knowledge of human nature 
wiU suffice to reveal to us what those qualities really were which 
were liable to be misconstrued by such observers. K we revert 
for a moment to the case of Joseph, we shall see that his brethren 
hated him, first, as his father's favourite, and, secondly, and still 
more, * because of his dreams,' which led him to believe that great 
distinctions and superiority over them awaited his future life. 

David's 
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David's brethren bad not, we judge, tbe first of tbese causes for 
their dislike of David ; but they had something like the second. 
The characteristic which seemed to them to distinguish him, and 
with which they were most oflTended, seemed to them his * pride.* 
This is a large word in its Scriptural use. The original word TVtT 

zddon, comes from a root which signifies * to boil,' or * to boil 
over,' as water ; and it signifies pride, arrogance, or haughtiness, 
not concentrated, but ebullient, and therefore manifested in the 
habitual tone of expression and ideas. We shall see presently 
from the Psalms, that David did entertain strong impressions that 
he was a special object of the Divine attention, and that the Lord, 
who was for a refuge to his thoughts in all the crosses from which 
even his early life was not free, had high destinies in store for 
him. And if he expressed these convictions and sentiments in 
the poetical compositions of his youth, as he did in the Psalms, 
some of which were in all likelihood substantially the produc- 
tions of that period, it is easy to see how this would be set down 
to an overweening pride. It is not necessary to suppose that any 
divine intimation was conveyed to him on this point, previous to 
his anointing by Samuel. The kindlings of an ardent tempera- 
ment, the internal consciousness of capacities for greater deeds 
and for higher duties than those whicn now devolve upon him, 
and the conviction that the Lord is able, as he often has done, 
to call into the proper sphere of action the gifts he has bestowed, 
are quite sufficient to produce this result upon a man's mind ; 
and if he be a yoimg man, he is as little likely as David to leave 
these convictions and impressions undisclosed. It is just thus in 
ordinary life ; and until such aspirations are fulfilled, he who is 
imprudent enough to give utterance to them, is as likely as David 
to be set down, even by his brethren — and, indeed, perhaps more 
by his brethren than by others — ^as an arrogant fellow, devoured 
by self-esteem and pride of heart. If his aspirations are realized, 
then, of course, the case is altered, and he obtains credit for the 
vaticinations which brought derision or dislike upon him at the 
time they were uttered. There are passages in the Psalms which 
may be regarded as a protest against these misinterpretations of 
his character. See, for instance, Ps. cxxxi. 1 : — 

* Lord, my heart is not haughty. 
Nor mine eyes lofty ; 

Neither do I exercise myself in great matters. 
Nor in things too high for me.' 

In returning again to the words of Eliab, it is observable that 
he manifestly regards the journey of David to the camp with 
provisions merely as a cover for his real object, which was * to see 

the 
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the battle.' Such an idea could not have occurred to him, had 
not the warlike tastes of David already been well known to his 
family. It is more than probable, from this and other circum- 
stances, that he had ardently wished to join the army in the first 
instance with his brothers, but had not been allowed by his 
friends to do so. But this is hardly sufficient to account for the 
expressions of Eliab, which must have been founded on wider ex- 
perience ; and to those who have studied the character of Darid, 
it will appear almost certain that he had often been led to speak 
of his desire to see Israel rid of the oppressors- who had laid her 
honour in the dust, and of his hope to take some part in the great 
work of rending the Philistine yoke from her fair neck. 

In connection with these circumstances it is interesting to note 
that none of the six brothers of David are mentioned in his sub- 
sequent history, when he became king, and had the means of 
advancing them to honourable stations, and was engaged in great 
enterprises which save him need for all the faithful services he 
could command. This is the more remarkable, as the sons of 
Zeruiah his sister, Joab, Abishai, and Amasa, were much attached 
to his person and service, and the first of them obtained the chief 
milita^ command, and rose to be virtually the second man in the 
state. This shows that David would not have been imwilUng to 
advance his near relations to the high places of his kingdom ; and 
from these facts, taken together, we may learn that the early 
alienation between him and his brothers was never wholly re- 
moved. That this was felt and lamented by him is clear from 
Ps. Ixix. 8 : — 

' I am become a stranger unto my brethren, 
And an alien unto my mother's children.* 

This last clause is important and emphatic. But for it, we might 
be uncertain whether David might not have been the son of Jesse 
by a later wife than she who gave birth to his elder sons ; or, from 
the existence of polygamy among the Israelites, whether he might 
have been the child of another wife, while the mother of the others 
still lived. In either case, the frequent jealousies between step- 
brothers, and in the latter the heart-burnings between the difierent 
mothers, imparted to their children, would have rendered the 
aUenation between David and his brothers but too much in the 
course of nature. But we see that they were his own ftdl 
brothers, the sons of his own mother ; which rendered this aliena- 
tion the more deplorable in itself and the more grievous to 
David's afiectionate heart. 

And were, then, all the children of his father's house averse to 
him ? Was there not one loving heart in which he could trust, 
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and to which he could confide his hopes and his fears ? It id 
pleasant to think that there probably was at least one. The 
marked manner in which his sister Zemiah is mentioned by name, 
and the zeal with which her gallant sons devoted themselves to 
the cause of David, and shared his trials and his triumphs, may 
be regarded as forming a strong probabili^ that she at least re- 
garded her ardent, pious, accomplidied, brave, and handsome 
young brother with true womanly sympathy and admiration, and 
bestowed upon him the rich encoiiragements of a sister's love. 

Precious as this must have been to him, it was not sufficient to 
remove those feelings of heart-loneliness and isolation from right- 
ful sympathies, in which he seems to have grown up. For this 
we can easily account by remembering that Zeruiah's eldest son 
Joab does not seem to have been mu(£ younger than David him- 
self ; she therefore must have been considerably older than her 
youngest brother, and being married away, was not a member of 
the same family during the season of David's youth, if she was 
such during his early childhood. There was therefore wanting in 
this relation, however kind, that sustaining character which is im- 
parted by the living presence of, and daily intercourse with, one of 
whose sympathies and appreciation we are assured. 

When David was brought into that sphere of action which 
aflForded to all the fine quahties of his character their proper de- 
velopment, in the presence of men capable of appreciating them, 
he won the love of many friends ; and indeed, by his hearmilness, 
exercised a kind of charm upon most of those who came within 
the circle of his personal influence. But there is reason to think 
that this was not the case when he was at home, among the vil- 
lagers of Bethlehem, who, if we interpret rightly the almsions in 
the Psalms, were incapable of appreciating the noble aspirations 
of David, his fine tastes, his elevating sentiments, his love to God 
and dependence upon Him, his admiration of the Divine law, and 
his realized experiences in the past history of the Hebrew people ; 
nor is it clear fliat they understood the power of his verse, or were 
even subject to the charms of his harp, of which instrument he 
seems to nave early made himself a master. It has always been 
true, more or less, that * a prophet hath no honour in his own 
country, and among those oi his own house ;' and the same den- 
blindness which prevented the people of Nazareth from seeing 
more than *the carpenter's son' in the Lord Jesus, who had 
had grown up under their eyes, doubtless indisposed the Beth- 
lehemites to discover or recognise the germs of the king, the 
conqueror, the poet, ' the man after God's own heart,' in the 
shepherd boy of their own village. We may be sure that many 
contemned him as an idle visionary, many pointed the finger of 
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scorn at him as one disposed ta meddle with matters beyond his 
sphere, and that many, with boorish stupidity, hated him for the 
brilliant qualities which they could not understand or emulate. 
Birds of this feather soon grow too large for their own nest, and 
they are either chased away, or of their own accord depart from 
the restraining influences winch prevent them from freely 'preening' 
their plumage, and from spreading their wings even to * the gates 
of light.' From the analogies of human nature, as well as from 
that over-eagerness to visit the camp which the known temper of 
David led Eliab to ascribe to him, there can be no doubt that the 
son of Jesse hailed with joy the day when the mandate of the king 
withdrew him from his native place, and introduced him to the 
society of like-minded men. 

The circumstances which surrounded the jrouth of David doubt- 
less tended to strengthen his intercourse with heaven. The less 
he had of human sympathy to rely upon, the greater was the 
earnestness of heart with which he threw all his hopes upon God. 
God was his father, God was his friend; God understood him, 
pitied him, cared for him, loved him ; and God would in due time 
vindicate his servant's trust and confidence. 

Let us turn to the Psalms, and trace some of the indications 
upon which these conclusions are founded. It is not necessary to 
confine ourselves to the Psalms which may be supposed to belong 
to the earlier portion of his life, for such of them, wherever com- 
posed, as do not distinctly refer to particular incidents of his 
later life, and even many of those that do, embody or indicate 
habits of thought and feeling which must equally have belonged 
to his youth, and were then probably in their utmost strength and 
vigour. Indeed, much that a man writes or utters in middle life 
and old age is reflected from the experiences of his youth, and form 
images of the thoughts which filled the mind, and of the emotions 
which engaged the heart when life was new. Much of one's life 
is spent in keeping alive, or in entombing with monumental 
honours, the feelings and the thoughts of his early dajrs. We 
shall not therefore pause in every instance nicely to consider the 
time when this or that Psalm from which we quote was composed, 
though we shall endeavour as far as possible to keep to what ap- 
pears from certain indications to belong to or to refer back to the 
early period of David's life. 

* The Lord also will be a refuge for the oppressed, 
A refuge in times of trouble. 

And they that know thy name will put their trust in thee : 
For thou, Lord, hast not forsaken them that seek thee/ — ^ix. 8, 9. 

The feeling here indicated that the Lord would always be 
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found of those that sought him — that he would not fail, even for 
his own sake, to justify the confidence reposed in his protection, 
and that he would never forsake any that trusted in Mm, occurs 
times without number in the Psalms, and by showing the fixed 
habit of David's mind, discloses to us the secret of his spiritual 
strength. It was faith. But for this sustaining influence he could 
never have sustained the inner and outer trials to which his life 
had been exposed. 

^ I had fainted, unless I had believed to see the goodness of the Lord 
In the land of the living. 
Wait on the Lord ; 

Be of good courage and he shall strengthen thine heart : 
Wait, I say, on the Lord.' — xxvii. 13, 14. 

* The Lord is my strength and my shield : 
My heart tnisted in him, and I am helped ; 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth, 

And with my song will I praise him.' — xxviii. 7. 

* Oh how great is thy goodness 

Which thou hast laid up for those that fear thee ; 

Which thou hast prepared for them that trust in thee. 

Before the sons of men. 

Thou shalt hide them in the secret of thy presence. 

From the pride of man ; 

Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion. 

From the strife of tongues. 

Blessed be the Lord : 

For he hath shewed me his marvellous kindness, (as) in a strong 

city; 
For I said in my haste, 
I am cut oflP from before thine eyes : 
Nevertheless thou heardest the voice of my supplication, 
When I cried imto thee. 
O love the Lord, ye his saints : 
For the Lord preaerveth the faithful, 
And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 
Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
All ye that hope in the Lord/ — xxxi. 19-24. 

* Thou art my hiding place ; 

Thou shalt preserve me from trouble ; 
Thou shalt compass me about with songs of deliverance. 
Many sorrows shall be to the wicked, 

But he who trusteth in the Lord, mercy shall compass him about.' 

xxxii. 7, 10. 

< Behold the eye of the Lord is upon them that fear him. 
Upon them that hope in his mercy.' — xxxiii. 18. 

* I sought 
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* I sought the Lord, and he heaxd me, 
And delivered me from all my fears. 
They looked unto him and were lightened ; 
And their faces were not ashamed. 

This poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, 

And saved him out of all his troubles. 

The angel of the Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, 

And delivereth them. 

O taste and see that the Lord is good : 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in him. 

fear the Lord, ye his saints ; 

For there is no want to them that fear him. 

The young lions do lack and suffer hunger, 

But they that fear the Lord shall want no good thing. 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous. 

And his ears are open to their cry. 

The Lord redeemeth the soul of his servants ; 

And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate.' — 

xxxiv. 4-10, 15, 22. 

But a life of faith is a life of patient waiting for the Lord's 
own time and mode of deliverance and action. We are not only 
to trust to his care, but to believe that his care will be exem- 
plified in the best time, and in the best way. David knew this. 

* I waited patiently for the Lord, 

And he inclined unto me and heard my cry. 

He brought me up also out of a horrible pit. 

Out of the miry clay. 

And set my feet upon a rock. 

And established my goings. 

And he hath put a new song in my mouth. 

Even praise unto our Grod : 

Many shall see it, and fear, and trust in the Lord. 

Blessed is the man that maketh the Lord his trust : 

And respecteth not the proud, 

Nor such as turn aside to lies. 

Many, O Lord, are thy wonderful works which thou hast done, 

And thy thoughts which are to us-ward : 

They cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee : 

If I should declare and speak of them. 

They are more than can be numbered. 

1 delight to do thy will, O my God : 
Yea, thy law is within my heart. 

Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O Lord i 

Let thy loving-kindness and thy truth continually preserve me. 

I am poor and needy. 

Yet the Lord thinketh upon me : 

Thou art my help and my deliverer. 

Make no tarrying, O my God.' — xl. 1-5, 8, 11, 17. 

The 
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The fifty-sixth Psalm, to which we now turn, belongs appa- 
rently, as the title states, to the commencing Tperiod of David's 
wandering from the wrath of Saul, but it abounds in phrases 
which mark the habitual state of feeling in the writer ; such as 
these : — 

' What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. 
In God I will praise his word ; 
In God I have put my trust : 
I will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 
Thou tellest my wanderings, 
Put thou my tears into thy bottle : 
Are they not in thy book ? 

When I cry unto thee, then shall mine enemies turn baek. 
This I know : for God is for me.' — Ivi. 3, 4, 8, 9. 

The reader is aware that the Psalms aboimd in passages of 
this tendency. We have not room for a third of those which 
we had marked for quotation, but cannot forbear to add a few 
more : — 

* My soul, wait thou only upon God, 
For my expectation is from him. 

He only is my rock, and my salvation. 

He is my defence ; I shall not be moved. 

In God is my salvation and my glory : 

The rock of my strength and my refuge is in God. 

Trust in him at all times, ye people, 

Pour out your heart before him ; 

God is a refuge for us.* — ^Ixii. 5-7. 

* The Lord God is a sun and a shield : 
The Lord will give grace and glory : 
No good thing will he withhold 
From them that walk uprightly. 

O Lord of hosts, 

Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee.' — Ixxxiv. 11, 12. 

* ^nless the Lord had been my help, 
My soul had almost dwelt in silence. 
When I said. My foot slippeth ; 

Thy mercy, O Lord, held me up.'— -xciv. 17, 18. 

* Like as a father pitieth his children, 

So the Lord pitieth them that fear him.'— ciii. 13. 

* I love the Lord, 

^ecause he hath heard my voice and my supplications. 
Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Aiierefore will I ©all upon hun as long as I live. 

The 
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The Lord preserveth the simple : 

I was brought low and he helped me. 

Return unto thy rest, O my soul, 

For the Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee.* — cxvi. 1, 2, 6, 7. 

* Though the Lord be high, yet hath he respect unto the lowly, 
But the proud he knoweth afar off. 

Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt revive me : 
Thou shalt stretch forth thine hand against the wrath of mine 

enemies. 
And thy ri^t hand shall save me. 
The Lord will perfect that which concemeth me.' — 

cxxxviii. 6, 7, 8. 

It remams to be seen how the same general influences are 
exhibited in the views which David took of human life and human 
character. The Mosaical system held forth the promise of tem- 
poral prosperity, as among the rewards of a godly life. Chris- 
tianity, being more spiritual in its sanctions, (K)es not hold forth 
this expectation to the faithful. It does not promise exemption 
from trouble and severe privations ; but it teaches us to regard 
them as fatherly discipline, designed to wean us from the world, 
and to fix our affections on things above. It promises grace to 
sustain them, and to profit by them ; and it points to a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away, as reserved in heaven for those who 
wage life's warfare well. Nevertheless, it is true, even under the 
Christian system, that, although it does not hold forth the goods of 
this life as the objects of our hope and expectation — prosperity is, in 
a settled social system, the frequent concomitant or even result of a 
religious life ; because with the religious character is inevitably 
connected those habits of life — the sobriety, the diligence, the 
perseverance, the probity, which in every well-ordered state 
conduce to temporal prosperity and success. The phenomenon 
which presented itself to tine view of David in his contemplation 
of human life, and which most exercised his mind, was, that the 
righteous were oflen cast down and aflSicted, while the proud and 
the wicked were often seen to be prosperous and happy. He 
admits, and confesses, that this tried hw thoughts greatly ; but 
the conclusion to which he was led was, that the prosperity of 
the wicked was all a vain show. There was nothing real or sub- 
stantial in it, nor had it any permanence ; it passed away like a 
vapour, and became as a thing that had not been, feut the 
afflictions of the righteous were not inconsistent with happiness 
so long as they trusted in God, and their desolations were sure to 
be in the long run turned into prosperity, and their sorrow into 
praise and joy. 

The Psalms which embody these general surveys of human 

life, 
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life, and the course of Divine Providence, are very remarkable, 
and in general engage the special attention of the most cursory 
readers. There are few of them which contain any allusion to 
the circumstances of the author's historical life, and tnere is much 
in them to suggest that, whenever set forth, they are substantially 
founded upon the meditations of his earlj years. We may direct 
particular attention to the thirty-seventh Psalm, which but for one 
verse, which beautifully connects his early and late experiences, 
contains nothing to suggest that it was not the result of his 
youthful thoughts. We must quote a few verses from it. The 
writer thus enjoins the righteous to abstain from fretfulness at 
the temporary prosperity of the wicked, but patiently to abide 
the course of the divine dispensations, by which they shall witness 
the full and satisfactory development of God's dealings with 
mankind : — 

* Fret not thyself because of evil doers. 
Neither be thou envious against the workers of iniquity. 
For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
And wither as the green herb. 
Trust in the Lord, and do good : 
So shalt thou dwell in the lahd^ 
And verily thou shalt be fed. 
Delight thyself also in the Lord ; 
And he shall give thee the desires of thine heart. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord ; 
Trust also in him ; and he shall bring it to pass : 
And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 
And thy judgment as the noon -day. 
Best in the Lord, and wait patiently for him ; 
Fret not thyself because of him that prospereth in his way.' — 

xxxvii. 1-7. 

Here, speaking from his own experience — the experience of a 
justified confidence — ^David expresses with great force the advan- 
tage and privilege of that unhesitating reliance upon the divine 
appointments, which had formed the charm and glory of his own 
career. After urging this great lesson further, and insisting upon 
the imsubstantial character of ungodly prosperity, he returns to 
the ideas which delight him most : — 

* The steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord, 
And he delighteth in his way. 
Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down^ 
For the Lord uphpldeth him with his hand. 
I have been young, and now am old ; 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed begging bread.' — xxxvii. 23-25. 

After 
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After more in this strain, the Psalmist comes forth with this 
noble image : — 

' I have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like a green bay-tree : 
Yet he passed away : and, lo, he was not : 
Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.' — 

xxxvii. 35, 36. 

Views of this kind resulted necessarily in that strong contempt 
for the prosperity of the worldlings, which he forcibly expresses 
in Psalm xlix. and elsewhere. He returns the scorn with which 
they regarded the unprosperous with a greater scorn — 

' That scorn of fools, which fools mistake for pride ;' 

Johnson. 

and all men were fools in his eyes, who made not God their 
trust. 

In one very striking Psalm, the seventy-third, the Psalmist 
traces the course of (me of ' those presumptuous sins,' of a tendency 
to which he was well aware, and against which he has left more than 
one prayer on record.* Here he acknowledges — 

' I was envious at the foolish. 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
They are not in trouble as other men. 
Neither are they plagued like other men.' — Ixxiii. 3, 5. 

After ftirther characterizing them, he adds : — 

* Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the world : 
They increase in riches.' 

This leads to the thought, what avail righteousness and 
humiliation if the ungodly thus prosper, while the upright suffer 
affliction and contempt ? 

* Verily I have cleansed my heart in vain. 
And washed my hands in innocency. 
For all the day long have I been plagued. 
And chastened every moment.' 

• It is trae that this is one of the Psalms ascribed to AssLph. in the title. But the 
titles of ihe Psalms are of no canonical authority, and it is certain that many of 
5iem are misapplied. This is particulariy the case with several of the twelve 
Psalms ascribed to Asaph, which are judged from internal evidence not even to 
belong to the age in which he lived. We cannot now enter into this question ; but 
it appears to us that the present Psalm is entirely Davidic in its character, style, 
and sentiments ; and this is also the case with the one quoted below (the 78th) as 
David's, although the thle ascribes it to Asaph. 

He 
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He was at first baffled in attempt to solve this great mystery : — 

' When I thought to know this, 
It was too painful for me.' 

That is, it was too difficult, too arduous, for him to penetrate ; but 

' When I went into the sanctuary of God, 
Then understood I theie end.' 

By this he intimates, that the matter being inscrutable to his 
understanding, he laid it in prayer before God, and then received 
such enlightenment, that he is filled with compimction at his pre- 
vious doubts and misgivings : — 

* Thus my heart was grieved. 
And I was pricked in my reins. 
So foolish was I, and ignorant ; 
I was as a beast before thee.' 

But he takes comfort : — 

* Nevertheless, I am continually with thee : 
Thou bast holden me by my right hand. 
Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel. 
And afterward receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth. 
But God is the strength of my heart, 
And my portion for ever.' — Ixxiii. 23-26. 

This Psalm, if it was not composed in early life, has all the 
characters of a retrospective glance to that period when the writer's 
mind was most subject to such exercises. It was surely not left 
for him to learn late in life, the lesson which was thus taught to 
him. 

It is one of the favourite employments of youth — that period 
so scant of experience, but so plentiful in hope — to picture forth 
the course of the life before us, and to resolve upon the manner 
of oinr conduct imder the circumstances which we imagine to be 
in store for us. How seldom real life ofiers the circumstances 
which youth has imagined, need not here be told ; and the cir- 
cumstances which actually arise — the various antagonist influences 
which inexperience cannot take into the account, often render the 
actual conduct in life wofidly different from, and infinitely short of, 
the purposes of oinr youth. Still these purposes are facts. When 
the mind is free to imagine and to purpose what seems best to it, 
that which it does imagme and purpose, is indicative of its cha- 
racter and condition. We thint we have sei^n that David had 

early 
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rly impressions that a high and glorious career awaited him : 
i if he had not, there was an interval, be it short or long, in 
ich royal destinies became assured to him by the anointing of 
muel, without producing any present change in his condition, 
lis interval, or that period, could not but be filled with resolu- 
ns and plans as to his future conduct, under the circumstances 
lich he viewed in the distance ; and we think we can trace them 
the 101st Psalm. It seems to us to belong, either in fact or 
trospectively, to this period ; for in later life many sorrowful 
periences must have taught him the difficulty of giving full 
ect to such purposes, and the buoyant expressions of resolute 
Q, must have been, after such experience, toned down by the 
Qsciousness of many failures and of much abortive effort. In 
B point of view which has been taken, the Psalm is uncommonly 
teresting : — 

* I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 

! when wilt thou come unto me ? 

1 will walk within my house with a perfect heart. 
I will set no wicked thing before mine eyes : 

I hate the work of them that turn aside. 

It shall not cleave unto me. 

A froward heart shall depart firom me ; 

I will not know a wicked person. 

Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I cut off: 

Him that hath a proud heart and high look will I not suffer. 

Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, that they may 

dwell with me. 
He that walketh in a perfect way, he shall serve me. 
He that worketh deceit shall not dwell in my house : 
He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 
I will early destroy all the wicked of the land, 
That I may cut off all wicked doers from the city of the Lord.' 

How far David was able to effect these purposes, and how far 
5 found obstacles to their full accomplishment, the second book 
' Samuel may enable us to guess ; but there is no doubt that his 
iblic conduct was substantially regulated by the principles which 
lese purposes indicate. 

To a young man the means of instruction and materials for re- 
action are furnished by observations on human life and character, 
J the associations suggested by the phenomena of nature and the 
laracteristics of animal and vegetable life, by the conversation 
• instruction of others, by self-contemplation, by meditation 
1 God's dealings with man, and by reading. On most of 
lese points, in illustration of the youth of David, we have 
inched. Tliat he was a keen and careful observer of nature, 

and 
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and was in the habit of drawing instruction firom all that 
passed before his eyes, and that his obeerrations supplied tlie 
numerous notices of, and images drawn from, the phenomena of 
nature, and from pastoral and rural life, which enliyen his writings, 
it will be our pleasant task to show on some friture occasion. 

With respect to reading, the age of David was not a reading 
age, and books of any kind must have been scarce. We can 
think of nothing of which the literature of that age may have 
consisted, save the few books of Scripture that then existed, with 
perhaps some old chronicles, and a few collections of ancient scum, 
unless the latter existed entirely in the memories of the people. 
It is clear, however, that David possessed the books of Scnptore, 
and studied them deeply, till their contents were ever present to 
his mind, and formed, as it were, part of it When it is consi- 
dered that the sacred books which existed in his time could by 
the most liberal calculation have been only the books of Moses, 
with those of Job, Joshua, Judges, and periiaps Ruth, forming 
not more than one-third of the sacred volume which is now in our 
hands, we cannot well help being conscience-stricken at our too 
often comparatively lukewarm emotions in presence of the sacred 
volume, in comparison with David's intense appreciation of the 
value and importance of a Bible which lacked the Psalms, the 
Prophets, the New Testament, and most of the historical books. 
Yet it was of such a Bible that David speaks in many glowing 
sentences, of which we can afford space for only a few, all 
taken fi^m one Psalm, the 119th : — 

^ Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
With my whole heart have I sought thee : 

let me not wander from thy conunandments. 
Thy word have I hid in mine heart, 

That I nught not sin against thee. 

1 have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
As much as in all riches. 

Open thou mine eyes, 

That I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 

I am a stranger in the earth ; 

Hide not thy commandments from me. 

Thy testimonies also are my delight. 

And my counsellors. 

I have chosen the way of truth : 

Thy judgments have I laid before me. 

I will run the way of thy commandments, 

When thou shalt enlarge my heart. 

Thy statutes have been my songs 

In the house of my pilgrimage. 

Unless 
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Unless thy law had been my delights, 

I should then have perished in mine affliction. 

I will never forget thy precepts : 

For with them thou hast quickened me. 

how I love thy law ! 

It is my meditation all the day. 

Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser than mine 

enemies, 
For they are ever with me. 

1 have more understanding than all my teachers, 
For thy testimonies are my meditation. 

I understand more than the ancients (elders), 

Because I keep thy precepts. 

I have refrained my feet from every evil way, 

That I may keep thy word. 

I have not departed from thy judgments, 

For thou hast taught me. 

How sweet are thy words unto my taste ! 

Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth ! 

Through thy precepts I get understanding, 

Therefore I hate every false way. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet 

And a light unto my path. 

Thy testimonies have I taken as my heritage for ever, 

For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 

The entrance of thy words giveth light. 

It giveth understanding unto the simple. 

Thy word is very pure. 

Therefore thy servant loveth it. 

Trouble and anguish have taken hold on me. 

Yet thy commandments are my delights. 

Mine eyes prevented the night watches. 

That I might meditate in thy word.'^ 

It is easy to see from the Psalms that the historical portions of 
e Pentateuch engaged the particular attention of David. He 
id considered and digested it well, dwelling with peculiar and 
jmest attention upon those parts wliich manifested the power of 
od, and which evinced his care of, and his great pity for, his 
losen people, particularly as exemplified in their deliverance from 
gypt, and in their ' march of mystery ' through the wilderness- 
glance at a few of the Psalms will enlighten us as to his mode 
viewing the historical portions of the existing Scriptures, and 
ill indicate the kind of encouragement his mind was in the habit 
' deriving from them. 

^ Psalm cxix. 9-11, 14, 18, 19, 24, 30, 32, 54, 92, 93, 97-107, 105, 111, 129, 
0, 143, 148. 

The 
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The seventy-eighth Psalm is a rapid summary of the transac- 
tions in Egypt and the wilderness, with the apparent object of 
magnifying the mercies of God, by showing that often as his 
people did turn away from him and murmur against him, as often 
on their repentance was he appeased, and again and again had 
pity upon them. After the facts are related we meet with the 
bllowmg striking reflections upon them : — 



t 



' For all this they sinned still, 
And believed not for his wondrous works. 
Therefore their days did he consume in vanity. 
And their years in t]:ouble. 
When he slew them, then they sought him ; 
And they returned and inquired early after God : 
And they remembered that God was their Rock, 
And the high God their Redeemer. 
Nevertheless they did flatter him with their mouth. 
And they lied unto him with their tongues ; 
For their heart was not right with him. 
Neither were they stedfast in his covenant. 
But he, being full of compassion. 
Forgave their iniquity and destroyed them not : 
Yea, many a time turned he his anger away. 
And did not stir up all his wrath : 
For he remembered they were but flesh ; 
A wind that passeth away, and cometh not again.' — 

Ixxviii. 32-39. 

In the 105th Psalm is another survey of the same history, with 
a varied selection of circumstances, the object being to pomt out 
the Lord's faithfulness to the covenant which he made with Abra- 
ham, to give the land of Canaan to his seed for a possession. 
Tlie whole history is thus viewed as a series of operations for the 
accomplishment of that promise. David seldom mentions per- 
sons in his Psalms ; but in this one he names Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Joseph, Moses, and Aaron. They are all, however, but 
passingly mentioned, save one, on whose history he dwells for six 
verses. And who is this one ? It is no other than Joseph, whose 
history presented, as we can easily see, points which must have 
been in the highest degree interesting to such a mind as David's. 
It must have ministered the highest encouragement to him in his 
youth, and must have tended in no small degree to the formation 
of that resolute confidence in the purposes of God which he so 
constantly expresses. We might be assured of this, knowing he 
possessed the history, even were the name of Joseph not to be 
found in his writings. But since it is found, the manner in which 
the facts struck the mind of a man like David, who must 

have 
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have seen in that history some analogies to his own career, be- 
comes a matter of no common interest. 

* He sent a man before them, 
Even Joseph, who was sold for a servant : 
Whose feet they hurt with fetters : 
He was laid in iron. 
Until the time that his word came, 
The word of the Lord tried him. 
The king sent and loosed him ; 
Even the ruler of the people, and let him go free. 
He made him lord of his house, 
And ruler of all his substance ; 
To bind his princes at his pleasure. 
And teach his senators wisdom.' — cv. 17-22. 

David sees that it was God who in the course of his providence, 
and to work out the fiilfilment of his designs, sent Joseph down 
into Egypt, where he suffered his integrity to be exposed to many 
trials, until the appointed hour came when He, who has the hearts 
of all men and the course of all human events in his hand, 
changed the state of affairs in a moment, causing the imprisoned 
slave to be brought forth from his dungeon, and his seat to be set 
but a little lower than the throne of kings. 

It is very certain that David must have been conversant with 
this history in his youth ; and there can be no doubt that we may 
count it among the sources of that confidence which he felt that 
God would in his own good time relieve him also from all liis 
troubles and bring to pass all his purposes concerning him. 
Hence the disposition which he manifested to await God s own 
time for the accomplishment of his promises, and his constant re- 
fusal, even when opportunities offered, to hasten the accomplish- 
ment of the great destinies which lay before him by any doubtful 
or unrighteous deed. 
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REMARKS ON GENESIS, CHAPTER XIV/ 

By Professor Frederick Tuch, D.D., of Leipzig. 
Translated from the German by the Rev. Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 

Although it cannot escape the observation of any that the 
historical narrative in Genesis xiv., as it now lies before us, has 
been principally made Use of only in so far as it tends to exalt the 
heroic spirit of Abraham, its original object being not to fiimish 
an account of Canaanitish affaii's in relation to the inhabitants of 
the country and foreign rulers ; yet this very old historical docu- 
ment contains a number of allusions which lead us to cast a willing 
elance into a time whose memory is almost extinguished. It 
IS not the purport of these lines to bring them all together, after 
what we have adduced in our commentary on Genesis has received 
further confirmation, corrections, and enlargements, from Bertheau,^ 
and especially from Ewald.<^ But perhaps there still remain a 
number of questions partly relating to the geographical considera- 
tions that come before us. The discussion of mese, and, as far 
as we are able, their solution, shall now be briefly attempted. 

If we inquire first of all into the historical event which occa- 
sioned the march of Abraham's army, it was owing to the dominion 
possessed by upper-Asiatic rulers over the five cities and the 
surrounding territories (v. 9), which they do not now acquire for 
the first time, but, according to verse 4, establish anew ; being 
thus, on the whole, a prelude to what appears in succeeding cen- 
turies in manifold ways as the common efibrt of the most diverse 
dynasties. The fact of our finding such a state of things even at 
this ancient period cannot, however, rest on the transference of later 
occurrences to antiquity, because, on the one hand, a similar fact 
— judge as we will regarding the Assyrian name — runs through 
historical tradition, when Ctesias, in Diodorus Sic, ii. 2, represents 
Ninus as subjecting to himself Egypt, Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, &c., 
or Manetho in Josephus c. Ap. i. 14, makes the Hykshos that 
had fled out of Egypt ' for fear of the Assyrians, the rulers of 

* Translated from Heft ii. of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandUchen Ge- 
sellschqftt a new publication which we introduced to the reader's notice in our first 
Number. This able and elaborate paper, which throws some new light on the very 
difficult chapter of which it treats, will be of great interest to those who take plea- 
sure in the class of inquiries to which it belongs. A few unimportant notes have 
been alone omitted by the translator. 

^ Bertheau, Geschichte d. Israel. ^ Ewald, Geschichte dts Volks Isr., Th. I. 

Asia 
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Asia at that time ' entrench themselves within a fortified city : 
while, on the other hand, the narrative itself contains particulars 
which, agreeing well with one another, manifest a completely 
individual relation. It is true that, as the history Ues belore us 
(t? 4, sq.), the revolt of the hitherto dependent Pentapolis is put 
into the fore-ground ; but it is easy to understand the reason of 
this, inasmuch as Lot, on whose captivity the whole representa- 
tion turns, had taken up his habitation in the midst of them. The 
question then arises here, whether the affair really concerned only 
tiie Pentapolis. The thin^ itself, as well as the narrative, is de- 
cidedly against au affirmative reply. For even if .we were to pre- 
suppose that the limited tract in question presented no discoverable 
interest to rulers so far remote as those mentioned in v. 1 ; and 
were we to assume still further, that the way to it had to be 
forcibly opened by the subjugation of the free inhabitants of Basan, 
Gilead, and Moab (v. 5) ; yet verses 6 and 7 annihilate every such 
assumption by the fact, that the confederated troops surround the 
revolted Pentapolis, conquer the southern mountain and the wil- 
derness bordering it on the west, and do not put to total rout, 
apparently without much trouble, the imited army of the five 
cities (v. 10), till their return (r. 8, sqq.). In all this the territory 
to the west of Jordan, of whose dominion no trace can be discovered 
in the narrative, continues completely untouched both on the march 
and the return ; so that Abraham (v. 13) at Hebron, not far dis- 
tant from the scene of war (comp. xix. 27 sq.), had first to be 
informed of what took place ; while (v. 7) the Amorites who 
oppose the invading foe, certainly at the southern declivity of what 
was subsequently me mountain of Judah, where they are defeated, 
are designated by the addition * that dwelt in Hazezon-tamar ' 
(comp. 2 Chron. xx. 2), as being located near the Dead Sea, and 
must therefore have been in the closest relation to the tribes on 
whom war is here made. According to this, the entire expedition 
was aimed at the great valley-depression north and south of the 
Dead Sea, or the Arabah (in the Old Testament sense), with its 
eastern mountains and western deserts, and there need scarcely be 
a dispute about the matter when we find it intimated in the course 
of the narrative, that all the tribes of that territory, which the 
same fate overtakes, stood in the same relation to those tyrants, 
and revolted from them in common. 

This being correctly apprehended, we are in a position to under- 
stand the object, for which the rulers of lands so remote seized on 
the district m question. For them the rich pastures of Bashan 
and Gilead (Jer. 1. 19), or the once well watered meadows of the 
Jordan territory (Gen. xiii. 10), which might indeed have had tiie 
power of alluring nomades (Numb, xxxii. 1 ; Gen. xiii. 11), 
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could not possibly possess sufficient attraction to induce them 
to maintain the mastery for the sake of the locality itself, while 
the more blessed land to the west of Jordan remained un- 
heeded. Still less can we belieye that the inhospitable Edomite 
mountains, the desert of deserts, could furnish a motive strong 
enough to prompt such efforts by reason of their soil, which 
was regarded, even in the Old Testament, as unblest (Gen. 
xxvii. 39). 

If we are compelled to explain this nhenomenon by other cir- 
cumstances, the true reason cannot be aoubtful when we remem- 
ber, of what importance that extensive valley was at all times in 
re^u*d to the intercourse of tribes with one another. It always 
formed (comp. Strabo xvi. 4, 18, s^.) the road marked out by 
nature itself, which, from the iElanitic cul^ divides the boundless 
wilderness watered by the Nile and Euphrates ; the medium of 
intercourse between Arabia and Damascus, to whidi, it is worthy 
of notice that even the allied troops smitten by Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 15) march back. To this may be added, that not far from 
the southernmost borders of Canaan, and near the Edomite moun- 
tains, we meet with the point of intersection of the roads which 
lead from the coast of the Mediterranean to Arabia, from central 
Egypt to Canaan, and accordingly we find those allied warriors 
establishing themselves at this very place (v. 7). To have 
dominion over the whole of this important locality must have 
appeared of the greater consequence since, by the possession of it, 
the great sea of sand composing the wilderness could be converted, 
so to speak, into an inland sea. What shows this decisively is 
the circumstance, that (v. 1) Chedorlaomer of Elam, and Am- 
raphel of Shinar, i. e,j the rulers of the coast of the Persian Gulf, 
and of the highways made by the Euphrates and Tigris, appear 
as the very persons who also secure to themselves possession of 
the more western road. By this occupation Arabia in particular, 
with its choice productions (comp. Ezek. xxvii. 19, sqq.), was 
completely enclosed ; and all commerce with the southern coast, 
and the bazaars in Western and Eastern Asia, came into the 
hands of one and the same power ; which was a sufficient reason 
for procuring these advantages by conquest, and for maintaining 
them against revolt by the putting forth of force. 

We pass over here, as having no necessary connection with the 
historical document before us, other inferences fi^m what has been 
advanced, such as the necessary relation to Damascus, which was 
the point of egress to the great continental highways to Nineveh 
and Babylon, and other thinffij relating to the nature and antiquity 
of commercial intercourse. But we cannot refrain from once again 
directing attention to the circumstance, that, by this antique frag- 
ment. 
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ment, the narratives of Ctesias respecting ancient Assyrian kings 
and their conquests, receive a definite direction which might well 
deserve the trouble of following farther in an historical method. 
Here we have yet to examine individual particulars, so far as 
these are more definitely determined by the entire view of the 
passage at which we have arrived, or as they serve to fiimish a 
more decided support of it. 

If we glance at the road along which the allied troop march, 
they appear immediately (v. 5) at the northern boundaries of the 
rebellious territory, east of Jordan. Hence the long march from 
Babylonia and Elymais thither has been passed over. But it is 
otherwise known, that the wilderness westward of Euphrates made 
the way by Damascus necessary to every army pressing forward 
from Babylonia to Canaan. Accordingly we also find here that 
the march back (r. 14, sq.) is directed towards the north. The 
£Eirther progress of the march (t?. 5, sq.) is plainly laid down, so 
that the army proceeds from north to south through the lands 
eastward of uie vale in question, and, tumins back by Kadesh 
(r. 7) to the Dead Sea, eflects its return toough tlie valley 
of Jordan to Dan (v. 14), and by forced marches by way of 
Damascus. Hence it traverses the subject provinces princi- 
pally on their eastern side at first, and then on their western 
side. 

K now we endeavour to present the march palpably in detail, it 
cannot admit of a doubt that the hostile army followed at first the 
great highway from Damascus (r. 6), when it smites the Rephaim 
in Ashtaroth-kamaim. For though this ancient royal residence 
of Bashan has not been discovered^ up to the present time, with 
certainty,^ yet the situation in general is sufficiently known from 
the nearness ofEdreiy attested by Deut. i. 4 ; Josh. xii. 4, xiii. 31 ; 
and by Eusebius {Onomast in 'Astaroth') reckoned at six 
Roman miles from the Edrei of the middle ages, which is 
still in ruins, according to the old authorities :® four days 
journey on the leading way from Damascus, where also Ptolemy 
(v. 17, 7) places his Adra^ and the Peutinger Tables (IX. F.), 
the corresponding Adraha. The &11 of the metropolis decides the 
fate of the territory, as the battle at Edrei does in Num. xxi. 
33, sqq. ; and (1 Mace. v. 43, sq.) the destruction of the same 
EAmion (equivalent to Kamaim) by Judas Maccabseus. 

** The author has added a postscript, to say that the Journal of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, for the year 1846 (vol. ii. p. 331), had just made known to him 
Captain Newbold's discovery of the site of Ashtaroth Kamaim, in the ruins of Tel 
Ashtereh, and that he regards the new fact as a confirmation of his previous state- * 
ments. 

• Istakhri, p. 57, and Edrisi Syr. (ed. RosenmuUer), p. 11; Abulfed. Geogr., 
p. 252. 
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In relation to the progress of the march. Num. xxi. 32, sqq. 
comes under consideration, except that here there is no mention 
of Jazer^ and just as littie as before of the Amoritish kingdoms 
and the Ammonites, but the gigantic aborigines appear as pos- 
sessors of those lands. It nas chiefly to do (r. 5) with the 
entdrons of the Jabbok, where the Zuidm (the Zamzummim of 
Deut. ii. 2(y) are defeated at Ham. Since Ham must be regarded 
as the chief city, it is perhaps the old name of the city, for which 
subsequently Rabbath-b'ne-Ammon, ^ Babbath of the children of 
Ammon,' originally a predicate (compare Rabbath-Moab), was a 
proper name ; and then its locali^ would be indicated by Ammariy 
the ruins of which still exist (see Abulfeda, &c.) on the Hadj road 
from S3rria. It is worthy of remark in connection with this pointy 
that Ptolemy (v. 7. 16) mentions in the neighbourhood of this 
locality a place, Zi^a ; Abulfeda (1. c), ^ a pond, Ziza, about 
a day 8 journey southward from Amman ' ; Khalil ap. Shahin, 
Syr. (ed. Bosenmiiller, p. 19), Zizat, as a border-place belonging 
to the eparchy of Kerak : possibly a memorial, continuing to a 
late period of the expelled Zuzim, which may be compared with 
the Kephaite valley at Jerusalem. The march now enters on 
the locality of the first conquests of Israel in succeeding times. 
Num. xxi. 21, sq. The Emim (Deut. ii. 11), so called by the 
Moabites, are smitten in the valley of Kirjathaim, a place, which, 
though not yet discovered with certainty, was still known to the 
Onomasticon (in Cariathaim)^ 10 Roman miles westward of 
Madeba, whose ruins, as is familiar to the reader, still bear the 
old name. It cannot therefore be doubted, that the battle-field in 
general was the same with that also chosen by Salah-ed-din, when 
he drew up his army at Hosban (the Hebrew Heshbon, Num. 
xxi. 26) and pushed forward to Maain (the Baal-meon of Num. 
xxxii. 38, joined with Eariathaim in Jer. xlviii. 23 ; Ezek. xxv. 9) 
in order to wait for the Europeans who were encamped at the 
brook al-Wal.^ Whether the territory southward of the Amon 
was also subjected by means of this engagement ; and whether 
the Amon was at that time a boundary or an interior river, as it 
was frequently both in subsequent times, the narrative is silent. 
But it is certain that the allied troops could attack the Pentapolis 
directly from that quarter (comp. 2 Kings lii. 8, sq.). We may 
infer, however, that they went round it, and first, turping to the 
south (v. 6), smote the Horites (the orignal inhabitants, expelled 
by the Edomites, Gen. xxxvi. 20, sq. ; Deut. ii. 12, 22) in their 
mountain Seir (i. e. esh-Sherah), from the fact, that they did not 
take the way through the Arabah, into which the Edomite moun- 

^ See Seetzen, in Zach's MonaJt, Correspond^ xviii. 431. 

tains 
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tains with their heaven-pointing perpendicular eliflfe, slope off; but 
followed the eastern edge of the mountain, where at the same time 
it was easiest to be assailed, probably pretty nearly in the way 
taken by the Israelites from Ezion-geber upwards, and which in 
after times the Romans made more accessible to commerce by laying 
artificial roads. It is therefore of special importance, especially as 
no notices respecting localities are elsewhere given, to determine 
with accuracy the position of ' El-Paran, which lies at (i. e., at 
the commencement of) the wilderness,' viz., the final point of the 
entire warlike expedition. The desert that comes under notice 
here is undoubtedly that whose name (Paran T5^3) is added to 
El (^K) to determine it ; and the more surely we must understand 
with the Septuagint and Peshito ^*K el (as in Gen. xxxv. 4 and 

Judg. vi. 11, 19) to be a plantation of terebinth, the more easily can 
we consider ourselves justified in referring that name to an oasis, 
^tuated, on any view of the subject, to flie west of the Edomite 
mountains, which one may at pleasure conceive of, as more in the 
north or the south of the long wilderness border, according as we 
make the army advance to a greater or less distance. Nor can 
one make a mistake in venturing to conjecture of Paran that it 
was a place at that time inhabited, after which the plantation of 
terebinths received its appellation. All these concurring circum- 
stances, however, are not sufficient to afford a clear view of the 
position of things which is certainly quite definite ; and the picture, 
which is of itself but approximative, becomes more and more con- 
fused when we try to bring the narrative into harmony with the 
condition of the jground and the suppositions thence arising. But 
fortunately there is no need here of vague circuitous guessing, 
since, on closer examination, it caanot admit of a doubt that 
El-Paran is identical with Elath = Aileh, ' on the shore of the 
Red Sea' (1 Kings ix. 26), manifestly at the extreme end of 
Wadi Arabah, wmch is still definitely marked, in regard to 
situation, by its ruins.« 

For, 1. The allied troops must have penetrated thus far if they 
wished to att^dn the object of the entire expedition which was 
pointed out in page 82. They had done notmne if they did not 
master this point. Aileh was properly the gate of Arabia. Here 
the Syrian and north-western Canaamtish roads, the former coming 
down firom the north, the latter leading down fi'om the Philistine 
coast and the inland parts, united with the Egyptian running 
across firom west to east above the mount et-Tih through the 
desert, thence to seek the interior of Arabia fi*om this point on a 

s Compare Laborde, Comment., p. 124; Winer, Eecd-ut&rterbuch, Srd edit., 1. 318. 

way 
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way along the east shore of the Persian gulf strongly traced 
out hy nature, or to gain the water-courses which begin here.** 
Aileh was therefore a possession important at all times, for which 
Edomites and Israelites fought with various success, which the 
Romans protected with strong garrisons, Crusaders conquered, 
and were compelled to give back to the Moslems, &c. — ^yea, 
necessity demanded the making of it secure even at the present 
day, by establishing the fort Aqabah, though political and in- 
dustrial interests are whoHy altered. 

2. The identity of the name itself warrants the opinion, espe- 
cially since we find it again in Gen. xxxvi. 41, \mder the form of 

rh^ jB/aA— there the seat of an Edomite prince, and meet with it 

in i Kings ix. 26 ; 2 Kings xvi. 6, even \mder a third subordinate 

form Hffy^V^ Eloth. 

3. The addition Paran, *the wilderness Paran,' of which we 
shall say more immediately, really terminated at Elath with 
Aqabah Aileh, i, e, the -^lanitic Pass,* so that the place in ques- 
tion lay with perfect propriety ' at the entrance of the Great 

Wilderness' (^IIDIT^JJ^), as the situation of it is described in 

verse 6. All this is further confirmed by the fact, that now the 
way in which the army marched is perfectly plain, inasmuch as 
the route struck into Laborde's way from Petra to Aqabah,^ 
at the eastern extremity of the moimtain, i. e, from the eastern 
wilderness-plateau, in the situation of the middle-age places 
Maan and Humeimeh,"* passing through Wadi el-Ithm, 'the 
only connection between Aqabah and the Eastern Desert,' ° and 
descended in view of El-Paran to Arabah and the edge of the 
sea. By penetrating farthej to the south, the army would have 
marched to Hedjaz, whose subjection did not come within the 
design of the allies, nor indeed lay in their power. Hence it is 
said in the narrative, verse 7, ' and they returned and came to Ain 
Mishpat,' L e. Kadesh, so that here, as in verse 6, nothing more 
than the final pointis named at which they met with tlie Ama- 
lekites and Amorites. A closer perception of the relations affect- 
ing the farther march of the army from the coast of the Red Sea 
to the southern borders of Palestine, depends partly on the state 
of the Western Desert, partly on a determination as accurate as 
possible of the situation of Kadesh. We must here enter into an 
examination of both, so far as our object requires it. The 

^ Compare 1 Kings xi. 18, with Ibn Haukal, by Moller, in Istakh, p. 128. 
* Edrisi, Jauh. i. 332. 

^ Voyage en Arable Petr^e, p. 62, sq., or p. 206, sq., of the English edition. 
" Abulfeda, Geogr,f p. 228, sq. " Robinson's. Palestine, i. 286. 

peninsula 
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peninsula of Sinai, enclosed by the two tongues of the Red Sea, 
has for its boundary on the north, as marked out by nature, the 
limestone mountain which follows the margin of the Sea at Suez, 
by the name of Jebel er-Rahah, at the distance of four to five 
hours, then at Ras Wady Gharandel bends towards the south- 
east and east by the name of Jebel et-'nh, and running out into 
several radiating chains of rocks, ends in the northern head of the 
-^lanitic Gulf. This mountain forms the ascent to the higher- 
lying wilderness which sinks down towards the east precipitously 
into the Arabah ; and in the north and north-west is bounded by 
the southernmost mountains of Canaan and by the Mediterranean 
Sea, in the west by Egypt. The extended tract of wilderness in 
question, which generally ascends from west to east, while it sinks 
considerably downwards from south to north, is intersected in its 
whole lengtii by Wadi el-Arish (the ' brook of Egypt ' of the Old 
Testament), leading to the .Mediterranean Sea, which commences 
close by the northern declivity of Jebel et-Tih, and is divided by 
it into an eastern and western half. The latter is not at all, as 
Ibn-el-Wardi (ed. Hylander, p. 76) describes this desert generally, 
a horizontal plain, free from unevennesses, but is rather marked at 
its northern end, not to mention specially other hills and heights, 
by two mountains of no inconsiderable magnitude, Jebel Jelek 
and Jebel Helal, which point out the sloping of the higher desert 
to the lower-lying wilderness-plain which surrounds me plateau 
from the Mediterranean Sea to the banks of the Nile and the 
coasts of the Red Sea. Yet it is distinguished from the eastern 
half by greater evenness. A branch that separates from et-Tih, 
viz., the mountain el-Oedshmeh, divides it from the other half at 
their common southernmost extremity, in such a form as that the 
Eastern Plain, interrupted by diflFer^nt heights, inclines towards 
the north-east, and leads through the Arabah to the Dead Sea. 
Yet this character of the wilderness, which differs from that of 
the western half only by its slope, but in other respects is entirely 
^knilar, is suddenly altered in this respect, that about 30° 40' 
north latitude, a ndge of rocks running from west to east, rises 
like a wall boldly from the plain, while fliree higher tops, the iso- 
lated most westerly promontory Jebel Ikhrimm, the western Jebel 
Araif en-Naqah, and the eastern cliff el-Meqrah, situated in the 
vicinity of Arabah, form the boundary of it. This mountain-wall 
forms the southern border of a cleft limestone mountain, which, 
stretching up eastwards to the Arabah, opens towards the west 
its ravines parallel to one another, and in perpendicular rocky 
cliffs from three to four hundred feet high slopes off into the 
Western Desert, till it ends northward in the valleys Murrah and 
el-Fiqreh, in order to rise up again on the other side of them, in 

the 
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the precipitous walls of the Emorite mountains. Such is a brief 
sketch of the desert, as we know it from Seetzen, Burckhardt, von 
Schubert, Robinson, and others. 

If now we endeavour to recogmse again in this province what 
the Bible says respecting the wilderness, we gladly meet with, 
first of all, the mode in which the Arabians designate the locality. 
They strictly distinguish the desert Jifar ( \^) from* the desert 

of the children of Israel ' ( Ji|/-»^ ^J-i V )• The former still 
belongs to Egypt, and its boundaries run from Rafah (<^^ the 
*Pa$eia of Ptolemy, v. 16. 6), along the bank of the Mediterranean 

Sea to the sea Tennis ((^^uuiJ), from thence to the "fruitful 
meadows of the Nile-valley, alon^ to Kolzum, and by the edge of 
the desert et-Tth, back to the Mediterranean.® Juar is there- 
fore that deeper lying wilderness tract already mentioned, which 
enclose^ the higher desert in the west and north-west.^ Tibrough 
it, beyond Jebel HelaJ, Wadi el-Arish takes a north-western 
direction to the sea. On the other hand the toildemess of the 
children of Israel^ so called in memory of the record in the Pen- 
tateuch, as being, according to Kazwini (MS.), * the place in 
which Moses wandered about with the children of Israel, between 
Aileh, Egypt, the gulf of Kolzum, and the mountain esh-Sherah 
.... when they hesitated to penetrate into the holy land' (Num. 
ch. xiv.), embraces that wilderness-plateau itself above described, 
according to Istakhri, p. 28, and Abulfeda, p. 109, a desert con- 
sisting in part of sand, in part of firm soil, with some palm-trees 
here and there, and springs (of bad water), bounded by Jifar, 
Palestine, and the environs of Mount Sinai (i. e. Jebel et-Tih). 
If we compare herewith the biblical usus loquendi, it can admit of 
no doubt that to Jifar in general, ' Shur that is before Egypt * 
(Gen. XXV. 18 ; 1 Sam. xv. 7), corresponds ; while, on the other 
hand, the wilderness of Paran of the Old Testament coincides 
with 'Rh-beni-Israil. 

This is evident, ^r5^ — With regard to the wilderness Shur, not 
only does the above designation, * Shur which lies before Egypt,* 
point thereto, but it is also in 1 Sam. xv. 7 ; xxvii. 8 ; Gen. xxv. 
18, pointed out as the western boundary, as far as which the 

o Istakhri, pp. 28, 31 ; Abulfed., Geog., p. 108. 

p There is an InterestiDg notice in Kazwini concerning the wilderness of Ji&r. 
After some local description, he adds : — * a species of birds is found there, oilled 
el Morgh, which come thither from the land of Riim. They resemble quails, and 
come at a particular time. The inhabitants catch as many of them as Grod wills, 
and then salt them/ It is difficult to ascertain to what species these birds belong ; 
but there is no doubt that the fact of which Kazwini speaks, is the same as that 
mentioned in Ex. xvi. 13 ; Num. xi. 31. 

Amalekites 
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AmaleHtes (on the south border of Canaan, 1 Sam. xxvli. 8) and 
the Ishmaelites in the wilderness Paran, Gen. xxi. 21, penetrated 
in their nomadic wanderings. Gen. xx. 1 ; the western determining 
point corresponding to the eastern, and situated still west of Gerar, 
Gen. xvi. 7, on the way from Hebron to central Egypt. But Shur 
is distinguished from Jifar by this, that it, in complete accord- 
ance with the character of the coimtry, tales a more southern 
extension along the east coast of the bay of Suez, between the sea 
and Jebel er-Kahah. For, according to Exod. xv. 22, Moses 
leads the people through Uie sea to the wilderness of Shur, ac- 
cording to Num. xxxiii. 8, to the wilderness of Etham, so called 
from the boundary-place situated northward of the top of the sea, 
V. 6, and follows the wilderness tract till the entrance into the 
'wilderness of Sin' (Exod. xvi. 1). In proportion as we can 
entertain little doubt that the station 'by the Red Sea,' Num. 
xxxiii. 10, at which the wilderness of Sin begins, is to be found 
at the lower end of Wadi Tajjibeh,*i so much the more certainly 
is the promontory Hammam JBluff, which runs out close by the 
sea, and which we Israelites must necessarily have ascended, the 
separating line between the deserts Shur and Sin (comp. Well- 
sted, ii. 34. 19). Thus, the desert of the Old Testament sm*- 
rounds the higher Eastern Desert from the borders of Canaan 
to its south-western extremity. The very name Shur appears 
not to be entirely lost even at this day, for ' a great chain of 
mountain running from north to south, somewhat to the east of 
the geographical length of Suez,' bears the name es-Sur in 
Williams' Holy City, p. 489. 

2. With regard to the wilderness Paran, it is first to be ob- 
served, that no part of it lies southward of Jebel et-TRh. For if 
the Israelites (Num. x. 12) march out of the wilderness of Sinai 
into the wilderness of Paran, the older narrative passes over a 
series of single stations^ to which the later history, which supplies 
the omissions (ch. xii. 16), appends the notice, that the congrega- 
tion had arrived at Paran from Hazeroth, i. e., as is not improbably 
assumed, Ain el-Hadhrah, so that consequently they passed over 
the moimtain rid^. So also Paran (1 Kings xi. 18) has nothing 
in common with Feiran' in a Wadi of the same name, as even 
Von Raumer' supposes. For when Hadad flees thither from 
Midian (incorrectly transplanted by Laborde to the eastern coast 
of the Sinaitic peninsula) over Paran to Egypt, he must neces- 
sarily have gone up to Aileh ; and then, accompanied by guides 

^ Kobinson's Palestine, i. 115, 

. Wustenf, p. 47. 



' iJ^J^ ^^ Makrizi, Cresch. der Copten, ed. ' 
' Yon Bamner, Zug der Isr,, p. 38. 
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— as Moses, too, required such persons in the desert (Num. x. 
29, sq.) — ^have struck into the Hadj-way, which is used at the 
present day, northward of Jebel et-lih, through the wilderness of 
Paran. And that, moreover, the wilderness of Paran is bounded 
on the west by Shur has been already shown above irom Gren. 
xxi. 21 ; xxv. 18. It is also obvious from Gen. xiv. 6, as well as 
from Deut. i. 1 (see Robinson on the place, iii. 160), that Paran 
had its boundary in Arabah ; and if we assume besides, that, in 
Num. xiii. 3, the spies were sent forth from the wilderness of 
Paran to Canaan ; that it is described in Gen. xxi. 21, as lying 
to the south of Beersheba ; that in 1 Sam. xxv. 1, even a part of 
the southern mountains of Judah could be reckoned to Paran ; 
and that in* Josephus ^ too, Oa^av is named as a valley in Idumaea 
and Acrabatene, abounding in caverns, and contiguous to Judea; 
it is apparent that Paran is the appellation that embraces the 
whole wilderness-plateau even as far as the borders of Canaan, 
under which particular portions of the extended desert may have 
been comprehended, with peculiar names.^ Finally, regarding the 
* mount raran ' (Deut. xxxiii. 2 ; repeated fix)m it m Hab. iii. 
3), the poet understands by it not a single mountain, but the 
mountain-range of Paran, whether we are to refer this to Jebel 
et-Tih, or to the mountainous quarter in the north-east of the 
desert Certainly, the nature of the desert itself justifies even 
this expression. 

If now we turn back to the point where we left above the 
army's progress at the entrance of the great desert, and ask. Did 
the confederate trooys march through me wilderness of Paran, or 
did they go round it, following the way through Arabah? the 
whole question depends, as in the case of the journey of Israel 
to the promised land, on the place where the common boundary 
of both Kadesh (Gen. xiv. 7) and of Kadesh Bamea (Num. xxxii. 
8 ; xxxiv. 4 ; Deut. i. 2, 19 ; ii. 14 ; ix 23 ; Josh. x. 41) must be 
put. Here the tradition which identifies Kadesh with Petra, 
losing sight of the locality entirely, is of no use to us. The posi- 
tion, therefore, can only be determined by means of the Old Tes- 
tament itself. According to Num. xx. 16, !^adesh lay on the 
borders of Edom. Thence Moses sends (ver. 14) to the kings of 
Edom to ask for himself a free passage. The eastern site which 
is obtained by this means harmonises with Gen. xvi. .14, xx. 1 ; 
Jos. X. 41, where Kadesh constitutes the eastern extremity over 
against the western Bered, Shur, Ghazzah. Since, then, it is 
said (Deut. i. 2) that they came from Horeb to Kadesh in 

» Bell. Jud., iv. 9, 4. 

" Compare * the wilderness of Beersheba' of Gen. xxi. 14, and * the wilderness 
of Etham ' of Num. xxxiii. 8, equivalent to * the wilderness of Shur.* 

eleven 
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eleven days, on the way to Mount Seir — ^not along mount Seir, 
as Robinson (iii. 171) mistakes the well-known idiom (Ewald, 
§ 286, b.) — Seir must be determined according to ver. 44 ; 
and eh. i. 19, is decisive as to the meaning, where, as far as 
Kadesh, they went through * the great and terrible wilderness 
on the way to the mountain of the Amorites,' t. «., the steep 
declivity of Canaan, to the wilderness lying to the south. 
Kadesh, therefore, belonged to the north-eastern quarter of the 
desert above described, near the borders of the promised land, 
as may be indubitably inferred also from Num. xxxiv. 4 ; Josh. 
XV. 3 (see below). With this agrees the fact that the spies were 
sent forth from hence (Num. xxxii. 8 ; Josh. xiv. 6, 7) ; that they 
return to it (Num. xiii. 26) ; and (Deut. ix. 23) the people refuse 
here to undertake the conquest of the land ; and when, moreover, 
following the succession of events, it is related more accurately in 
Num. XX. 1, that the congregation .at Kadesh (and that, too, for a 
long time, Deut i. 46) had settled down, when the first attempt 
to penetrate into the land of promise had failed (Num. xiv.), 
the diflference, inconsiderable in itself, leads us to perceive that 
the ascent to the mountain of the Amorites (at Hormah, Num. 
xiv. 44, formerly Zephath, Judg. i. 17) and iKadesh were con- 
tiguous. According to Num. xiii. 26, Kadesh is situated within 
the precincts of the desert Paran ; according to ch. xx. 1, and xxvii. 
14, on the contrary, it lay in the wilderness Zin (T2f), which is also 
directly explained (ch. xxxiii. 36) to be the same as Kadesh. 
From this it manifestly follows, that Zin must have formed a part 
of the more extensive wilderness Paran, and that, too, hard by 
the southernmost edge of Canaan, since the spies sent from the 
wilderness of Paran ^um. xiii. 3) search the land through (ver. 21) 
* from the wilderness of Zin unto Hamath.* Still more accurately 
do we learn the relations of place from Num. xxxiv. 3, sq., and Josh. 
XV. 1, sq., where the southern border of Judah from the Dead Sea 
to the brook of Egypt at the Mediterranean, i. «., from east to 
west, is described in such a manner as that it runs out from the 
southern point of the Salt Sea, surrounds the ascent of Scorpions 
(D^^^py ^fy^ maaleh Akrabbim), i. e., according to Robinson's 

correct interpretation, the series of cliffs which cuts across the 
el-Ghor (the Valley of Salt of 2 Kings xiv. 7), in the form of an 
irregular curve, forming the boundary between this valley and 
the higher Arabah — ^passes over to Zin, and goes up till southward 
of Kadesh Bamea. If we put all this together strictly according 
to the import of the words of Scripture, it will be clear, that Zin 
embraces the tract of desert which winds from Ghor westward 
about the steep sides of the Amorite mountain, a broad tract of 

land. 
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land, which ' runs up nearly from E.N.E. to W.S.W. from the 
hills aromid Usdum and the south end of the Dead Sea to an 
indefinite extent ' (Robinson, iii. 144), bounded on the south by a 
ridge running parallel to the northern mountain rampart ;* and, 
on visitmg this part of the wilderness, Williamsyat the most 
western part surveyed it from the mountain of the Amorites, 
eight hours almost due south below Beersheba, and says of 
it: 'Immediately below us lay a wide valley called Wadi 
Murreh," which, some few hours to the east of this place, 
divides into two at a singularly-formed mountain Moddera;* 
the southernmost retaining its name, and running east into the 
Arabah ; the other, called Wadi Fiqreh (according to Robinson, 
situated beyond the middle of this tract, nearer the foot of the 
Amorite mountain, the chief conductor of all the waters), leads 
north-east to the Dead Sea.' If, now, Kadedb lies in this tract, 
el-Ghor, Ain Weibeh, and Ain Hash are necessarily excluded. 
On the other hand, the Jewish border-line points much farther up 
to the west ; and, at the same time, such a geographical situation 
is supported by the relation of Num. xiii. 26, to en. xx. 1, which 
the descriptions of places (Gen. xvi. 14 ; xx. 1), given according 
to the position of Kadesh, almost necessarily required. At the 
same time it should be observed, that into the examination of 
Kadesh the entirely ungrounded and misleading assumption has 
recently intruded, viz., that the ascent to the mountain (Num. 
xiv. 44) chosen by the Israelites, unquestionably in the vicinity of 
Hormah=Ssephath (es-Sufey, diminutive of Sufeh), is the pass 
ess-Ssafah, one of the three rocky ascents which render the ap- 
proach from Arabah to the southern ridge of mountains possible. 
However, the very condition of the country itself contradicts this 
supposition. Let us hear Williams, when, unprepared, he trod 
the edge of the mountain: — 'We found ourselves,' says he,*» 
'standing on a gigantic natural rampart of lofty mountains, 
which we could distinctly trace for several miles east and west 
of the spot on which we stood, forming as it were bastions 
of Cyclopean architecture, jutted forth in irregular masses 
from the mountain-barrier into a frightftdly terrific wilderness, 
stretched far before us toward the south. It was a confused chaos 

« Robinson, iii. 145; Seetzen, in Zach's Monat, Correspond.^ jLy'u. 134; Schu- 
bert, i?ci«e, ii. 443. 
T Williams's Holy City, p. 488. 

■ Described by Robinson, i. 221, and the name given as Sj^\ ^7 Smith in Ro- 
binson, iii., Append., 115. 

' ihiXo ^y Smith, 1. c. examined by Seetzen, and described in Zach, 1. c. 
^ Williams's Holy City, p. 487. 

of 
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of chalk, and had the appearance of an immense furnace, glowing 
with white heat, illuminated as it now was by the fierce rays of 
the sun. There did not appear to be the least particle of vegeta- 
tion in all the dreary waste ; all was drought and barrenness and 
desolation.' 

Fmm Schubert's measurements, we know that this mountain- 
wall rises steep from fiye feet below the surface of the Red Sea 
to 1434 feet above it. Seetzen, who took his way to the valley 
through the pass Yemen, says, *We reached the mountain 
edge, where, on a steep rocky eminence, we ascended into a 
fearfully wild, deep, and barren valley ;' and Robinson (lii. 149, 
sq.) ascended the pass ess-Ssafah only with great effort ; as also 
Schubert (ii. 447) reckons the ascent of it among the most toil- 
some hours of his life, expressly remarking, ' The pass rose so 
perpendicularly, that it often appeared as though it refused me 
breath, like a glowing oven.' In like manner md Robinson (i. 
246) hear the third more easterly pass described ; and still better 
known are the steep, dangerous passes from the Dead Sea to the 
land of Canaan, which do not need here to be further notified. 
Hiough these troublesome passes were not insuperable obstacles 
to the peaceful carrying on of trade, as Roman care had made 
the pass ess-Ssafah — ^the direct way to Petra — more convenient and 
safe, being protected not only by fortifications, but by the erection 
of steps (Schubert) ; yet we must still justly ask, Were they also 
adapted to the march of an army, to begin through them the con- 
quest of a country — these passes, I say, which were as easily closed 
by the most insignificant force, as they were unattainable by the 
greatest exertions of power? From ite nature — ^for 2 Chron. xx. 
16, proves nothing to the contrary — Canaan was as little assailable 
from this point, as the mountain of the Edomites from the Arabah ; 
and if Moses had led his people hither, expecting them to begin 
the conquest thence, he would have deserved the reproaches which 
cowardice unjustly attributed to him. On the contrary, we know 
that, towards the west, as the valley rises, the mountains sink 
(Robinson, iii. 145), and are acquainted with the way which was 
]Mi88able even in tne time of the Romans, and which westward, at 
Jebel Araif (see p. 87), passiujg Eboda ('E/S6Sa, Ptol. 5, 17, 4, now 
ruins of Abdeh; Robinson, i. 316) and Elusa ("EXovexa, t. e., 
Khalassah), 661 feet above the sea, rising at first gradually, 
then steeper, conducts to the promontories Jebel Khalil, 1550 
feet, the village Dhoharijeh, 2040 feet, and Hebron, 2842 feet. 
At no other place than this could it have been Moses' design 
to penetrate mto the land ; and it is worthy of notice, where a 
closer examination of plan and locality is possible, that Rowlands^ 

« Williams's Holy City, p. 488. 

heard 
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heard an indication of a place called Sepata, discovered by 
the usual remains of ruins, 2J hours down (i. «., south of 
Khalassah), whose name Robinson (i. 307) did not learn. 
From this very fact we must conclude that the Israelites did not 
follow the way through the Arabah ; but, as Von Ewald* 
points out the march quite correctly, approached the borders 
of the land at the great wilderness-way from Jebel Araif; 
and Robinson's objection, viz., that this direction would have 
brought them straight to Beersheba, and not to Kadesh^ is quite 
inapplicable if Kadesh lay to the south of Beersheba, which follows 
as a matter of course. Besides, even in Num. xiii. 22, the spies 
turn back past Hebron to Paran at Kadesh (ver. 26), which this 
very way appears to presuppose rather than to contradict ; and in 
the whole course of the narrative Beersheba is not generally 
spoken of. To this we may now subjoin, that very recently the 
position of ELadesh has been correctly ascertained, according 
to all the indications. Williams® relates how his sheikh pointed 
out to him in a valley, some hours to the west of the above 
described station, the situation of ^ Kaddese, the Kadesh of 
•Scripture;' and, according to Rowlands (in Williams, p. 489), 
Hagar's well, Muweilih, bears among the Arabs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ghazzah the name ' Moilahhi Kadesah,' as it 
is topographically determined after Kadesh in Gen. xvi. 14. 
Kadesh, whose position here was already vouched for by various 
authorities, has been sought out by Rowlands.^ From him we 
take the following accounts, omitting all his useless combinations. 
At the j)lace where the chain of mountains winch bounds the 
north-eastern part of the great wilderness on the west (see 
p. 87) suddenly recedes, begins a plain enclosed by limestone hills, 
stretching from west to east (Robinson, i. 328), almost rectangular, 
from nine to five, or ten to six English miles, large enough to form 
the encampment of a wandering people. In the north-east of this 
plain, over against the most northerly extremity of Jebel Helal 
(see p. 87) in the east, and about twelve English miles (4J hours 
on camel) E.S.E. from Muweilih, and consequently almost due 
south of Khalassah, rises a naked rock as a single huge mass on 
the edge of the mountains that are continued directly towards the 
north. At the foot of this rock a copiously flowing spring bursts 
forth, which falls in .beautiful cascades into the bed of a torrent, 
and after from three to foiu* himdred yards loses itself westward 
in the sand. This place still bears the name at this day, * Kudes,' 

i, e., with the diminutive form (j*o*3j, as a great part of the names 

^ Gesch Isr., ii. 192. • Williams's Holy Cityy p. 488, 

' Williams*s Holy Cityy p. 490, sq. 

in 
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in this desert form diminutiyes, axicording to the account of tiie 
Beduins, ten to eleven days' journey from Sinai (Deut. i. 2), and 
in connection with Moimt Hor by passable Wadis (Num. xx. 22) ; 
at the foot of the Amorite mountain, conformably to its nature 
(Deut. i. 19), and that in such a manner that the interchange of 
r^aran and Zin is explained without violence. Accordingly, I look 
on this question, as well as that respecting the march of the 
Israelites, and that of Chedorlaomer and his allies to the moimtain 
of the Amorites, as settled. 

The possession of this Kadesh was also of considerable import- 
ance to the peculiar purposes of the allied troops. All the roads 
from the peninsula of Sinai and the ^lanitic Gulf unite before 
they lead past ELadesh, and do not again divide till the other 
fflde of it, in order that they may lead apart to Hebron or 
Ghazzah. In like manner, the road from central Egypt (comp. 
p. 89) to Hebron, leads quite near this main way at Kadesh ; 
and also, not far from it, the way approaches which leads from 
Ghazzah over the southern mountain ridge through Wadi 
Fiqreh to Arabah.s Thus the possession of El-Paran on one 
side, and of Kadesh on the other, commanded the desert and the 
traffic in it ; a sufficient reason for venturing into these wastes, 
and making a secure settlement there (comp. above, p. 82). 
And what way did they take to it ? According to all preceding 
investigation, not through the Arabah, but they ascended the desert 
plateau from Aileh, either through the pass Akabat-Aileh (see 
p. 86), or, following the subsequent Roman road, through Wadi el- 
Bejaneh (see Robinson, i. 328) ; then went round Jebel Araif, 
since the mountain-wall opposite blocks up the passage through 
(p. 87), and arrived on the edge of the eastern mountain at 
Sadesh. Let not the horrors of the wilderness (Deut. i. 19), of 
which a single example is given in 1 Sam. xxx. 11, sq., be here 
objected. As Saul (1 Sam. xv. 7) fought in these deserts, so 
David marched through them victoriously with his troops (1 Sam. 
xxvii. 8, sq. ; xxx. 10, sq.) ; as this wilderness was formerly peopled 
by Nomades, and is stUl so, for which reason Seetzen (in Zach, 
xvii. 138) can speak of a place, * Eschabiji, southward of Mdara 
(see p. 92), about an hour distant, where traces of vineyards, 
flbc, are still to be found ;' as it might be gone through by the 
Israelites, and might possibly have been made their abode for 
many years ; — Chedorlaomer's army could also wander through 
it It should also be taken into account, that the want of water, 
complained of in Num. xx. 2, is dependent on the time of year. 
Moses came thither at the season of the first grapes (xiii. 20) ; 

8 See Robinson, i. 327, sq. ; iii 146. 

and. 
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and, therefore, at a time whoi the height of snmmer had ex- 
hausted the supply of springs. At other seasons of the year, 
circumstances are more ntvourable. Finally, the marching of an 
army through thb wilderness is not more unintelligible than our 
seeing numerous armies, especiaUy since the time of the Assy- 
rians, going through the wilderness Ji£ur, between Egypt and 
Canaan ; not more unintelligible than the &ct, that the army of 
which we are here treating must have surmounted the dangers of 
the wilderness between Suphrates and Syria, before it entered 
Canaanitish ground. 

Arrived at thb place, the confederates smite (Gren. xiv. 7) 'the 
whole country of tiie Amalekites.' These people, who were sub- 
sequently the hereditary enemies of Israel, extended themselYes 
along the south border of Canaan, even to the vicinity of Egypt 
( 1 Sam. xxvii. 8) ; and, in the time of Moses, had even a portion 
within the southern mountain (Num. xiii. 29 ; xiv. 43, sq.). They 
roamed as free sons of the wilderness, after the mode of the 
Beduins, over the broad flats of this desert (Exod. xvii. 8, sq.; 
Deut XXV. 17, sq.). Always disposed to rob and plunder (1 Sam. 
xiv. 48 ; XXX. 1, sq.), they were mainly the party who disturbed 
free intercourse. Hence their subjedion was required by the 
object of the entire expedition. Further on, they turn their arms 
(r. 7) against * the Amorites, who (comn. 2 Cmron. xx. 2) were 
settled at Engedi, at the Dead Sea,' ana must have been in the 
closest connection with the tribes who are here attacked, as has 
been already remarked (p. 81). Since the word ^^^ in Gen. 

xiv. 7, means merely ' the habitation' of the Amorites^ but not the 

1)lace where the confederated troops fought with the Amorites, it 
bllows, in regard to the continuance of the march, that the army 
ascended from Kadesh north-east to Wadi el-Murreh, and at the 
foot of the Amorite mountain, following Wadi el-Kqreh, directed 
its course to el-Ghor. But what is the nature of the connection 
between Kadesh and the north-eastern tract that slopes away to 
the Dead Sea ? Till the present day this cannot be definitely 
described, since here, at the distance of a few miles, we stumble 
on a territory still entirely unknown. We only know that the plain, 
at the rock Kudes, is closed up on the east by a range of heights ; 
and beyond, the above-named Wadis approach. We must, there- 
fore, at present be contented with the account of the Beduins 
whom Rowlands mentions, that from this Kudes there is an avail- 
able communication with Mount Hor — as I conjecture through 
Wadi Rqreh, on the way taken by Schubert and Robinson — 
and this so much the more, since (Num. xx. 11) Moses intended to 
strike into this way, and afterwards the Israelites actually turned 
off into it. 

As 
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As soon as the army descends to el-Ghor, the battle of the 
rebellious Pentapolis takes place. Their rulers therefore (v. 8) 
forthwith drew forth the troops in array against the enemy, and 
the armies meet one another in the vale of Siddim, which was 
already explained in verse 3 by ' the Salt Sea ;' so that this valley 
belongs to the tract of land which was afterwards sunk in the 
Dead Sea (ch. xix.). The geographical studies of the last ten 
years have set aside the former idea, that a lake never existed in 
this depression. With so much the more certainty have we to regard 
the Dead Sea in its ancient extent as the northern boundary of the 
vale Siddim, against which the conquering army marches from 
the south-west. This valley, which, agreeably to the passage Gen. 
xiii. 10, sq., was not reckoned as belonging to Canaan proper, 
contained the towns named in ch. xiv. 2 ; of which Sodom (judged 
from V. 17, 21, to have been the most important of them) lay 
not far from Zoar (xix. 20), all situated, according to ch. xiv. 
10, xix. 19, 30, to the west of the Moabite mountains. Of 
these cities, there remained in later times only the one, Zoar, 
designated in our narrative by the old name, which we may ven- 
ture to place nearest the mountains, even, according to ch. xix , 
on the margin of the sea; and, inasmuch as it was the most 
southern inhabited place, often employed as a boundary point over 
against Jericho, corresponding tS it in the north.^ It does not 
follow from this, that Zoar must have been situated exactly at the 
south point of the Dead Sea. Where the utmost point to the 
south is mentioned directly, Zoar is never named (comp. Num. 
xxxiv. 3 ; Josh. xv. 2) ; where mention is made of it, it is never 
reckoned to Judea, but, according to the standard of the times, to 
Moab (Isa. xv. 5; Jer. xlviii. 34), to Arabia Petraea (Joseph. 
Antiq.j xiv. 1, 4 ; B. •/"., iv. 8, 4 ; Ptolem. v. 17, 5). This leads 
us to place Zoar on the east coast of the sea. There the Cru- 
saders still found it after going round the south end of the Dead 
Sea, in one of the entrances to the Moabite mountains, just as 
Jerome in Isaiah xv. 5, designates it as the western key of Moab 
(Robinson, iii. 756). In like manner the Arabs are still acquainted 
with it, and that not merely by name, as Robinson supposes (iii. 
758), if Edrisi (St/r,, p. 2) and Abulfeda (Geoffr., pp. 39, 
228) call the Dead Sea the Sea of Zoghar, and Abulfeda again 
(p. 228) states that the Wadi of Hasban borders on the low 
ground of Zoghar, — a fact which points more definitely to the 
situation — but they know that it lay two days' journey from 
Jericho, and three from Jerusalem ; and that, too, on the way 
which led from Jericho (crossed the Jordan and) passed Zoghar 

*» Deut xxxiv. 3. Comp. Jos. B. J, iv. 8. 4 ; Euseb. Onom. s. v. edKwrffa. 
VOL. II. NO. III. H to 
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to Jebal, esh-Sherah, and Maan (see p. 86). Abulfeda also 
refers (p. 48) the situation of it at the Dead Sea to a single loca- 
lity ; and Kazwini, in the Athar eUBil, (MS.), expresses himself 
still more circumstantially to this eflTect : — ' Zoghar is a hamlet 
three days* journey from Jerusalem, at the extremity of the stmking 
sea. It is in an unhealthy, bad valley, in a district very incon- 
venient, inhabited by a population who are visited by the plague 
in many years, and who remain there only by virtue of attachment 
to their native country.' Should we recognise in this language 
the characteristics of the Ghor, as Robinson (iii. 31) also touches 
on them, Istakhri (p. 35) says, 'At Zoar there are dates, in 
Irak are none sweeter and finer than they ;' and we know, 
from Edrisi, p. 2, that they were once exported from Zoghar 
by ship to Jericho and other places. From them ' Segor * cot 
among the Crusaders the name villa palmarum^ and is cele- 
brated for its fine dates.* Thus, there is no doubt that Arabs 
and Crusaders, notwithstanding the name vallis illiistris given 
by the latter, which forms so strong a contrast to the de- 
scription of Kazwini, mean the same place. But this productiveness 
belonging to the locality, is only met with at the mouth of Wadi 
el-Karahi, which in the so-called Ghor ess-Safieh makes the culti- 
vation of wheat, barley, and dhurah possible (Robinson, ii. 489) ; 
and in the plain Ghor el-Mezraah, fructified by the Wadi Kerak, 
with fruit-trees and corn-fields (Robinson, ii. 467), the scanty 
remains of the Jordan meadow, once so well cultivated in conse- 
quence of its copious springs that have not yet disappeared (Gen. 
xiii. 10), in contrast with the salt desert of the central and western 
el-Ghor, which is destitute of all living plants, and of whose 
frightful desolation older, as well as recent travellers, speak with 
horror. In proportion as the improbability increased of ever 
finding the name or remains of Zoghar, at the present southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, after all the inquiries hitherto made to 
discover them, and as the idea of the mountain-path to the plain 
of Ghor ess-Safieh, described by Seetzen,*^ being that road into 
which Baldwin's army struck, becomes less and less probable, 
because Wadi Kerak formed the proper gate of Moab, and 
still does so; the more likely is Robinson's view, founded on 
Irby and Mangles' observations (Palestine, iii. 164, 754), that 
the remains of Zoar must be looked for in the not unimportant 
ruins at the running out of Wadi Kerak into the plain (comp. 
with this Kazwini's words). Hence the part of the sea lying 
south of the peninsula, which stretches out westwards far into the 

' Von Raumer, PaUBstinay p. 222. 

^ Zach's Monatn Correspond., xviii. 438. 

sea 
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sea like a protecting bulwark, must be reckoned the vale of Siddim, 
which sank in Abraham's time, in that catastrophe, with its fruitful 
meadows and populous cities (ch. xix.), being ever after over- 
whelmed by the Dead Sea. 

The fortime of war decided in favour of the allies {v. 10\ so 
that all the Pentapolitan fugitives that did not fall in the slime- 
pits (which, once visible, still throw up at the present day, from 
the bottom of the sea, their ^4,^> asphaltum, equivalent to the 

■on),™ sought for safety in the ravines of the Moabite moim- 

tains. The conquerors plunder (v. 11) Sodom and Gomorrah, the 
former of which, as has been snown above, lay near Zoar. Of 
course, they march across the plain, and reach at Zoar the eastern 
bank of the sea, at that which was then the south-east point. This 
is decisive respecting the direction of the way back, that cannot 
have been up to Canaan along the western bank, which is in 
various ways shut up through tne steep pass Engedi (Robinson, 
ii. 438), but along the east bank of the Dead Sea, probably on 
the road from Jericho to Zoghar, mentioned above by Istakhri, 
Certainly, however, the march of the army in the Jordan valley 
continues upwards, till it (v. 14) reaches the extreme point at the 
well-known Dan; and in prooi of our standing here on purely 
historical ground, the remark may be made, that Hobah {v. 15), 
which is not elsewhere mentioned except in Judith iv. 4, xv. 4, 
lies to the left, i. e. northward of Damascus. But the great con- 
tinental roads to Nineveh and Babylon came down from the north 
to Damascus; and we see, from this short account, that those 
smitten by Abraham fled thither, whence they had come. For the 
rest see p. 83. 

If we have thus far found the narrative faithful in all its parts, 
and very accurate where the relative localities have been suffi- 
ciently known before, the right acceptation of the whole solves, in 
conclusion, the disputed question of the position of Shalem. Ac- 
cording to V. 14, sq., the victor, laden with booty, returns from 
Damascus, as we suppose, along the great road which reached the 
Jordan valley on the south, at the sea of Tiberias. Those freed 
by Abraham from their oppressors, and among them Melchizedek, 
king of Salem, come forth {v. 17, sq.) welcoming, wishing pros- 
perity to, and blessing their rescuer, at the place afterwards called 
The King's Vale. But the more certain it is that the land west 
of the Jordan was wholly untouched by the march of the army 
here described, the less reason is there for regarding Melchize- 
dek's Shalem, in violation, at the same time, of the firmly esta- 

« See Istakhri, p. 35 ; Abulfeda, Geogr., p. 228. 
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Wished historical usus loquendi (0^)2^ Jebus, 07^^^"^^ Jerusalem, 

not being poetically abbreviated into U^ Salem, till Ps. Ixxvi. 

3), as Jerusalem, which lies entirely out of the reach of the nar- 
rative, and for transplanting the King's Vale into the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. This combination, moreover, becomes an 
impossibility, from the fact that Abraham, who did not undertake 
the expedition for his own personal advantage, but nobly gave 
to every one a share of the booty {v, 22, sq.), could not take the 
way from Scythopolis through Samaria, but must rather have 
followed the Jordan valley to Sodom, in order to bring back thither 
the captives, among whom were his nearest relatives (v. 12), who 
are also represented at a subsequent time (ch. xix. 1) as still 
dwelling there. Even this leads to the Jordan valley, as the locality 
of Shalem and the King's Vale ; and if we combine this with 
the accounts of Jerome, that the 2aXs//x, mentioned in John iii. 
23, in the oLvXi) 2aXiQ/x, i. e. in the Jordan meadow (Judith iv. 4), 
and which still later, under the names Salem, Salumias, at least 
according to a partial tradition, was connected with Melchizedek," 
lay eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis, consequently on the 
way which Abraham must have traversed, then all the marks of the 

identity of our Salem (D/tt^) with that (2aXg//x) agree so well, 

that there cannot be any longer a doubt on the point. The meo- 
tion of the King's Valley (2 Sara, xviii. 18), where Absalom erects 
his monumental pillar, is not opposed to this ; for Absalom had 
his possessions beside Ephraim. 

^ See the passages in RosenmiiUer, ^^tg. ii. 2. 184, sq. ; Von Raumer, Pah 
p. 156, sq. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EAST, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE PENTATEUCH. 
By Mrs. Postans. 

The subject of the present paper is one on which, I believe, that 
too much cannot be said, nor to which remark and observa- 
tion of the most serious kind can be too frequently drawn. The 
value of all illustrations of Sacred History, as collected from the 
exhaustless sources of Eastern custom, must depend of course on 
the truthftilness of the facts, and their intimate connection with 
ancient and holy record ; therefore the kind of evidence afforded 
by an eye-witness should have pre-eminent authority : for, however 
useful m their way, this authority cannot, in full force, attach to 
gleanings from tne works of travellers not having this especial 
object in view, nor being, perhaps, very intimately conversant with 
the domestic manners of the people among whom they journey. 

While myself approaching tms very interesting and important 
subject, I do so in all humility, yet with an earnest desire to bring 
to the ever-increasing mound of human knowledge such grains of 
experience as I have garnered dimng a long residence in the East ; 
and, whether my joumeyings have been on the banks of the Nile, 
in the city of Rameses, whence ' with a strong hand ' God brought 
forth his people Israel, or on the shores of the Indus ; whether 
wandering on desert plains or residing in Oriental cities, the same 
fact has ever in its fiill power constrained my earnest observation 
— the fact that, however the East may have been affected by 
changes of religion and dynasties, however it may have been rifled 
and enslaved by stranger powers, however its features of govern- 
ment and social ordinances may have been altered or modified by 
external and extraneous circumstances, yet that, to a very remark- 
able and interesting degree, the manners and customs of the people 
remain unchanged during a period of more than three thousand 
years, so that, even as in our day, the summit of Mount Sinai may 
still be noted by the pilgrim traveller to the convent of St. Catherine, 
and the great wilderness may now be trodden by the foot of the 
Gentile whereon the rebellious children of Israel murmured and 
wept, the traveller in the East may yet note in the ordinary life 
about him, acts, customs, manners, and prejudices, in no way altered 
from what they were when Abraham fed his flocks on Mamre, 
when Sbimei cursed David at Bahurim, and when the Saviour 
and his disciples walked with men in the holy city. 

The 
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The intelligent reader, seeking the instructive evidence as such 
experiences may aid him in obtaming, will not deem a fact trivial 
or imimportant which tends to illustrate any of the interesting 
portions of the sacred Scriptures : and in truth it is on those facts 
likely to escape the casual observer of Eastern manners that I am 
disposed to lay most stress, from their pecuharly interesting cha- 
racter if considered in reference to their prototypes in Holy Writ, 
these passages also being little likely to arrest the attention of a 
careless reader. It may be the result of natural association while 
writing on this subject, but I feel that my desire to awaken interest 
in the comparison between ancient and modem times in the East 
would be materially assisted by the reader's endeavouring to form, 
as a groundwork, some general idea of Eastern scenes, climate, and 
costumes ; to ima^ne its vast deserts, trodden only by the camel's 
foot, and producing but the camel's food ; to ima^e the deep 
blue canopy of heaven, shining forth with the glorious lights that 

Save their earliest worship to the simple shepherds watching their 
ocks by night, in the vast plains of Chaldea; to imagine the 
burning heats of day, all nature stilled in languid rest ; the even- 
ing hour with its refreshing breeze, its purple shadowings ; the 
flat-roofed houses, crowded by a turbaned population ; the kine 
returning to the city, the maidens filling their vessels at the wells ; 
the luxuriant foliage of a tropic clime ; the simple life of the 
peasant tribes — ^with their little tent of goat's-hair, their loins 
girded, their stafi^ in their hand ; and this done, I would at once 
and with increased confidence proceed to draw attention to such 
facts as appear to me to be worthy of remark. 

In the 12th chapter of the book of Genesis, from the 4th to the 
10th verses, we read of the journeying of the patriarch Abram 
from Chaldea to Canaan — * And Abram took Sarai his wife, and 
Lot his brother's son, and all their substance that they had 
gathered.' The people of the East ever thus travel, they and their 
mmilies, with their substance. It has frequently occurred to me 
to see movements of a similar kind, sometimes the result of 
scarcity, when men have travelled from a province devastated by 
famine, to eat bread ; sometimes the efiect of political a^tation, 
when the possessors of great flocks and herds among the pastoral 
tribes feared foray from their own military chiefs, or attack from 
bodies of horse sweeping down upon them from the enemy. This 
was particularly the case in Beelochistan, during the period of the 
late Cabul campaign, and the Kujjuck and other shepherd tribes 
of the hills brought their families down to the plains and villages 
of Cutchee for protection. While travelling, the head of the 
femily commonly rode upon a camel, his sons and brethren, armed 
with sword and matchlock, following on foot and guarding the 

women. 
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women, who were, with their servants and children, mounted on 
ponies ; huUocks bringing up the rear with tents, water-vessels, 
grain bags, and all ' their substance.* And we see that at Bethel 
Abram ' pitdbed his tent.' The tents in present general use in 
the East, by Mohammedans and European travellers, whether in 
Syria or India, are formed of canvas or coarse cloth, occasionally 
dyecl green by the Moslems, and decorated with stars and crescents 
of crimson embroidery ; but the pastoral tribes and mountaineers 
about the Afghan passes form their tents of goat's-hair spun by 
their women, 3ie advantages of warmth and facility of transit being 
considerably greater than attaches to the tent of cotton-cloth ; and 
as this species of movable house is supported on bamboos to be 
found in every eastern forest, and may be fastened either to the 
thorny shrubs of the desert or stones of the hill side, its advantages 
are undeniable ; and considering the early period in which Abram 
journeyed from Haran, and his patriarchal character, it is probable 
that the tent he pitched at Bethel was of hair woven from the pro- 
duce of his flocks, by Sarai and her maidens. 

In the 13th chapter and the 2nd verse we are told that * Abram 
was very rich in cattle, in alver, and in gold.* The whole history of 
the patriarch's domestic condition is precisely similar to that which 
might be ^ven of an Afghan or Belooche pastoral chief of the pre- 
sent day. I remember an instance in Sher Mohammed, who came to 
negotiate aflkirs in the province of Shikarpoor, and pitched his tent, 
with those of his wives and servants, on the desert. He was a fine 
looking man, with a handsome beard descending to Ids 'girdle ; a 
ponderous turban of white cotton encircled his head, and silver 
ornaments of rude but massive workmanship adorned his neck, 
arms, and hands — ^for he, like Abram, was ' very rich in cattle, 
in silver, and in gold.' And he carried his wealth of metal on 
the person of himself, his wives, and his children, as the custom is 
with Orientals; and his flocks and herds travelled with him with 
their herdsmen, and were confined in pens about the tents, and 
Sher Mohammed and his family subsisted on the milk and ghee 
they produced ; and when I quitted the tent, the chief, with true 
Belooche hospitality, pressed on my acceptance a kid of the goats, 
with butter in a brazen vessel. 

In the 16th chapter and 3rd verse we see that ' Sarai, Abram's 
wife, took Hagar her maid the Egyptian, after Abram had dwelt 
ten years in the land of Canaan, and gave her to her husband 
Al»*am to be his wife.' In the hareems of the East the women- 
servants, whether bond or free, are entirely under the authority of 
their mistresses. It may be remembered also that the desire of 
offi^ring is the paramount consideration with an Asiatic. Accord- 
ing to the institutes of the Hindoo law^ver Menu, a man may 

put 
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{)ut away a childless wife, and she becomes a repro6,ch to her fel- 
ows. Men in the East feel, with the king of Israel, that with 
many sons ' they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their 
enemies in the gates ;' and the reasons for this feeling are many 
and cogent. When a father becomes stricken in years, his sons 
dwell with him — honour, protect, and provide for mm. They are 
as sight to his eyes, and a staff to his steps. If he be a chieftain, 
they follow him in feud and foray, and his quarrel becomes theirs 
to the third and fourth generation. A native of the East is 
respected as much for the number of his sons as for the array of 
his armed retainers. The result of this social condition is an eager 
desire for children; and when incantations at a neighbouring 
temple by Hindu women fail, and vows of pilgrimages to Mecca 
and Kerbela bv the Musulmanis, the wives of men of rank very 
usually adopt the plan pursued by Sarai, which averts repudiation 
and the introduction of a stranger to the hareem circle. In all such 
cases the child bom of the handmaid is recognised and spoken of, 
caressed and respected, as the child of her mistress. I recollect a 
fact very similar to the giving of the Egyptian maiden to Abram, in 
the family of his highness theNuwaub of Junaehar in western India; 
the prince, according to the privilege of Moslems, having four 
wives, but being still imblessed with ofispring. At length the 
chief wife gave her slave girl to the Nuwaub, and a son was bom. 
This infant was introduced to me as the child of the Burrah 
Beebee, and was always treated and spoken of in the hareem as 
such by the other wives. The mother, indeed, nursed the boy, 
but herself called it the son of her mistress, and it was only after 
much inquiry that I discovered he was in fact the offspring of the 
Beebee's bondwoman. A similar circumstance occurred in the 
family of the Rao of Cutch ; but when the prince married the 
daughter of a Rajpoot chieftain, who bore him a son, a little lad 
whom I saw, like the son of Jacob, clad in a ' coat of many colours,* 
the bondwoman and her son were cast out, or at least the son of 
the bondwoman was no longer considered as heir to the Musmud 
of Cutch, with the son of the free woman. 

In the 27th chapter of the book of Genesis, and the 3rd verse, 
we read of the command of Isaac to his son Esau — ' Now there- 
fore take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy bow, and 
go out to the field, and take me some venison.' 

The bow is most commonly used in the hill country of India ; 
by Bheels and Mahrattas it is always so ; and these people use the 
flesh of the deer as a general food. The bow is frequently made, 
like their shields, of rhinoceros hide, richly gilt and painted ; and 
not alone is the bow used as a weapon to slay the large red and 
spotted deer abounding in the Dekkan, but, if the bearer of a 

letter 
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letter arrives after the closing of the gates of a town, the bearer 
fixes it in his arrow and shoots it over the wall. The shooting an 
arrow into an inhabited place is also, among the Mahrattas, a 
signal for war, or hostility in various shapes, according to the size 
and importance of the place, whether city, town, or village. 1 
recollect being in the fort of Jooner in the Dekkan with a small 
force acting in a country ravaged by a bandit chief, when an arrow 
was so shot into the town, and the Mahrattas immediately strength- 
ened the place, expecting attack. ' Thou shalt not shoot an arrow 
there,' was commanded in old time ; and a similar charge, as we 
see, would be applicable to a people of to-day, bent on the attack 
of a neighbouring city. The bow, directed to be the weapon used 
in the taking of venison by Isaac, would be similarly used by an 
Oriental of to-day, seeking food required by his family ; and of 
venison, it is worthy remark, that as the deer is a beast tliat 
*parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed,' it is held clean above 
other beasts that chew the cud, even by Hindoos. In the 11th 
chapter of Leviticus and the 6th irerse, we read — ' And the hare, 
because he cheweth the cud but divideth not the hoof, he is unclean 
to you.' I was at one period encamped in the jungles of the 
northern Koncan in western Indian, and my people, hummalls, 
horsekeepers, and others, were much harassed with hard labour 
and incessant marching ; still, the high-caste men ate but grain, 
and drank water ; but the lower-caste men caught small fish in the 
rivers, and used them in curry with vegetables and unleavened 
bread made of Jowarri flour, and baked on the hearth. We had 
several sportsmen with us, and game was constantly brought into 
camp. I oflTered hares and quail to the people, but saw that they 
were thrown to the village dogs. On one occasion two large red 
deer were shot by the wageries (huntsmen) ; and to my siu^prise I 
observed a Purwarri hummall cooking a portion of this venison 
in his brazen vessel. On inquiring why he had cast the hares 
indignantly away, ' Lala ' ran, and bringing me the deer's foot, 
explained that because the hoof was cleft, he, as a Mahratta, 
was allowed to eat it ; but the hare was unclean to him, not being 
cloven-footed. Neither would this man touch the wild hogs that 
were fi-equently shot in the plains ; as we read, for ' the swine, 
though he divide the hoof, and be cloven-footed, yet he cheweth 
not the cud ; he is unclean to you' (Levit. xi. 7). 

In the 22nd verse of the same chapter it is commanded — ' Even 
of these ye may eat ; the locust after his kind ; and the bald locust 
after his kind.' I was in the province of Cutch when a flight of lo- 
custs devastated the land, and literally devoured every green thing. 
The cultivators were Hindoos, and some of the richer people (Ba- 
nians) were so strict that they would not suffer fishery on the coast, 

holding 
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holding even fish as unclean for food. A mighty wind at 'length 
drave the locust band into the sea at M andavie (an important trading 
city on the coast), and with the flood tide the sands were strewn 
widi the bodies of these devastating insects ; the cultivators imme- 
diately collected them in bags, and afterwards dried and salted 
them for food, for ' the locust after his kind ' the priests permitted 
them to eat. And throughout the East, by the Arabs, as by the 
people of India, the dried locusts are constantly used as a pro- 
vision, when the people travel to places where firesh vegetables 
and finiits are not procurable ; the insect locust, I have observed, is 
much more generally used than the bean of the ' locust tree,' and 
to the desert traveller would be a more sustaining food. This 
fact induces the belief, that it was the winged locusts, and not the 
vegetable pod, which became, with wild honey, the food of John 
the Baptist in the desert of Bethabara beyond Jordan. 

In the 31st verse of the 11th chapter we read — ' Whosoever doth 
touch them when they are dead, shall be unclean until the even.' 
A Hindoo, unless he be a Pamh, an outcast, can in no way touch 
the body of any creature that has died, or he would be constrained 
to fast, to perform ablutions, to say mantras, to make oflerings to 
the temples, before he could become clean ; therefore, outside all 
Indian cities, and near all camps, ' Dairs,' or outcasts, reside in 
little clusters of huts, whose business it is to carry forth all dead 
cattle and other unclean things to a certain distance, where 
they feast on some portions, and either trust to the hungry dogs 
or carrion crows to clear away the refuse, or they kindle a fire 
and consume it. In the 35th verse of the same chapter we read— r 
* Whether it be oven or ranges for pots, they shall be broken 
down.' The ovens of the East are generally made of clay mixed 
with chopped straw, raised with three sides and a flat roof; I re- 
collect to have seen one of this kind, of large size, in the yard of 
a caravanserai near Kurrachee in Sindh, where travellers baked 
the bread they required for their journey ; it was always heated, 
either with charcoal or red-hot stones, and could very easily ' be 
broken down.' The ' pots' used in the East are circular, and of 
copper tinned ; one person has generally four or five in use. The 
hearth on which he uses them is flat, raised some foot from the 
ground, and is formed of clay siufaced with manure, tempered 
with water, which when dried is peculiarly clean and smooth ; at 
the back and sides a little wall is raised, and divided by small 
projections ; between each projection is the receptacle for &^, and 
on each partition a circular indent is formed, the size of the cir- 
cumference of the pot, which thus remains steadily fixed, while the 
contents are cookme by the heat on either side ; these then are 
*' the ranges for pots, and it may be remarked, that if a Brahmin 
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is cooking his rice and pulse, when the presence or even the shadow 
of an unclean thing comes before him, he not only throws out the 
food, carries his vessels and clothes to the river for ablution, but 
he breaks down his cooking-place, the oven, and ranges for pots, 
and by and bye erects another, somewhat removed. 

In the 23rd chapter of Leviticus and the 10th verse we read 
the command — ' when ye be come into the land which I give 
unto you, and shall reap the harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a 
sheaf of the first fruits of your harvest to the priest.* The Hindoo 
cultivators uniformly observe the custom of oflFering the first fruits 
of their fields to their temples, and in Cutch I recollect seeing 
processions, in which persons bore salvers, having grain or firuits 
thereon, while one or two were laden with sheaves of com. The 
fields of the East produce two annual crops, the ' rubbee' or spring 
crop, and the autumnal ; thus we see in the 23rd chapter of Exo- 
dus, * the feast of harvest ' noted, * and the feast of ingathering, 
which is in the end of the year.' In the 23rd chapter of Leviticus 
and the 40th verse, we read — ' And ye shall take you on the first 
day the boughs of goodly trees, branches of palm trees, and the 
boughs of thick trees, and the willows of the brook, and ye shall 
rejoice before the Lord your God seven days.' On the first day 
of the Dewalli, a favourite festival held on the commencement of 
the Hindoo lunar year, the whole of the population of an Indian 
city bear branches of the sami, tulsi, and other sacred trees in 
procesdon, and walking round all the temples in the vicinity, offer 
salutation and prayers to the several deities to whom they are 
considered sacred. 

At the 28th verse of the 19th chapter of Leviticus we read — 
* Ye shall not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, nor 
print any marks upon you.' In all mourning ceremonies in the 
East, that are conducted with any pomp, it is customary to hire 
persons to disfigure themselves, and make loud lamentation. At 
the Mohammedan ceremonies of the Mohurrum not only do bands 
of women in green dresses follow the bier of Hoossein and Hassan, 
beating their breasts and tearing their hair, but fakirs and mad 
enthusiasts dance around it, cutting themselves with knives, and 
running skewers through iheir tongues. Some Moslem servants 
in our employment at Mandavie, to whom we had given leave to 
attend Mohurrum, returned so much wounded as to be incapable 
of service for some time, so fiercely had they made cuttings in 
their ' flesh for the dead.' 

Near Verawul Puttun, in the Sarastra peninsula of Western 
India, I visited a sacred spot on the river Rin-Nakshee, which was 
a favourite resort of the Hindoo pastoral deity Krishna ; there 
were here pilgrims and devotees from every part of India, wor- 
shippers 
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shippers of Krishna, Siva, Devi, and Vishnu ; Jogees, Gosaenfe, and 
Gooroos, who had come hither from the Indus and the Ganges, 
and now stood in rows, while a Brahmin with a red-hot iron, 
stamped with the design of a lotus flower, printed ' marks ' upon 
the right arm of each. The same custom was observed at the 
great temple of Dwaka, situated near the island of Bate on the 
gulf of Cutch, and all pilgrims to the sacred mounts and shrines 
of Western India earnestly desired to be so printed with the marks 
of the sun god Heri, who, bom at Vrij on the Jumna, ruled as a 
prince at Dwaka, and being deified, by the Hindoos, is now held 
m great reverence. Colonel Todd compares his acts and charac- 
ter with those of the Apollo of the Greeks. 

In the 6th chapter of Leviticus at the 11th verse we read — * And 
he shall put oft his garments, and put on other garments, and 
carry forth the ashes without the camp imto a clean place.' This 
is spoken in commandment to a priest, engaged in a holy office, 
and it is worthy remark, that the custom of dianging garments is 
common also with the Brahminical priests, when engaged in prayer, 
or in the performance of any of their, to them, sacred rites. We see 
also that a linen garment is spoken of. A friend of mine, the 
Brahmin Vindaek Gimgadhur Shastree, resident in Bombay, the 
son of the late minister of Baroda, occupies a large house, crowded 
with Brahmins of high caste. The Shastree, in matters of faith, 
is very strict, conscientious, and devout. The greater portion of 
the day he passes in the exercises commanded by his reHgion, in 
ablution, prayer, and contemplation of the several attributes of the 
Deity. During this period, the Brahmin puts off his linen gar- 
ments ; while dining he wears silk, and after renewed ablutions, 
he replaces those of linen, of two parts, the one a piece of cloth 
girded round the loins and falling below the knees, and the other 
a ' garment,' or body coat, called an ankrika. 

In the 12th chapter of Numbers and the 10th verse we read — 
* And Aaron looked upon Miriam, and, behold, she was leprous.' 
And again in the 14th verse — ' Let her be shut out from the camp 
seven days.' The plague of leprosy in India is lamentably com- 
mon, and among the lower classes the ' reddish spot ' upon the 
dark skin, showing uncleanness, may be constantly observed. I 
recollect looking from my window at Anjar in Cutch, when the 
door of a hut opened, and a woman came forth, whiter than a 
European, to wash her cooking vessels. I imagined she might be 
a soldier's wife, perhaps deserted in this miserable village, and 
sent to inquire ; but in answer foimd that she was a Hindoo, who 
had thus become * leprous, white as snow.' On the Guzerat 
peninsula of Western India, I visited the temple of the ' Datar Che- 
lah.' This man had been a great priest, and enjoyed the reputa- 
tion 
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tion of a saint for his benevolence, which the word datar, or giver^ 
conveys. The power of the saint is supposed to be peculiarly felt 
in this spot. To it those aflBicted with leprosy resort, their clothes 
rent and their ' head bare,' to beseech healing from the saint. The 
temple is surrounded with a dense forest, and in these wild soU- 
tudes lepers from every part of India ' dwell alone,' imtil they 
are cleansed, or devoured by wild beasts, with which these jimgles 
abound. I felt it to be a very touching sight ; these unclad 
lepers, with their emaciated bodies and streaming hair, in earnest 
prayer, beseeching that ' the merciful and good Datar would re- 
store them to their children, and to their beloved but far-distant 
homes.' For thus, unless thev would bring a curse on their de- 
scendants to the third and rourth generation, must these poor 
creatures aflBicted with the plague of leprosy ' dwell without the 
camp ' until they are cleansed, or death relieves them from their 
misery. 

In the 36th chapter of Numbers and the 6th verse, we read of 
the daughters of Zelophehad — * Let them marry to whom they 
think best ; only to the family of the tribe of their fathers shall 
they marry.' Thus is it with the Rajpoots of the present day. A 
Rajpoot girl can only marry in her father's tribe, ani as the fami- 
lies nave decreased in number, and marriage or degradation are 
the alternatives of a native woman, Rajpoot fathers, to avoid the 
former, became infanticides, and destroyed their female children 
immediately on their birth. I saw in Kattiawar a chieftain in the 
office of the Political Resident, charged with the murder of his 
daughter. He had, at the prayer of her mother, suffered her to 
live to girlhood ; at this period she became attached to one, not 
of her tribe ; the father called her from the hareem, and slew her 
with his own hand. In early periods, when Rajpoots were nume- 
rous and powerful in the land, this law was doubtless intended by 
the Rajpoot parent, like that given to Zelophehad, ' to keep to 
himself the inheritance of the tribe of his fathers ;' but as circum- 
stances changed, prejudice engendered crime. 

In the 11th chapter of f)euteronomy and at the 9th and 10th 
verses it is written — ' For the land whither thou goest in to possess 
it, is not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where 
thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
of herbs. But the land whither ye go to possess it is a land of 
hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.' The 
minute description of the method of irrigation, in a land depend- 
ing for its supply of water either on springs or the inundations of 
a river, deserves attention. Neither in Egypt nor in Sindh, coun- 
tries in the same latitude, can rain ever be expected to fall, and 
the crops of fine jowarree, to be found equally on the banks of the 
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Nile and the Indus, depend on irrigation from the river. In both 
countries the cultivation forms but a belt on either side of the 
stream, and beyond it the eye falls on an arid waste ; but in India 
and Arabia, which are lands of liills and valleys, that drink 
water of the rain of heaven, the traveller sees the whole face of 
the country studded with clump of trees, plots of cultivation, 
fields of waving com. After the inundations of the Nile and 
Indus, on the rich alluvial deposit, the farmers scatter their seed, 
and it is then watered with the foot ' as a garden of herbs ;' the 
method pursued for this mode of irrigation I have seen constantly 
practised in my own gardens in India. The ground sown with 
seed, or planted with young plants, is divided into square plots, and 
round each, as in England we might place a bordering of box or 
thrift, is raised a little division of earth. Similar embankments 
enclose a watercourse leading from the well, which every garden 
possessed : at dawn, the Moat Wallah, as he is called, brings his 
bullocks, yokes them to the machinery, and then sitting easily on 
the ropes, urges and encourages by turns his well-trained beasts, 
as raising the full water-bags they quickly descend the inclined 
plain ; and after a brief halt, the sparkling, gurgling, frothing 
water falls over into a trough, hollowed usually from the hewn 
stem of a palm-tree, and thence flows along the small channels I 
have descnbed ; but, as the rush of water would otherwise wash 
away and destroy the young seedlings and the tender herbs, the 
gardener watches its progress, and as it flows along he toith his 
foot breaks away in rotation a morsel of the embankment of each 
plot, and thus suflPers the water to flow gradually into it, and soak 
roimd the roots of the plants. As each bed receives sufficient 
moisture, he replaces with his foot the earth previously removed, 
and the little stream, turned back to its coinrse, flows on to the next 
line of plots, which in similar manner the gardener waters with his 
foot, and ' the garden of herbs ' looks fresh and green under the 
burning sim, although the ' rain of heaven ' may not have fallen on 
it for a period of eight months. 

In the 20th verse of the same chapter we read — ' And thou 
shalt write them upon the door-posts of thine house, and upon thy 
gates.' This command concerned the statutes or ' words ' given 
as commandments to the children of Israel, that they should nave 
them always in remembrance, and by every possible means con- 
sider, speak of, and meditate on them, at all times and in all 
places, as we are told in the preceding verse. While residing in 
the family of Meer Jaffur Ali, a Mohammedan nobleman in 
Bombay, 1 was much struck by the manner in which the words of 
the Koran, with prayers and invocations to the Deity, were con- 
stantly used by the persons about me. On the books the Meer 
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read imas commonly inscribed, ' In the name of God the most 
merciful.' He entered his carriage with a prayer for safety, and 
descended from it, uttering a thanksgiving. For several hours 
during the day, and at midnight, he read the Koran, and medi- 
tated thereon. A verse of the Koran was, in a beautifully written 
character, enclosed in a golden amulet, which the Meer wore on 
his arm : ' Bind them for a sign upon your hand,' was the order 
to the Jews ; and though devoid of all other knowledge, a Moolah 
taught the Koran earnestly day by day to the Meer's little 
daughters, as we suppose a righteous Jew, by means of a Rabbi, 
might have obeyed the injunction, 'Ye shall teach them your 
children.' On the sides of wells, over the doors of houses, on the 
gates and guard-rooms of Moslem cities, we see, looking like 
arabesque ornaments, verses of the Koran ; the tent of his high- 
ness Meer AU Moorad had a succession of such words wrought in 
seed pearl round the interior of a tent in which I saw that chief at 
Mobarickpoor in Upper Scinde. The large courtyard of the 
Jumma Musjid at Ahmedabad in Guzzerat is richly painted with 
such sentences ; over the door of a house they are supposed to 
ward away the evil eye, and thus, instead of a ' bell and a pome- 
granate,' very common decorations in the rich wood-carvings of 
me old Hindu houses, we see in Mohammedan cities emblazoned 
verses of the Koran, in blue, and gold, and scarlet, as we suppose 
in the cities of Syria cunning painters may have written ' on the 
door-posts ' of the Jewish houses, and upon the ' gates ' the ordi- 
nances of the God of Jacob. 

In the 27th chapter of Deuteronomy and the 5th verse it is 
written — ' And there thou shalt build an altar unto the Lord thy 
God, an altar of stones ; thou shalt not hft up any iron tool upon 
them.' We find among the old temples of the Hindoos, and of the 
earlier Airabians, that uie habit of erecting altars and places sacred 
to their deities, of piled stones, was very common, and travellers 
are surprised at the skill displayed in these erections, made long 
anterior to the period when architectural knowledge of the power 
of the arch and its key-stone was introduced by the Mohammedan 
conquerors to India. At Pooragud, a city in a very ruined con- 
dition in Cutch, a city said, in the traditions of the province, to 
have owed its erection to a deity, and its destruction to the curse 
of a dervish, I saw several temples and altars of stones used 
without mortar, or the lifting up of any iron tool upon them. The 
altars in most cases were composed of one square block of stone, 
with one at its back, and one on either side of it, and the walls of 
the temple and doorways were equally formed of piled stones 
neatly fitted. At Castel Credi, on the island of Malta, a place 
twice conquered by the Arabs, I saw altars of stones, with temples, 

and 
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and places in their sides, with caves that had been tised»for se- 

Eulchrcs ; in the museum at Valetta may be seen the stone coffins 
rought from thence, and jewels of gold and of alver that were 
found in them, rendering it probable that those so buried in them 
were rich men, who couul afford to say to the owner of tlie stony 
field in which the temple sepulchres were found, as Abraham did 
to Ephron before the childi^n of Heth, ^ I will give thee money 
for tne field ; take it of me, and I will bury my deSd there.' And 
thus the cave of Macpelah, in the field of the Hittite, became the 
possession of the patriarch. 

In the 27th cnapter of Deuteronomy and the 8th verse, we 
read — ' And thou shalt write upon the stones all the words of 
this law very plainly.' Connected with the writing of laws upon 
stones commanded to the Jewish people, it is most particularly 
interesting to remark that the Hindoos (319 b.c.) in the same 
manner published their edicts, and that these writings on stones 
not only remain at the present day, but that learned labour 
has caused their characters to be deciphered. On the granite 
rocks of Gimar, of Dfaauli in Cuttack, and near Delhi and 
Allahabad, are graven the leading maxims of Buddism in the ver- 
nacular idiom of India, when King Puyadasi, the ally of Antiochns 
the Syrian, and Ptolemy Philadelphus, reigned at Palibothra, and 
was converted to the Buddistical system of Deism. In Hindostan 
these written stones are called Lats, but I have myself only seen 
the Rock Edicts at Gimar. The characters on this rock are very 
clear and distinct, and contain the enforcements of Buddistical 
virtues on the people, honour to parents, charity to kindred, 
humanity to animals, temperance in all things, with directions to 
spread abroad these truths ; in the words on the rock, to ' release 
them from the fetters of sin, and bring them unto the salvation 
which passeth understanding.' The Rock of Gimar stands on the 
highway to a sacred mount, and we know that the road was ever 
thus, by the mountain torrent, over which the old rulers erected 
bridges written of in Sanscrit history ; and we now see the edicts 
on that rock, fresh as from the chisel of the graver. The evident 
object was, to give a lasting memorial of commandment to the 
people, and it was placed on the highway, written on the living 
rock, that it might be so; and for a similar cause might the 
children of Israel have been commanded to write on stones the 
commandments of the law * very plainly.' 

Among the curses for disobedience in the 28th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, we read, at the 40th verse — ' Thou shalt have olive- 
trees throughout all thy coasts, but thou shalt not anoint thyself 
with the oil.' The Hindoos always anoint themselves with nresh 
oil ; they believe it to protect the skin from the heat, and also to 

preserve 
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prese];ye it from the bites of insects and stings of mosquitoes. The 
Tegetables and trees of India produce large quantities of berries 
and fruits yielding oil ; and eveiy village nas its oil-mill, turned 
by a camel or a bullock. The oil of the castor-tree is much used, 
and mustard-oil in large quantities ; these are perhaps most fre- 
quently employed by the natives for anomting tneir bodies, while 
me finer cocoa-nut oil they store for lights and cooking. Sandal- 
wood oil is also used for anointing the person, by men of rank, 
ladies of the hareem, and dancing-women, but the anointing of 
themselves with oil after ablution, by all ranks, seems so essential 
to ease, health, and comfort in the East, from the beggar to the 
prince, that no curse could perhaps more heavily afflict a native of 
India than depriving him of the means for doing this, as it doubt- 
less did afflict the Israelites when they were told that their olive- 
trees should each * cast his fruit.' And yet there came even a 
heavier curse upon them, as we read in the 42nd verse—' All thy 
trees and fruit of thy land shall the locust consume.' I have ^ 
already alluded to my observation of the devastating effect of a 
locust band in Cutch, which came so thickly, that the servants in 
going out to the bazaar were constrained to roll their heads up in 
heavy cloths, and arm themselves with staves, to avoid being hurt 
and wounded by the flying of these insects against their faces. 
During the day, by means of tomtoms and shrill trumpets, the 
locusts were prevented from settling, but at night devoured 
every green thing in the fields of the poor cultivators, remain- 
ing as a curse on the land for three days and nights, while 
the want and misery that followed were indeed great, for those 
who had taken much jowarree seed into the field, gathered in 
but few ears at harvest, for the locust had consumed it in the 
blade. 

In thus drawing attention to a few, and yet but a very few, of the 
interesting comparisons that may be made between facts and usages 
described in the five earliest books of the Old Testament, and the 
manners and usages of the people of the East, of India particularly, 
in the present day, I have left unnoticed many prominent points, 
because as such they have frequently been spoken of by various 
travellers, and again to dwell on them might be considered useless 
as well as tedious. I allude to the reception of the travellers by 
Abraham on Mamre ; of his going forth to meet his guest, a point 
of etiquette always observed in Eastern hospitalities ; his offer of 
water, * Let a little water I pray you be fetched, and wash your 
feet, and rest yourselves under the tree,' the most necessary re- 
freshment that can be offered to the weary foot- sore traveller, and 
one which always precedes that of food. The preparation, again, 
of meal, and the making cakes upon the hearth by Sarai, similar 
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domestic service to which may be hourly observed by the travellet 
in the East, inasmuch as the wife, whatever be her rank, must 
prepare the family food ; then, the standing of Abraham by his 
guests, this being the attitude of deep respect, always observed in 
the East, towards those to whom honoiir is to be shown ; the setting 
up by Jacob of a stone for a pillar before *he poured oil upon the 
top of it,' such stones, as memorials of things remarkable or un- 
common, whether marking a halting-place, as in Sindh ; a foray, 
as in Kattiawar ; or a suttee, as in Cutch, being of daily erection, 
and always anointed with oil or ghee ; the meeting of the servants 
of Isaac with Rebecca at the well of Nahor, with its kneeling 
camels and Oriental groups ; of the damsels of the city at eventide ; 
the striving of the herdsmen at the wells of Gerar ; the circum- 
stances of the famine tihat was ' so sore in the land ' when Jacob 
fled to Egypt, — these are passages where the comparisons are so 
prominent, that they cannot have escaped notice by all travellers 
^ m the East ; ,but, as I have before said, it is in the minuter points 
that perhaps most interest lies : and the more we consider these 
things the more are we impressed with the idea, that * men in 
parallel conditions are uniform beings;' that under a similar 
climate, with similar food, and influenced by similar exterior cir- 
cumstances generally, the result of a patriarchal state, and pastoral 
habits, we &id an agreement of usage : thus, the manners and 
customs of the people of Elastem and Western Asia did not very 
materially diiSer, and the tracing these resemblances between what 
we see in the present with what we read of the past, appears to 
give a life, a vivid portraiture, an absolute presence, to tne inci- 
dents of sacred history, which seems to annihilate the mighty 
interval of many thousand years, and while in no way robbine 
antiquity of its majesty, but, on the contrary, awakening the dull 
mind more and more to its authority, these traced resemblances 
seem at once of more touching interest, and affect more intimately 
our general sympathies. Berore closing this paper I cannot 'avoid 
observing on the present character of the people of India, on their 
ignorance, apathy, and credulity. I have seen the snake-charmers 
of an Indian village, and heard the remarks of the people on their 
power. And this has easily induced the belief, of what the con- 
fidence of Pharaoh may have been in the power of the magicians 
of Egypt I stood by the side of one of the best navigators on the 
coast of India, when the first steamboat came into harbour aj^aitist 
wind and tide, and the man said he saw no reason why * ifVind 
brought a boat, fire might not, they were both elements.' I have' 
witnessed in Brahmins and princes the most stolid indlffereticeto 
the most wonderful models of art and to their powet« ; pireviotis 
experience was contradicted, but the observere were ignolrant of the 
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laws of nature. Were the sun to stand stil], as it did on Gibeon, or 
the waters to part and stand on an heap, as at Jordan, the native 
would scaroely express surprise ; and notinff this characteristic in 
the Oriental mind, I have heen less astonished at the hardness of 
heart of the ignorant and enslaved children of Israel, who, coming 
firom making bricks under the taskmasters of Egypt, forgot the 
mi^ty wonders wroueht for them, and murmured and wept for 
rest and water. As we subject of this paper is enlarged on, ex- 
teoded, considered, and .illustrated, its matter must become more 
and more interesting, more and more valuable. Truth, past and 
present, forms its data ; £gu^, that meet the Eastern traveller in 
tds ordinary life path, form a mirror reflecting with wondrous 
brightness the mi^ty and most solemn things of ancient days, and 
a£R>rd proof that whatever industrious, intelligent, and well- 
informed travellers may tell us of the present condition of the 
East, its manners and customs, we shall yet find the sacred Scrip- 
tures to be our most certain text-book, and (me which tells us 
infinitely more, of all.that was, and is, and ever shall be. 
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Thb first two periods of history, which are very precisely defined 
iiX our present book of Genesis— on the authority of an ancient 
historical work of which it has made much use — embrace the in- 
tervals from the careation of the world to the great flood, and from 
the flood to Abraham's immigration into Palestine. Their chro- 
nological determination is almost exclusively dependent on the 

• This Essay was read at a meeting of the ** German Oriental Society," held at 
Dannstadt in 1845, and was then printed in the Society's Jdhresbencht fur 1845-6. 
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data given in Gen. v. and xi., althouffh some other passages in 
the first eleven chapters, which we will enumerate further ofn, 
must be adduced to complete the calculation, and to define the 
compass of the periods exactly. Now it is notorious that the 
statements in Gen. v. and xi. nave come down to us under dif- 
ferent shapes in the Hebrew and in the Samaritan texts, and in 
the version of the LXX. Christian chronologists — ^who from the 
earliest times laid the greatest stress on the numerical statements 
of the book of Genesis, because, as the data of a sacred book, 
they appeared to afford a firm basis on the unstable ground of the 
chronology of the whole of ancient history, and in the labyrintii 
of the many chronological numbers whicn nations, such as the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, for instance, have fixed independently 
of each other — have instituted numerous inquiries into the dis- 
crepancies in the diflferent texts ; and it would be profitable to 
give an account of them, but our space forbids it here. In recent 
times, in which the endeavour to make the dates of the Old Tes- 
tament the basis for an exact chronology of the remotest periods, 
has taken a subordinate place, the purely critical question as to 
the superiority of the readings of one text to those of the others, 
has very much engaged the attention of the learned. Most of 
them, following the precedent of J. D. Michaelis, have decided 
that the numbers in the Hebrew are the most original, and, 
therefore, the most correct, on the ground that the numbers of 
the Samaritan text and of the LXX. betray systematic alterations, 
and do not agree with each other. Ewald is the only one who 
asserts that he bjr no means considers the. Hebrew text to be, 
throughout and without exception, the preferable one,^ and 
grounds his opinion — which he does not, however, further confirm 
— on a deviation of the Samaritan text and LXX. from the He- 
brew, which, as is generally admitted, is likewise a consequence of 
systematic alteration, and which has hitherto been used as a 
proof of the superior correctness of the Hebrew text. The*que8- 
tion which text is superior, is by no means to be decided by those 
systematic alteration which have hitherto been pointed out on 
the ground of assumptions which appear at first sight correct : 
and the reason why they cannot, is this, because many discrepan- 
cies, and among them precisely those very important ones in the 
odd numbers in the case of Methuselah and Lamech, for instance, 
cannot be explained by them, as is evident to all who have studied 
these matters. All tnat was left for a man to do, who was un- 
willing arbitrarily to assume inadvertent alterations and errors in 

^ Geschichte des Volks Israel, i. 326. 
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writing, and to amend them according to his discretion, was can- 
didly to admit that the enigma of the discrepancies had not yet 
heen solved — an admission which I have never heen reluctant to 
make. Nevertheless, I still entertained a hope that the problem 
might be solved ; first, because the statements of numbers have 
fortunately been preserved to us in three difierent recensions, and 
indeed with scrupulous accuracy on the whole — for the testimonies 
of Josephus, Julius Afncanus, Eusebius, and later chronologists, 
as well as the fact that all three recensions agree in most odd 
numbers, are our security for the safe tradition of the numbers 
for the space of nearly eighteen centuries ; — and, secondly, be- 
cause the discrepancies were in part already considered to be the 
eflFect of systematic alterations : which fostered the encouraging 
presumption that a stricter investigiation might succeed in ex- 
plaining all discrepancies in the numbers, and in accordingly 
attaining a minute and sure knowledge of the chronological data 
and systems on which they depend. It is true that, if the chro- 
nological sygtems are discovered, the question as to the correct- 
ness of the numbers in one text or the other will Ipse its impor- 
tance, since they may all, however difierent they may be, be right 
within their respective systems ; and the only question that would 
still remain would be, which of the discovered systems deserves 
to be preferred before the others — ^which could hardly receive a 
positive answer. 

The idea that tiie statements of numbers in the three recen- 
sions are based on difierent chronological systems, has not only 
recently occupied my mind : I am induced to pursue it at present, 
partly in consequence of the chronolo^cal investigations into 
which I have entered in my Commentary on the book of Judges, 
and partly by Bunsen's excellent work on * Egypt's Position in 
the History of the World,' which, like all other really important 
historical mquiries, is distinguished, amidst other great merits, 
also <by this, that it inspires courage in him who despaired of 
success in the elucidation of obscure problems, and cheers him on 
to venture a fresh efibrt with renewed energy. The present occa- 
sion only permits a brief statement of my researches : I hope it 
may exhibit the results in a clear and intelligible form. 

First Period. 
From Adam to the Flood. 

It is necessary to give a tabular view of the numbers in the 
difierent recensions of the fifth chapter of Genesis. The first 
colimm constantly denotes the years before the birth of that son 
who carries on the genealo^cal series ; the second column, the 
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remainder of the years ; the third, the sum of the years^ or the 
whole duration of life : — 

Sun. Text. H«6r. TWzt. JLXX. 

Adam ISO 800 980 130 800 980 280 700 930 

Seth 105 807 912 105 807 912 205 707 912 

Enoch 90 815 905 90 815 905 190 715 905 

Cainan .... 70 840 910 70 840 910 170 740 910 

Mahalaleel ... 65 830 895 65 880 895 165 780 895 

Jared 62 785 847 162 800 962 162 800 962 

Enoch 65 800 865 65 800 865 165 200 365 

Methuselah • • • 67 658 720 187 782 969 187 782 969 

Lamech .... 53 600 653 182 595 777 188 565 753 

Noah 500 .. .. 500 .. .. 500 

Until the Flood . . 100 .. .. 100 .. .. 100 

(Gen. y. 32 ; yiL 6. 1 1.) ___-__^__ 

If we disregard, first, the hundred years which the LXX. add to 
the first nine members of the series, and which the Hebrew thrice 
adds to the year of the age at procreation ; and, secondly, the 
reduction of the remainder of the years of life which is thus pro- 
duced ; we find a perfect accordance of the numbers in the first 
five members, and in the seventh, Enoch. The only discrepancy 
at the sixth member, Jared, is that the Samaritan text shortens 
the remainder of his life to 785, and the sum of his years to 847, 
instead of 800 and 862, which numbers we expect according to 
the Hebrew and LXX. It was necessary to reduce the numbers 
800 and 862 by 15 years, because, according to the latter num- 
bers, Jared's death would, in the Samaritan text, fall 15 years 
after the commencemeiit of the flood. On the other hand, we 
find extremely important discrepancies at the eighth and mntb 
members, Methuselah and Lamech. In some of tnese deviations 
it is at once evident that they depend on the year in which the 
commencement of the flood is placed according to the assumptions 
of the different texts respectively. For, if the Samaritan, text 
makes Methuselah live 653 years after the birth of Lamech, and 

« With regard to the 187 years which the LXX. assign to Methuselah, EosebioSf 
and, in conformity with him, Jerome (in the Ckronicon), and Augustine (JD« CivUaU 
Dei, lib. xy. ch. 11), say that Methuselah begot Lamech in his 167th year, that he 
lived 802 years afterwards, and altogether 969 years ; from which it is evident that, in 
the fourth century, the Samaritan reading of 167 instead of 187, was the prevalent 
one in the Christian church. The reading 167 does not harmonise with the other 
numbers of the LXX. ; for, according to it, Methuselah, as is at once evident, 
would not have died until 14 years aner the flood — an assumption which would 
without doubt be totally contrary to the meaning of the book of Genesis. According 
to Africanus (in the Ckronicon of Eusebius), Methuselah was 186 years old when 
he begat Lamech ; that is a mistake in writing for 187, as may be proved ftom 
Syncellus. The reading 187, which the Alexandrian Codex has, and which was 
known to Africanus and to the most ancient Fathers, even to those above named, 
is the correct one, as we are enabled to evince with certainty, in what foUows. 
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assigns Lamech an age of 653 years, the reason for that is, that, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
flood begms 653 years after Lamech's birth. According to the 
Hebrew text, the remainder of Methuselah's life is 782 years, 
because, according to its data^ the flood begins 782 years after 
Lamech's birth. W*e are not yet able to assert whether other 
differences in the numbers concerning Methuselah and Lamech 
are also respectively accommodations to the year in which the 
flood is placed ; but we shall soon see that that is the fact. 

The numerical statements of the table agree together for the 
most part. We already discover that individual discrepancies 
are a consequence of the different computations of the commence- 
ment of the flood. It is evident, therefore, that we must turn our 
attention to these different computations ; and we will now exa- 
mine the texts severally. 

I. The Sajnaritan Pentateuch reckons 1207 years from the 
creation of Adam to the birth of Noah's three sons, who are the 
progenitors of the new human race after the flood ; and 1307 years 
to uie flood. If we scan the series of numbers which define the 
ages at the dates of procreation — 130, 105, 90, 70, 65, 62, 65, 
67, 53, 500 — ^we find that, on the whole, they decrease. The 
only places where the regularity of the decrease is disturbed are : 
first, with Enoch, whose 65 years exceed the preceding number by 
3 — ^which does not surprise us, as we can at any rate conjecture 
the connexion of the tradition which fixes his life at 365 years, 
which may naturally be divided into 300 and 65 ;^ secondly, with 
Noah, who at a very advanced age begets those sons who were 
called by God to be the progenitors of the new race of men after 
the flood, and whose high importance and destiny is even indicated 
in the feet of their being the long-desired sons of an aged father ; 
and, lastly, with Methuselah, where we are struck with the increase 
to 67 in comparison with the foregoing number, and with the great 
and -unexpected difference between 67 and 53 in comparison with 
the succeeding number. In the case of Enoch and Noah, the 
numbers of the Samaritan Pentateuch are confirmed by the other 
reicenaons, but not in that of Methuselah ; it might, therefore, be 
questioned whether ihe number 67 is correct. If, instead of 67, 
we found 60, which number evidently harmonises better with the 
general ratio pf the series, then the interval from Adam to the 
Krth of Noah's sons would be exactly 1200 years. But the text 
has 67; and that the Samaritan Pentateuch calculated the time 
firom Adam to the bulb of Noah's sons at 1207 years is evident 
from ibe numbers 785 and 847 with Jaxed, 653 and 720 with 

. d se« Ewald'B Ge^cAicA^c rf. Fo/Aes /sro€/, i. 314. 
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Methuselah, 600 and 653 with Lamech — all of which would have 
to be reduced by 7, if that interval were only computed at 1200 
years. Up to this pointy therefore, we have no title whatever to 
consider the number 60 to be the original one, instead of 67. Hus 
title, however, will have to be conceded to us. We only say at 
present, first, that if this series, 130, 105, 90, 70, 65, 62, 65, 60, 
53, 500, did occur in the Samaritan text, the interval from Adam 
to Noah's sons would be fixed at 1200 years ; secondly, that it 
may be proved from the Hebrew text and the LXX. that this 
senes must have originally worn this aspect ; and, thirdly, that 
the interval from Adam to Noah's sons is now reckoned oy the 
Samaritan Pentateuch at 1207 years. This question, therefore, 
arises : Why not at 1200, but at 1207 years? We only suggest 
this question here, in order to pave the way for our subsequent 
attempt to answer it. 

II. The Septuoffint, — In the Greek version, the interval firom 
Adam to the flood is computed at 2262 years : the flood, therefore, 
is placed, first, 900, and secondly, yet 55 years later than it is by 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. Tlie round number 2200 is increased 
by the superadded 62 years. Now observe : 2262 lunar years of 
364, or — as we may, with almost equal accuracy, and decidedly 
greater convenience, say— 365 days, are equal (all but a difierence 
of 10 days, which are, of course, mconsiderable in a computation 
by years; to 2200 solar years. Here, then, we evidently have a 
reduction of solar to lunar years, on the scale which it is notorious 
the book of Genesis itself gives in the history of the flood (cf. Gen. 
vii. 11, with viii. 14\ He who refuses to admit such a reduction, 
contends against a tact which is plainly enough deduced from the 
numbers themselves, and one which, because it recurs again, leaves 
no room whatever for doubt or hesitation. Now the 2200 years are 
a round number, which no one, who has considered the character 
of the chronoloffical numbers of the book of Genesis, will scruple to 
consider to be flie more original one. After we have compared the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, we shall be obliged to say that it would be 
the result of the numbers in the LXX., if 160 years were assigned 
to Methuselah instead of 187, and 153 to Lamech instead of 188. 
In that case, the series for the ten members would be, 230, 205, 
190, 170, 165, 162, 165, 160, 153, 500. The reduction of the 
2200 solar years to 2262 lunar years renders it necessary for 62 
more years to be added to the account ; the numbers of the first 
seven members, and of the tenth, remain unaltered, as we learn 
from the agreement in all the recensions ; only the numbers con- 
cerning Methuselah and Lamech are increased, the former fit)m 
160 to 187, because the latter is increased from 153 to 188. 
We may be surprised that the 62 years are so unequally divided 

into 
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into 27 and 35 years ; but we shall soon be able to indicate the reason 
for it. The text, therefore, must necessarily have once assigned 
to Methuselah the above-mentioned 160 years, instead of the pre- 
sent 167 of the Samaritan Pentateuch, and the 187 of the LXX. 

We avoid all lengthy discussion about solar and lunar years. 
It is enough for us that, although the hist(^ry of the flood calculates 
according to lunar years, the existence of the solar year is neverthe- 
less known, as the flood from its commencement to its end occupies 
a complete solar year. It is notorious that the Jews in later times 
universally reckon by lunar years. Why was the reduction at- 
tempted ? Was it, perhaps, in order to gratify a desire which is 
plainly to be discerned in the LXX., and which was sure to arise, 
as soon as ever the attempt to reconcile the numbers of the Old 
Testament with the chronological dates of other nations — as the 
Egyptians, for instance — was prompted by the commencement of a 
science of chronology ? We will not follow this any farther, for 
our only object is to give due prominence to the fact of the 
reduction. 

According to the LXX., therefore, 2200 solar years elapsed 
from Adam to the flood : as 600 years are counted between 
Noah's birth and the flood, there remain 1600 years for the period 
from Adam to Noah's birtli. These 1600 years cannot be made 
up, unless 900 years more than we find in the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch are taken into the account ; therefore, 100 years are seve- 
rally added to the age of every one of the first nine members of 
the ten at the date of their procreating sons — if we regard the 
matter from the Samaritan point of view. The LXX. now cal- 
culate the interval from Adam to Noah's birth at 1662 years, 
instead of 1600, because the diflerence of the reduction is not 
distributed iamong all separate numbers the sum of which is 2200, 
but is only thrown upon the two numbers with Methuselah and 
Lamech. 

III. The Hebrew text reckons the time from Adam to the flood 
at 1656 years. We must here remark, by anticiijation, that, 
according to it, the time from the flood to Abraham's immigration 
into Palestine exactly fills 400 years. According to it, therefore, 
there were 2056 years from Adam to Abraham's immigration. 
2056 lunar years of 365 days are equal — ^all but a difference of 
120 days, which is of no moment — to 2000 solar years of 365 
days. TTie reduction makes a difference of 56 years, which are 
again not distributed among the several numbers of the series, 
but put on the two numbers at Methuselah and Lamech, in almost 
equal divisions ; for 27 years are added to Methuselah, and 29 to 
Lamech. There must have been some objection to divide it into 
twice 28. The LXX. divide their 62 years more imequally into 

27 
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27 and 35 ; for the sake, probably, of preserving an agreement 
with the Hebrew text in the case of Methuselah at least, they laid 
the difference between 66 and 62 on Lamech's number exclusively, 
and gave him, instead of the 29 years in the Hebrew text, 6 years, 
therefore 35 years more on the whole. — As the Hebrew text fixes 
1656 f 1600) years for the period which the Samaritan reckons at 
1307 (1300), accordingly, if we take the Samaritan text for the 
basis, three members out of the ten were obliced to have 100 years 
added«to them respectively : Jared, Methuselah, and Lamech have 
all received 100 years more. 

After examining the recensions separately, let us survey the 
whole. The diversity in the numerical statements is wholly de- 
pendent on the date of the flood : according to the LXX., 2200 
solar years intervened between Adam and the flood ; therefore, 
900 years more than the Samaritan has, and 600 more than the 
Hebrew has, are here added to the account. 2200 years are equal 
to 2262 lunar years; therefore we find 187 mstead of 160 with 
Methuselah, and 188 instead of 153 with Lamech. The other 
numbers concerning Methuselah and Lamech were, of course, now 
obliged to be altered likewise ; nevertheless, numbers of the other 
recensions, which rested on other chronological theories, could still 
be retained, provided the duration of life came to a close before 
the flood : thus the LXX. actually fix Methuselah's duration of 
life at 969 years, in accordance with the Hebrew text (where these 
969 years, as we shall see, can be easily accounted for), and, in 
the case of Lamech, have retained firom the Samaritan the 653 
years augmented to 753, for which reason they do not fix the 
remainder of Lamech's life at 600, as the Samaritan does, but at 
BOO — 35 ===565^ as they had increased the years at procreation 
not only by 100, but also by 35 more. All this tends to show 
that the numbers concerning Methuselah and Lamech were origi* 
nally equal. — The Hebrew text, instead of 1600 solar years,^ now 
reckons 1656 years between Adam and the flood ; 187 instead of 
160 at Methuselah ; 782 years fi:*om Lamech's birth to the flood ; 
thus 782 + 187 = 969 for the duration of Methuselah's life. With 
Lamech, it now reckons 182 instead of 153 ; Lamech dies at the 
age of 777, five years before the flood, whereas, according to' the 
Samaritan, he perishes in the year of the flood, like Methuselah. 
— The Samaritan text reckons 1307 years between Adam and the 
flood, and 1207 fi'om Adam to the birth of Noah's sons : we are 
now in condition, after what has gone before, to say with confidence 
that the superfluous 7 was not taken into the account originally, 
although we are not yet able to explain it. 
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Second Pbriod. 

From the Flood to Abraham^ s Immigration into Palestine. 

We only require to exhibit a tabular view of those numbers in 
Gen. xi., which define the age of the father at the procreation of 
that son which carries on the genealogical series. 

Sem 



Hebr. Text. 


Sam. Text 


LXX. 


. 100 


100 


100 


. 35 


135 


135 


(30) 


(130) 


130 


. 30 


130 


130 


. 34 


134 


134 


. 30 


130 


130 


. 32 


132 


132 


. 30 


130 


130 


. 29 


79 


179 79 (129) 


. 70 


70 


70 



(KaiVfiy) 

Selah 

£ber 

Peleg 

Beu 

Serng 

Nahor 

Terah 

I. The Hebrew text has not the third member Cainan, who, in 
the LXX., is found here and also in chap. x. 24, and in Luke 
iii. 35. He must have originally stood in tne Hebrew text; for, 
first, it is only b^ the admission of his name that the series firom 
Sem to Terah is completed to the number ten, just like the 
series fin)m Adam to Noah ; secondly, the omission of the name 
(Hainan may be explained, because it already occurs at chap. v. 9, 
and because ilie same number 180, or 80, is found with Cainan 
and Selah ; the interpolation of the name by a corruption of the 
original text is not very conceivable, since it would have been an 
easy thing to disguise and to hide the corruption, by choosing 
another name and another number; thirdly, the chronological 
system requires Gainan and his 30 years.^ 

The series of numbers does not define the duration of the 
period. We must adduce other passages. First, according to 
Gen. vii. and viii., the flood comes and goes away in a year. 
Secondly, according to Gen. xi. 10, Sem begets Arpachshad two 

Eears after the flood, being aged 100 years ; we at once observe 
ere that, as Noah, accoroing to chap. v. 82, begot Sem, Ham, 
and Japhet, when he was 500 years old, — as the flood happened 
100 years subsequent, according to ch. vii. 11 (yet it is quite 
gone in the second month of the 601st year of Noah's life. Gen. 
viii. 14),— and as Sem was not 100 years old imtil two years 
after the flood : we are, therefore, obliged to say that ch. v. 82 
does not mean to affirm that Noah begot his three sons when he 
was 500 years, but that he then began to beget sons, and that 
Sem was not bom imtil Noah was 502 years (3d. Thirdly, ac- 

« A different view is taken of this by J. D. Michaelis, in his Commentationes per 
annos 1763-1768 (Mala, p. 153, sqq. 

cording 
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cording to Gen. xi. 26, Terah beeot Abraham, Nahor, and 
Haran, when he was aged 70 years ; Uiis cannot mean, any more 
than in the case of Noah, that the three sons are besotten in the 
same year ; but while we find a statement concermng Sem, by 
which the year of his birth is fixed, we in vain search our presait 
Genesis for such a statement concerning Abraham. Neverthe- 
less, on account of the in other respects perfect parity of the series 
from Adam to Noah, who has three sons, Sem, Ham, and Japhet, 
and of the series from Sem to Terah, who likewise has three 
sons, Abraham, Nahor, and Haran, we must say that both 
Abraham and Sem, whose relative positions in the series of the 
tliree brothers exactly correspond, were respectively bom two 
years later than the eldest brother. This also accords with the 
whole tenor of the book of Genesis ; for, as Seth, Sem, Isaac, and 
Jacob, are none of them the first-bom sons, we have as little 
reason to expect to find Abraham a first-bom son : God's favour 
makes him, as a younger son, the recipient of revelations and 
promises, and gives him the pre-eminence before his brothers. 
We assert, then, that Tp rah was not 70 but 72 years old when he 
begot Abraham : and we do not assert this arbitrarily, but obtain 
the result by limiting the general statement in Gen. xi. 26, after 
the precedent of the more definite restriction which ch. xi. 10 
exhibits of the equally general statement in ch. v. 32 ; and, at 
the same time, by leaning for support on ajphenomenon which 
constantly recurs in the book of Genesis. Tnerefore we intro- 
duce two years into the account, which are not expressly men- 
tioned in the Genesis ; and the result will evince that we are right 
in doin^ so. Fourthly, according to Gen. xii. 4, Abraham mi- 
grated into Palestine when he was 75 years old. 

We have now taken all the statements into consideration. The 
duration of the period is determined in the following manner : — 

Yean. 

Duration of the flood 1 

Arpachshad born after the flood .... 2 
Arpachshad begets, aged . . . . .35 

Cainan 30 

Selah 30 

Eber 34 

Peleg 80 

Reu 32 

Serug 30 

Nahor .29 

Terah 70 

Abraham is bom later by 2 

Abraham immigrates, aged 75 

From the flood to Abraham . . . 400 

TTiese 
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These are the data of the Hebrew text. The individual num- 
bers which are brought into the account, produce in itself a satis- 
factory result, the correctness of which is confirmed by the 1656 
years of the first period, as the 56 years of overplus require 
1600+400 years, because 2000 solar years are equal to 2056 
lunar ones. 

n. J%e Samaritan Pentateuch. — ^It, too, omits Cainan, whom we 
have been obliged to rehabilitate in the Hebrew text The dis- 
crepancies appear in these points': first, that from the second to 
the eighth member (Cainan included), the date of procreation is 
every time placed 100 years later, by which the duration of the 
period becomes 700 years longer; secondly, that Nahor is 79 
years old when he begets Ter^, instead of 29, which produces 
a difierence of 50 years. If we leave these 50 years of overplus 
out of the account fi)r the nresent, the Samaritan text fixes the 
interval from the flood to Aoraham's immigration at 1100 years ; 
we remember that, for the first period, it reckoned 1307 (l300) 
years until the flood, and 1207 (1200) years until the birth of 
Noah's sons. We are, accordingly, entitled to say that it be^ns 
the new period with the birth of the foimders of tiiie new race of 
man, that is, the sons of Noah, and that it assigns an equally 
lone duration to both the first two periods : from Adam to the 
birui of Noah's sons 1207, or — omitting this supernumerary 7, 
of which we will immediately treat — 1200 years ; and, from the 
birth of Noah's sons to Abraham's immigration, 1200 years. 

But how do we account for the supernumerary 7 in the first 
period, and 50 in the second ? As for the latter, it is involved 
m the 79 which are assigned to Nahor, instead of the 29 of the 
Hebrew text, and serves to moderate the great leap from Serug's 
130 years to Nahor's 29. That it was exclusively devised for this 
purpose, we are not justified, by what we have already seen, in 
assuming ; but it is very possible that the 50 years which had for 
other reasons to be added to the account, were assigned to Nahor, 
in order to lessen the distance between 130 and 29. According 
to the course which our inquiry has hitherto pursued, we are now 
to account for these supernumerary 7 and 50 years. We can- 
didly admit that we do not find the means of accounting for them 
in our present Samaritan Pentateuch. That will not surprise any 
one who considers the critical character of the Samaritan text, 
and the almost total want of critical auxiliaries in restoring its 
genuine form. Nevertheless, we may make the matter intelligible 
to us by the aid of a very difficult, but confessedly very important, 
passage in Josephus,' which states that Sem begot Arpachshad 12 

' ArcAaol i. 6. 5. 

years 
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years after the flood, instead of 2 years, as the Hebrew has. 
These 12 years must surely have been found in a Biblical text 
somewhere ; we cannot assert that this somewhere was the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, but we may say that they would not have 
been out of place there. For, by these 12 instead of 2, we 
obtain 10 more years to add to the supernumerary 7 and 50, 
therefore 67 in all ; the 2400 years, which are here ascdgned to 
both periods, are equal to 2467 lunar years. I believe that, 
under existing circumstances, we may rest satisfied . with this 
explanation. Another solution is oflered in the numbers of the 
Samaritan codex, which Eusebius cites in his Chronieon^ by which 
Arpachshad was 130 years old when he begot a son, instead of 
135 ; now, as the year of the flood, and the 2 years aft» the 
flood to the birth of Arpachshad, and the above-mentioned 2 years, 
in the case of Terah, between the birth of Nahw and Abraham, 
might all be easily passed over, accordingly, the 67 years might 
possibly be latent in the supernumerary 57 years, and in the 10 
years omitted from the account. The former explanation satiisfies 
me better. Hie reader must not, however, forget that the pre- 
ceding conclusions stand on their own basis independently of this 
explanation. 

ill. The Septuaffint.Setting aside Cainan, we find here the 
following discrepancies from tlie Hebrew text : first, from the 
second to the ninth member, the time of procreation is regularly 
placed 100 years later, by which the whole period becomes 800 
years longer; secondly, at the ninth member, Nahor, 179 is 
ffiven as we year of procreation, together with other readings : 
urns we find 79 in the Alexandrian Codex, which in a remarkable 
manner fixes the remainder of Nahor's life at 129 years, and 
therefore mentions that number here, which, according to the 
Hebrew text, we expect as that of Nahor's age at procreation. If 
we consider this, and the relative position of the Samaritan text 
to that of the LXX., we shall ascribe the numbers 79 and 179 to 
the influence of the Samaritan text, and, in conformity with the 
Hebrew text, shall consider 129 as lie original and correct read- 
ing. According to this, tiie LXX. reckon 1200 years for our 
period. We find no supernumerary years ; therefore, either no 
reduction to lunar years has been attempted here, or it is con- 
t£uned in other readings of the numbers which are extant, but 
which we are not able to pursue minutely. 

And now for the result. Agreement in all the numbers of the 
three recensions, with the exception of those 100 years which are 
either regularly added to, or subtracted from, the individual 
members, just as the assumed compass of the period happens to 
require ; and with the exception of those few augmented numbers 

assigned 
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assigned to Lamech and Methuselah, and perhaps to Nahor, in 
which the augmentation is the effect of the reduction of solar to 
lunar years. 

We have repeatedly spoken of a chronological system. The 
assumptions of the Hebrew text, that the first two periods exactly 
comprise 2000 solar years (2056 lunar years), 1600 of which go 
ix> the first period, and 400 to the second ; the assumption of the 
LXX., that the first period should be fixed at 2200 solar years 
(2262 lunar years), 1600 of which elapse before the birth of 
Noah, and 600 from then to the flood, and that the second period 
is made up of 1200 years ; the assumptions of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, that the first period to the birth of Noah's sons em- 
braces 1200 years, and the second period 1200 years likewise — 
these assumptions, what are we to call them ? Are they not 
actually Uie results of chronological systems, which supply the 
deficiencies of historical tradition by general computations and 
assumptions ? And these assumptions did not soon settle down 
to fixed and inviolable dates in the tradition of the Israelitic 
nation. Later generations must have known on what an unstable 
foundation they rested ; for, had they not possessed that know- 
ledge, the discrepant statements in the three recensions would 
have been utterly inexplicable. 

Here our investigation is at an end. We suggest the question, 
which system deserves the preference, and pass over into a pro- 
rince in which conjecture takes the place of demonstration. It is 
possible that the original system — ^by which I only mean the one 
that is easiest to fathom and to bring into harmony with other 
statements — may not be found either in one text or the other. 
If we consider tliat the historical books of the Old Testament, on 
the authority of an ancient historical work, plainly distinguish 
four ages, which, amidst manifold other characteristics, are 
e^cially distinguished fi-om each other by this, that in every 

5 nor one men attain — to speak concisely, but loosely — about 
ouble the duration of life to what they reach in the one im- 
mediately succeeding it ;k if we further consider that, in the fourth 
age, ircaooL Moses onwards — as £eu* as they still counted by 

! generations then — a generation is fixed at 40 years,^ that, there- 
ore, in the first age, the generations of men who lived four times 
as long may appropriately be fixed at 160 years, in the second 
age at 120, and in the third at 80 ; if we take these points into 
consideration, we shall be obliged to say that a chronology which 
assumes 160x10=1600 years for the ten generations from Adam 
to the flood, and 120x10=1200 years for the ten generations of 

' See Ewald*s Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, i. 325. 

^ See the Introdaction to my Commeniary on the Book of Judges, 

this 
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this second period from Sem to Terah, presents us yenr many 

{oints of contact with other assumptions and views. In met, our 
Icbrew text conceals under its 1656 lunar years the assumption 
of 1600 years, that is, of ten generations of 160 years, for the 
duration of the first period. The second period is calculated at 
1200 years by the LXX., that is, at ten generations of 120 years ; 
and really we cannot disguise from ourselves that it would have 
accorded better if the Hebrew text, which only reckons 400 
years, had added 100 years to every one of the eight members 
between Sem and Terah, and had thtis increased its account by 
800 years.* Unfortunately, we do not possess accurate numerical 
statements for the third age, from Abraham's immigration into 
Palestine to Israelis Exodus out of Egypt ; I believe t£at we must 
despair of finding the key to the understanding of these chro- 
nolo^cal statements. In the fourth age, if I am not deceived, 
the &st period, from the Exodus out of Egypt down to Samuel^ 
is calculated, according to ten generations of 40 years, at 400 
years.^ Soon after, from the death of Solomon, an established 
chronology takes the place of computation by generations, and of 
the determination of tne time when they begin by general historical 
presumptions. 



THE CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 

By the Rev. Peter Mearns. 

There are few topics which have elicited discussion so earnest 
and prolonged as the question regarding the perpetuity and 
obligation of the Sabbath. Nor, perhaps, at any previous period 
has this question received greater prominence among British 
Christians than in the discussions of the present time. The 
periodical press has warmly taken up the subject ; even writers 
who are not wont to interfere with sacred themes, and who give 
ample evidence of this by their want of skill in handling them. 
Pamphlets and larger treatises, almost without number, have 
been issued, representing both sides of the question, and every 
variety of view in detail. There has been a free and ftdl expres- 
sion of sentiment, and the friends of the Sabbath have reason to 
be gratified with the substantial agreement which is proved to 
exist among the various religious denominations in this land. 

' Comp. Ewald's Gesch, d. Volkes Israel, i. 326, note. 
1^ See the Introduction to my Commentary on Judges. 

Our 
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Our countrymen north of the Tweed have been long and justly 
noted for their strict observance of the Sabbath. One of their 
poets has sung — 

* How still the morning of the hallowed day ! * 

and his sentiments may be regarded as an index of the national 
mind. An external respect for this sacred day has hitherto cha- 
racterized the entire population. Recent circumstances, however, 
have tended somewhat to diminish that respect, and have brought 
more into view the line of distinction between the godly and the 
godless. So far from being matter of regret, it is in some respects 
well that the insincere homage of the world should be withheld 
from this sacred institution ; but when it is found that many of 
the truly pious entertain serious doubts regarding the sanctity of 
this day, it becomes our duty to vindicate its divine authority. 

The writer of this paper entertains the belief that the first day 
of the week is to be distinguished in the Christian church from 
the other days, that it is to be observed as a Sabbath, and to be 
spent in religious exercises ; and our present aim is to defend 
this view against the contrary opinion. 

Just views on this subject are of great importance, as they 
directly influence our practice. Where the permanent obligation 
of the Sabbath is denied, we need not expect a practical recog- 
nition of its sanctity ; and where its obligation is doubted, the 
observance will be variable. 

The Scriptures are the only source whence the materials may 
be drawn for the settlement of this question ; and foreign aid is 
available only in the way of directing us to a fair interpretation 
and just application of the statements of the inspired volume on 
which our decision is founded. 

There are two facts which lie at the foundation of our inquiry, 
and which are admitted to have an important bearing on the 
entire subject 

The first is, that God rested on the seventh day from the work 
of creation. The inspired historian opens the second chapter of 
Genesis with this statement — ' Thus tne heavens and the earth 
were finished, and all the host of them. And on the seventh day 
God ended his work which he had made ; and he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had made.' By rest here 
we are to understand mere cessation from labour. It is opposed 
not to weariness, but to action. God needed not the rest of re- 
freshment. He might have made all things in a moment as easily 
as in a week. But we have here to regard God as the Father of 
his creatures, presenting an example for their imitation. God 
rested on the seventh day, that he might teach us to rest from 
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labonr a seventh part of our time. That his procedure hi this 
case was intended to appear to us in the light of an example may 
easily he inferred from the text we have quoted, and is abundantly 
evident from his own language in the fourth precept of the deca- 
logue. This rest was merely from creative agency, for he still 
conducts the operations of providence on the Swbadi as cm other 
days. Admitting the obligation of the Sabbath, there is an 
analogy between wis rest and that of man. We rest merely from 
secular employments to be actively engaged in religious duties. 
Nor is it mere manual labour that is prohiUted in the Sabbatio 
precept, but also mental exertion in regard to the things of the 

f>resent world. It is the allotment of Providence that some men 
abour with their hands, while others are employed exclusively in 
mental occupations ; but the latter must have their sabbatiis as 
well as the former. Once a week a truce is to be proclaimed, 
and the busy cares of the world are to be kept in abeyance. The 
divine example of rest on the seventh day implies that all worldly 
labour should be abandoned on this day. 

The second fact to which we have referred is, that God, at the 
completion of the work of creation, set apart the seventh day to a 
holy use. The historic record previously cited proceeds thus : — 
^ And God blessed the seventn day, and sanctified it ; because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created and 
made.' Nothing is said of the other six days of the week, but a 
peculiar blessing is connected with the seventh. The sanctificaticm 
nere referred to is obviously setting apart to a holy use. This is 
not denied by any, nor can we conceive how any specified day 
could be ' blessed ' except by being made the appointed time for 
the communication of blessings. There is here, then, a solid 
foundation for the permanent obligation of the Sabbath.* 

In further illustration of this point we remark, that this con- 
secration of the Sabbath was made prior to the fall of man. 
Adam was the last and noblest of the Creator's works, and imme- 
diately after his creation God blessed and sanctified the seventh 
day. He was still in innocence, and yet he needed the Sabbath. 
This fact furnishes in itself a sufficient answer to those who contend 
that the Sabbatic law was a part only of the ceremonial polity of 
the Jews, and that it is imsuited to the more spiritual dispensation 
over which Christ presides. It is universally admitted that the 
observance of this sacred day was enjoined on the Jews, but it 
must also be admitted that it was not intended that it should be 

* Mr. Jordan (in his Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God, p. 7) regards the 
above text * as revealing a principle to us, rather than formally expressing a law ;' 
bat contends that we * are bound to recognise and reverence the revelation of such 
a principle in the light of a law and to obey it accordingly.' 

canfioed 
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confined to that people. To deny it a place in the Christian 
system on account of the spiritufiJity of that system, implies a 
mistaken idea of the true nature of the Sahhath. It was suitable 
for man in paradise ere sin entered to render the scheme of re- 
demption necessary. The labours of our first parents amid the 
pleasant shades of Eden were easy, yet a seventh part of time was 
appointed for rest, that it might be devoted to exercises exclusively 
F^^om. If thk was deemed expedient then by Him who ' knows 
our fi^ame,' the fact is fitted to reouke those who assert that every 
day is now alike sacred, and who denounce the contrary opinion. 
The Sabbath was suitable for man in innocence — it is equally 
so when he is created anew — and heaven itself is a perpetual 
Sabbath. 

We are aware that some respectable writers advocate the 
opinion that the historic record in the book of Genesis, now under 
review, was made in anticipation of the promulgation of the deca- 
logue at Sinai. This is intended io imply that the historian was 
well acquainted with the law, and that he introduced this early 
notice of the Sabbath the more to enforce the law regarding it. 
^ As the seventh day was erected into a Sabbath on account of 
God's resting upon that day firom the work of creation, it was 
natural in the historian, when he had related the history of the 
creation, and of God's ceasing from it on the seventh day, to 
add, "And God blessed the seventh day," &c., although the 
reli^ous distinction and appropriation of that day were not actu- 
ally made till many ages afterwards.'^ Such is the view of Paley, 
the ablest opponent of the claims of the Sabbath. This view, 
however, does not harmonise with the natural and obvious meaning 
of the passage, and is, in fact, a mere gratuitous assertion. It is 
admitted that Moses, the inspired historian, was well acquainted 
with the law, but we deny that there is here any reference to the 
future fact of the promulgation of the law at Sinai. The his- 
torian simply gives a history of events as they occurred, in the 
order both of connection and of time, and says nothing of a future 
law. This is the nati^al and obvious view which an unbiassed 
reader would form of Hhe record, and it harmonises with all the 
drcumstances which can be brought to bear on the case. Paley 
seems to have observed that this was the most obvious view, and 
he therefore adduces certain considerations that seem to oppose 
it ere he brings forward his own proposed interpretation. His 
far-fetched explanation, however, is utterly irreconcilable with 
the plain and unmistakable language of the record. ' The nature 

^ Paley'g Moral and Political Philosophy, book v. chap. 7. The same view is 
adTocated by Dr. Peter Heylyn in his History of the Sabbath, ed. 1636, b. i. p. 6. 
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of the thing, too, is all in favour of the simplest interpretation. 
If, as is admitted, the Sabbath was a commemoration of GodCs 
work of creation, then why should not the commemoration com- 
mence from the time the work to be commemorated was com- 
pleted ? Was it not thus with the Passover ? Was it not thus 
with the Lord's Supper ? And why not with the Sabbath ?'** Most 
signally hasPaley failed to thrust his unnatural interpretation on 
this record. The passage will not receive it, and, after * the ne- 
cessity of a theory ' has enlisted the efforts of ingenuity and hi^ 
powers of reasonmg, the record refuses to change its language, 
and proclaims the early origin and universal obligation of the 
Sabbath. 'If,' says Paley, 'the divine command was actually 
delivered at creation,' which we have seen cannot be reasonably 
disputed, ' it was addressed, no doubt, to the whole human species 
alike, and continues, unless repealed by some subsequent reve- 
lation, binding on all who come to the knowledge oi it.' This 
being decided in the affirmative, ' precludes all debate about the 
extent of the obligation.' 

The fact of the Sabbath's institution immediately after the 
creation of man, seems to have been alluded to by our Lord when 
he said that ' the Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ' (Mark ii. 271 It was not one of the purposes for which 
man was made, that ne might honour this day by his religious 
observance of it ; but the day was appointed immediately after 
his creation, for the benefit of man, that is, of the race at large, 
beginning from the commencement of time, and continuing till 
the consummation of all things. This was no national appoint- 
ment then for the Jewish people merely, but it embraced that 
people as a part of the human family. It was not for Abraham 
and his descendants, nor for Moses and the Jews, but ' for man ;' 
and the appointment was made long before the distinction of Jew 
and Gentile was known. 

But there are traces of the observance of the Sabbath during 
the two thousand five himdred years from the creation of the world 
to the giving of the law on Mount Sinai. The earliest recorded 
instance of the presentation of sacrifice appears to connect it with 
the observance of the Sabbath. It occurs in Genesis iv. 3, 4, 
where it is said that Cain and Abel brought each their offerings to 
the Lord, at the end of the days, that is, the last of the seven, this 
being the only division of days known at that time. The circum- 
stances are exceedingly well stated by Mr. Jordan,^ thus : — 

« Wardlaw's Tractate on the Sabbath^ p. 2. 

<* See his Scriptural Views of the Sabbath of God, pp. 21, 22, in which are many 
ingenious and interesting illustrations of the argument for the early origin of the 
Sabbath. 

*The 
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* The very &ct of their coming together, and that for the purpose 
of worship, would of itself lead to the supposition that the time must 
have been a stated one, and well known and recognised by both ; for 
otherwise we cannot conceive what could have induced the jealous 
Cain to unite with the pious Abel in the worship of Jehovah. Had 
there not been a special day set apart for worship, we should rather have 
expected Cain to avoid that which Abel chose, from hatreil atid envy 
of him. It is, however, plainly implied that tliere was a certain known 
time at which they both together worshipped God. The expression 
denoting this is rendered in the text of the Bible, " In process of time 
it came to pass," but in the margin, ^' At the end of days it came to 
pass." Now this latter is not only preferable as a construction of the 
original, but it directly points to that day which was *' the end of days," 
the last, that is, of the seven, the seventh day, on which God ended the 
work that he had made, and which he had blessed and sanctified.' 

We insist not on the division of time into weeks, of which we 
have distinct mention in the book of Genesis, and we know that it 
prevailed among the heathen with the associated opinion that the 
seventh was sacred. We ask, however, to what origin may this 
universal practice be traced, if not to ihe tradition of the conse- 
cration of the seventh day at creation ? To ns it appears singu- 
larly unhappy to refer this to the early adoption of lunar months 
(as IS done in the Cifclopcedia of Biblical Literature\^ the week, 
or fourth part, corresponding to the phases or quarters of the moon. 
The phenomena of the moon would rather have suggested the 
division of months and half-months ; and the quarter or week must 
be traced to another source ; but there is no other supposition 
which has even plausibility to support it except the existence of a 
primitive Sabbath. 

Much importance is justly attached to the historical record in 
the 16th chapter of the book of Exodus, as bearing on the early 
origin of the Sabbath. Dr. Paley boldly declares that, in his 
opinion, the transaction recorded in this chapter * was the first 
actual institution of the Sabbath.' Let the warmest admirer of 
Paley carefully and candidly peruse the passage, and, when he 
has finished it, (unless we are greatly mistaken,) he will be conscious 
of some abatement in the confidence he has been wont to repose 
in the decisions of his favourite author. The passage contains an 
account of the miraculous supply of manna to the Israelites in the 
wilderness. This bread from heaven was given in daily portions, 
and the first supply was found on the ground early on the morning 

• I refer to the writer of the article Lokd's Day, in Kitto's Cydopadia^ whose 
views on the above point are introduced in the article Sabbath. Most of the 
arguments against the permanent obligation of the Sabbath are given in these 
articles, and some recent pamphlets on ^e same side are largely indebted to this 
source of information. 

of 
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of the first day of the week. On the sixth day there fell a double 
quantity, the people gathered twice as much as on other days, 
a;nd the rulers — apparently apprehensive of incurring the penalty 
attached to the sin of reserving any portion of the manna till the 
following morning — came and told Moses of this superabundant 
gathering. The reflecting reader naturally proposes the inquiry 
— What induced the people to collect more on the sixth than on 
other days ? On reviewing the narrative, he finds it recorded at 
the 5th verse that the Lord said to Moses, the people ' on the sixth 
day shall prepare that which they bring in, and it shall be twice as 
much as tney gather daily ;' but it is nowhere recorded that Moses 
stated this fact to the people before the sixth day. On the con- 
trary, the conduct of the rulers, recorded in the 22nd verse, plainly 
implies a doubt as to the propriety of collecting a double quantity 
on the sixth day — a doubt which could not possibly have existed, 
had Moses made known to them this part of the divine appoint- 
ment. It appears that the people gathered a double portion of 
their own accord, anticipating the Sabbath and preparing for it 
It follows that at this time the Israelites were mmiliar with the 
Sabbath. It is of little consequence to inquire whether this people 
observed the day of sacred rest in Egypt. The probability is that 
they were not allowed to do so while they were kept in bondage. 
But if this were proved, it would be no presumption against tne 
previous existence and observance of the law, any more than the 
neglect of circumcision among the Hebrews, which firequently 
happened for a long course of years, could prove that the rite had 
not been observed by Abraham and his family. It is abimdantly 
evident from the portion of history undet review that the Sabbath 
was known to and observed by the Israelites ere the manna was 
given them. When Jehovah spake to Moses of the double por- 
tion of the sixth day he made no mention of the Sabbath, though 
its occurrence on the seventh day we know was the sole reason 
why this double quantity was given, and this omission is imaccount- 
able except on the supposition that the Sabbath was known to 
Moses. When the elders of the congregation told him of the 
conduct of the people on the sixth day, he made in reply only an 
incidental allusion to the Sabbath. He did not speak of it as an 
unknown institution, of the nature of which he would have had 
to give a detailed account ; but he simply alludes to the Sabbath 
as an existing institution, and whose existence furnished the reason 
why there would be no manna on the seventh day. ' Six days,' 
said he, * ye shall gather it ; but on the seventh day, which is the 
Sabbath, m it there shall be none.' It is vain for Paley to insist 
(m the absence of all mention of the Sabbath from the creation till 
this transaction. It is mere negative evidence, and will not sup- 
port 
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port his view against the unquestionable evidence of a positive 
kind we have adduced in favour of ours. It is moreover com- 
pletely neutralised by the fact, that no mention is made of the 
Sabbath in the historical books of Joshua and Judges, though the 
history embraced in these books is suffidently detailed and circum- 
stantial. Beyond all question, then, the transaction in the wilder- 
ness favours file opinion that the seventh day was held sacred from 
the creation of man. 

It is admitted on all hands that the Sabbath was observed by 
the Israelites before the ^ving of the law at Sinai. The historic 
record above noticed so distinctly attests this fact, that none have 
ventured to deny it. At the close of the first week during which 
the people had received a daily portion of manna, some of them 
went out to gather on the seventh day, but Jehovah reproved them 
by saying, * How long refuse ye to keep mv commandments and 
my laws ?' — referring to the law of the Sabbath which had been 
revealed at creation. This law they are supposed to be well 
acquainted with, and the only point on which a doubt could exist 
was the question ds to whether it was consistent with this law to 
gather food on the Sabbath ; and this point Jehovah decided in 
the negative by adding — ' Let no man go out of his place on the 
seventh day ' (Exod. xvi. 28, 29). But the law of the Sabbath 
is most distinctly and fully laid down in the foxu-th precept of 
the decalogue, and the language of that precept implies the ex- 
istence of a primitive Sabbath. It begins with the word ' Remem- 
ber,' and concludes with an allusion to the institution at creation. 
Some have sought to explain the word * remember ' of a future 
recollection of the precept, and deny that it has any reference to 
the past. There would appear some plausibiHty in this explana- 
tiouy if they had not themselves been compelled to admit the pre- 
vious existence of the Sabbath. There is a germ of truth in the 
argument founded on this word ; and the fair interpretation is, 
that the divine legislator so frames his language as to embrace an 
allusion to an existing institution identical with that enjoined in 
this precept — at the same lime calling their attention to it as of 
the utmost importance — and enforcing its continued and consci- 
entious observance. The words of institution, then, are not here. 
They are in the 2nd chapter of Genesis, and nowhere else. Nor 
is there any Jewish element in the precept. The reason appended 
refers bacK to creation — ' For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth,' &c. K anything was needed to confirm our opinion 
that the Sabbath was instituted when the Lord * blessed the seventh 
day ' at creation, we have it here. By annexing this reason God 
explains his own appointment of a holy rest every seventh day, 
for Adam and all his descendants. Over a completed creation 

God 
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God blessed the Sabbath, and from amid the awful thmiders of 
Sinai the proclamation was made, ' Remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy.' 

When we speak of the law of the Sabbath our thoughts usually 
turn to the fourth commandment A day of rest is positively en- 

{'oined here : ' Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy work ; 
mt the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : in it 
thou shalt not do any work,' &c. The extent of the period of rest 
is fixed to be one day in seven ; the cessation from labour is not 
to be seldomer or oftener. This precept has its place in the very 
centre of the decalogue, and is surrounded by all the sanctities 
winch pertain to this portion of the laws of Jehovah. With the 
other nine precepts it was delivered to Moses, with awfiil solem- 
nity, on Mount Sinai. It was written by the finger of Grod on a 
table of stone ; and, with the other precepts, formed the only part 
of the law deposited in the aric of the covenant in the Holy of 
Holies. God has put no such honour on the other parts of his law 
as he has done on the decalogue, and yet men have dared to muti- 
late it. They have gone into the very centre of this sacred sum- 
mary of duty, and drawn forth the Sabbatic precept, and, holding 
it up before heaven, have boldly declared that it is no longer 
binding. They break, not * one of the least,' but one of the most 
important of all the commandments of God, and ' teach men so.' 
The position of this precept in the decaloffue is instructive. It is 
the sacred centre, surrounded on each side by confessedly moral, 
and permanently binding, precepts ; and its breach or observance 
has an important bearing on the breach or observance of all the 
other precepts. What our Saviour said of the law generally is 
emphatically applicable to this command, that he came not to de- 
stroy it. There is no hint in any part of the word of God that the 
fourth command, or any other precept of the decalogue, is abro- 
gated. The requirements of tne command, however, are suffi- 
ciently met by the devotement of a seventh part of time to holy 
rest ; the allotment being six days for labour, and the seventh for 
rest. Admitting for the present what we shall afterwards en- 
deavour to prove, that the day is changed under the Christian 
dispensation, the language of this command is strictly applicable ; 
for we have still six days for labour, and the seventh for rest. 
The only difference is, that at first men began to count from the 
day on which God rested from creation, and we begin from the 
day after that, which was the day on whidi our Saviour rose from 
the dead. 

It is a strong and to us most conclusive evidence that the fourth 
commandment is not abrogated, that it was predicted by * the holy 
prophets ' that the Sabbath should be observed in the age of the 

Gospel. 
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Gospel. We have one such inspired prediction in Isaiah Ivi. 6, 7, 
where Jehovah says, * The sons of the stranger ' ' every one that 
keepeth the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold of my 
covenant ; even them will I bring to my holjr mountain^ and make 
them joyftd in my house of prayer,' &c. This passage unquestion- 
ably refers to the times of the gospel, and in the 3rd verse the 
prophet alludes to the abolition of the ceremonial law, and yet the 
Sabbath is said to exist, and be observed. The eunuch and the 
stranger were to be freed from the restraint and exclusion of the 
Jewish ritual, but not from the Sabbatic law. On no principle of 
figurative language can this passage be explained so as not to bear 
testimony in favour of the Christian Sabbath. It is true burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices are mentioned with allusion to the grateful 
homage of the penitent and believing heart. Such a use of sacrifice 
is not infrequent with the sacred poets, but they make no such use 
of the Sabbath. On the contrary, it appears everywhere as a 
distinct and venerated institution, standing amid the eternal 
verities of that law which is unaffected by time or circumstances. 
This passage, then, is quite decisive in reference to the error of 
those who would exclude the Sabbath from the Gospel dispensation. 
It is now time that we proceed to glance at the evidence in 
favour of the change of the Sabbatic season from the seventh to 
the first day of the week. And we begin by observing that our 
Saviour very remarkably signalized the first day. He honoured it 
by rising from the dead — appearing to his disciples — and sending 
the Spirit on it. We do not adduce these facts as direct proof, 
but as circumstances having a direct and important bearing on the 
subject. Were a person who knew nothing of the Sabbath to read 
the inspired history of our Saviour's resurrection, and subsequent 
appearances to his disciples, he could hardly fail to be struck with 
the circumstance that several of these appearances took place on 
the first day of the week, and that this fact is distinctly stated by 
the writer as apparently important. On the seventh-day Sabbath 
Christ was lying in the grave, and his work was incomplete till 
the close of the Sabbath. It was he who formerly rested from 
creation on the seventh, but he had not finished the work of re- 
demption till the first day of the week. Early on the morning of 
the first day the women named in the gospel-narrative visited the 
sepulchre. On their way they were alarmed by an earthquake, 
and when they reached the tomb they found the stone rolled away, 
and the grave empty, for their master had risen. Five different 
appearances on that same day are recorded by the inspired histo- 
rians,^ but there is no evidence that he appeared to any of his 

' See Professor Robinson's Harmony of the GospeU, p. 229. 

disciples 
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God blessed the Sabbatb, and tto^ y between the day of his 

Sinai the proclamation was ma(^ ,>»™g week. On tne other 

keep it holy.' . y^^n by Thomas when he ap- 

When we speak of the .- ^^^rening of the day on which he 

turn to the fourth comn Jifif^^ passed away, and tho Jewish 

joined here : * Six dav ^^^y^pas seen by tliis apostle. It was 
but the seventh day Jw^^^ week, when the eleven disciples 
thou shalt not do r ^^pHg #fpeared for the first time to Thomas, 
b fixed to be or wjj^^ -J^ fecial honour on the first day ? Can 
to be seldomer '^f^&'f'^ *riuch our Saviour's example could be 
centre of ih^ ^'.^''^^^lor impressively to teach us to honour this 
which ijert' ''^ , J^Jdmy toat our Lord's making this the chosen 
other nin J^- fj^^fj^^i^ his disciples after his resurrection has the 
nity, or ji^^' ■^rijeqaeBtian at issue. The writer in the Ct/clo- 
table «A' jjli/*l<^ jf'emust class with very visionary interpreters those 

of t' ^^/*^4iiytIiiDg really l>earing on the question, in the cir- 
Hr ^ifi^ V ^^ Lord's re-appearance on the eighth day after 

af iii^^^^Lfion (John xx. 26), or in the disciples being then as- 

' ^ '^1^ ^^ know tfiat they were all along abiding togethei 

^^iJ^^ent for fear of the Jews.' Who knows ' that they we 



er 
were 



iB ''^sbiding together f Some may erroneously suppose tms, but 
^/'^^informed know that Peter was not with the rest of the 
^deB '^hen our Lord first appeared to him on the day of the 
'J^j^ectjon (Luke xxiv. 33, 34), and that Thomas was not with 
^^^when he appeared to ten of them that same evening (John 
j4), and that it was not till the following first day (we may 
^y Christian Sabbath) that Jesus found them all assembled toge- 
^er. It is true that when assembled * the doors were shut for 
fysr of the Jews,' but they did not all along remain together, 
^ore in accordance with Scripture is the view of Horsley : — ' The 
alteration seems to have been made by the authority of the apostles, 
and to have taken place on the very day in which our Lord 
arose ; for on that day the apostles were assembled ; and on that 
day sevennight we find them assembled again. The celebration 
of these two first Sundays was honoured with our Lord's own 
presence. It was, perhaps, to set a mark of distinction upon this 
day in particular, that the intervening week passed off, as it should 
seem, without any repetition of his first visit to the eleven apostles. 
From that time the Sunday was the constant Sabbath of the primi- 
tive church.'* 

But we have said that the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles took place on the first day of the week. We learn from 



K See the last of his three sermoiis on the Sabbath. — Sermons, vol. ii. pp. 252, 
253, ed. ISia 

Levit. 
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Levit. xxiii. 16 that the feast of Pentecost took place on *the 
morrow after the Sabbath,' and from the 2n(i chapter of the Acts 
we learn that on the day of Pentecost the disciples ' were all 
with one accord in one place,' and ' they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.' It appears then that the disciples were 
assembled on this memorable occasion, though we know that they 
had often been separate since their master s resurrection. But 
why all this special honour to the first day rather than the former 
Sabbath, if our Saviour meant us to pay no particular respect to 
it ? There is in this surely a presumption that the first was to be 
the sacred day under the new dispensation. K this does not 
amount to independent proof, it is at least corroborative. The 
Jewish Sabbath was the only entire day during which our 
Redeen^er lay in the grave, ana the Sabbath is to be called by the 
Christian ^ a delight, but how can he feel peculiar delight on 
ihat day which brings to his recollection the affecting depth of the 
Redeemer's humiliation ? A ftill measure of joy, springing from 
associated events of commemoration, is appropriate only lor the 
day on which the Saviour rose. 

On the page of ancient prophecy we read of the old creation aa 
parallel with the new, and it is predicted that the latter will be 
ei^pedally remembered. In Isaiah Ixv. 17, 18, Jehovah says — 

* Behold, I create new heavens, and a new earth ; and the former 
shall not be remembered, nor come into mind ;' and it appears 
tytt it is a spiritual renovation which is meant, for it is added, 

* Be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create ; for, 
behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.' 
The entire passage refers to the gospel-age. Other predictions 
present the same parallel, and the language of the New Tes- 
tament harmonises with such prophetic announcements. 'In 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth anything, nor undr- 
cumcision, but a new creature' (Gal. vi. 15). ' God, who com- 
manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined in our 
hearts ' (2 Cor. iv. 6). The language of the 4th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is remarkably illustrative of this point. 
In this passage there is a sort of combined illustration of two 
texts, ' God did rest the seventh day from all his works,' and 

* If they shall enter into my rest ' (verses 4, 5). With allusion 
to the Sabbath appointed when God rested on the seventh day 
from all his works, the writer remarks, that ' there remaineth a 
rest [or rather, ^ Sabbatism, that is, " the keeping of a Sabbath," 
as our translators have well-rendered in the margin] to the people 
of God ' ^v. 9). The reason why this Sabbath remains under the 
Gospel might be stated to be its appointment at the beginning of 

the 
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the world, its moral ^ character as not essentially affected by the 
appointment or abrogation of the Jewish ritual, or its adaptation 
to man's physical, mental, and moral requirements in every 
variety of circumstances ; but instead of either of these aspects of 
its permanence the apostle here views it in the light of a com- 
memoration of the work of Christ — redemption, the groundwork 
of the new creation. * For,* says he (employinff the formula of 
an appended reason), ^ he Uiat is entered into nis rest,' that is, 
Christ, ' he also hath ceased from his own works, as God did from 
his' (verse 10). The writer adds, *Let us labour to enter into 
that rest,' not the Sabbatism^ for this word is employed only in 
the 9th verse, but the rest of the heavenly Canaan, of which the 
inheritance of the earthly Canaan, referred to in the preceding 
context, was the type. According to this view of the passage, 
which we maintain is the correct one, we have here given, by an 
inspired writer, a very definite intimation of the change of the day 
of observance (since the work of Christ was finished by his resur- 
rection on the first day of the week), conjoined with a distinct 
announcement of the perpetuity of the Sabbath. We are aware 
that this is somewhat difierent from the common interpretation, 
the error of which does not consist in understanding a reference to 
heaven, but in excluding a reference to the weekly Sabbath on 
earth. The view we have exhibited is amply sustained by a 
careful examination of the apostle's language in its connection. 
A very lucid statement and able defence of this view is made by 
Dr. Wardlaw, but we cannot afford space for it here, and we 
quote merely the sentence with which President Edwards concludes 
his remarks on the passage : — ' In this expression, there remaineth^ 
it is intimated that the old Sabbatism appointed in remembrance 
of God's rest from the work of creation, doth not remain, but 
ceases ; and that this new rest, in commemoration of Christ's rest- 
ing from his works, remains in the room of it'* 

Adverting again to ancient prophecy, we notice an announce- 
ment that the day of the Saviour's resurrection should be sig- 

^ We mean non-ceremonial, for there is a distinction between positive enactments 
and moral precepts : the former constitute an action right because it is commanded ; 
and in the latter it is commanded because it is right. (See Whately's Difficulties of 
St. Paul, Essay v., note b, p. 217, 5th ed.) As to the bearing of this point on the 
Sabbath question, consult also Archbishop Tillotson's Works, vol. ii. pp. 601, C02; 
ed. 1722; Warburton*s IHv. Leg., vol. ii. pp. 406-407, 10th ed., Lond. 1846; 
Burnside's Remarks on the Weekly Sabbath, pp. 13, 14, ed. 1825 ; and on the other 
side, Holden's Christian Sabbath, pp. 180, 181, ed. 1825; and an able article in 
the Crit. Biblica, vol. iv. pp. 429-433, A.D. 1827. We may regard the Sabbatic 
law as patttly moral and partly positive. (See Dick's Lectures on Theology, vol. iv. 
pp. 419, 455, 456, ed. 1838.) 

* Fifteen Sermons on Various Subjects, Sermon xiv. ; Works, vol. ii. p. 98, ed. 1834, 
London. 
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nalized as a day of rest We refer to the 118th Psahn, where 
we read, * The stone which the builders refused is become the 
head stone of the comer. This is the Lord's doing ; it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes. This is the day which the Lord hath made ; 
we will rejoice and be glad in it.' From the psalm itself we 
might learn that it is the Lord Jesus Christ who is here said to be 
rejected by the builders, but subsequently exalted bv God ; and 
the matter is placed beyond, a doubt by the apostle Peter's allu- 
sion to the psalm. Addressing the Jewish rulers on the subject 
of the impotent man who had been healed, the heaven-taught 
speaker said, ' Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye 
crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth this 
man stand here before you whole. This is the stone which was 
set at nought of you builders, which is become the head of the 
comer* (Acts iv* 10, 11). According to this inspired comment 
Christ was rejected by the Jewish rulers when he was crucified by 
them, and he was made the head of the comer when he was 
raised by God from the dead. Now the prophecy asserts that 
this was a day (that is, the day on which he rose) appointed by 
God to be celebrated with holy joy. This day of weekly rest is 
the only sacred day in the Christian system. 

The argument for a Christian Sabbath, founded on the fact 
that the early disciples met on the first day of the week for public 
worship, has received prominence from the writers on both sides 
of the question. We have seen that our Saviour met with his 
assembled disciples on the evening of the day on which he rose 
from the grave, which was the first day of the week, and that he 
met not with them again till the first day of the following week. 
We have seen also that the pentecostal day of the Spirit's eflusion 
was the first day of the week. It is trae all these events took 
place at Jerusalem, but the report of them would veir soon be 
extensively circulated ; and following out the chain of evidence 
friraished by the inspired record, we find that the Christian converts 
at Troas — a great distance from Jerusalem — were in the habit of 
holding a weekly religious assembly on the first day of the week. 
The sacred historian informs us tfiat Paul came to Troas, and 
there * abode seven days. And upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, Paul preached 
unto them, ready to depart on the morrow ; and contuiued his 
speech until midnight ' (Acts xx. 6, 7). This record is exceed- 
ingly clear and satisfkctory ; it appears from it that Paul tarried 
seven days at Troas that he might have an opportunity of meeting 
with the Christian brethren on their day of public worship. It 
appears also that it was weekly ^ and that it was just past when he 

arrived, 
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arriyed, for he bad to tarry seyen days ere he could enjoy it, and 
it IB called the first day of the week. The Jewish Sablmth, being 
the seyenth day, must haye passed during his stay, but it is evi- 
dent that this was not the day on which the ChristiaQS met, 
and no mention whatever is made of it, nor does he seem to 
have at all regarded it There is evidence in the writings 
of ' the fathers ' in favour of the opinion that the earl; 
disciples, who were Jews by &tWA, generally kept both the 
Jewish Sabbath and Christian Lord's Day ; and * the ofaflerranci 
of the Jewish Sabbath as a fast — or a temm of preparation for 
the Christian First Day — ^lii^ered through four centuries, and 
gradually fell into desuetude.' '^ From the passage before ua^ 
however, it is abundantly evident that the Christians generally 
did not observe the seventh day ; at all events, that they were 
not accustomed to meet for public worship on that day, but on tbe 
first. The Apostles often went into the Jewish synagogues on the 
seventh day to reason with Jews assembled there; but thej 
taught the Christians to meet, and met with them, on the first day. 
Our opponents adroit that whateyer was done by the early churdi 
in accordance with the instructions and examples of the inspired 
Apostles, was according to the mind of God, and here we oave 
both in favour of observing the first day of the week as the day 
for public worship. The writer in the Cyclojksdia has on this 
point the strange remark — ^ The words of this passage hare 
been by some considered to imply that such a weeUy observance 
was then the established custom ; yet it is obvious that the mode 
of expression would be just as applicable if they had been in the 

Eractice of assembling daily.' Seven days are mentioned by the 
istorian as the period during which Paul waited at TroaSj and of 
these one day is distinguished from the others as the first day of 
the week, and as the day on which *the disciples came together,' 
and yet this writer thinks that the first day here is no way distin* 
guished from the rest of the week, and that the Apostle may have 
met with the disciples on each of the seven days during which be 
stayed at Troas. Almost any evidence may be turned aside in 
this way, but the careful interpreter will beware of the blinding 
influence of the love of a theory, which, we think, is manifest 
here. Every unprejudiced mind will admit the reasonableness 
of the remark of Paley — ' The manner in which the historian 
mentions the disciples coming together to break bread on the 
first day of the week, shows, I think, that the practice by this 
time was familiar and established.' 

^ Professor Eadie. See his able review of the pamphlet entitled Sunday TVaias, 
ffc, (the arguments of "which are chiefly drawn from the Cyclop, <f Btb. lAt,)^ in 
United Pr^, Magctzine, for July, 1847. 

In 
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In comiectioii with the historical record .we have now noticed 
may be viewed the language of Paul m bis First Epistle to the 
Oorintfaians. ^ Now, concerning the collection for the saints/ 
says the Apostle, ^as I have eiyen order to the churches of 
Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come ' (chap. xvi. 1, 2). There 
must be some reason why the Apostle specifies the first as more 
appropriate than any other day of the week for making the collec- 
tion for the saudts. We find an explanation in the history of the 
Acts, where we are informed that it was distinguished as the day 
of public religious worship. On that day each was to contribute a 
portion of his week's earnings ; and the original may signify either 
that he was to lay it up by himself, or, rather, as the concluding 
clause seems to require, that he should cast it into the treasury 
of the church. But it further appears from this passage that the 
Christians were observing the original week — six days for labour, 
and one day for religious duty — with the specified change of the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first. Some might retain con* 
scientious scruples in regard to the Jewish Sabbath, but the 
Apostle makes no account of these, and he takes it for granted 
that all would observe the first day. His language implies a 
command to observe it, but only in the way of fully and distinctly 
recognising it as existing and observed. The writer in the Ct/clo' 
pcedia here throws in the remark, that some render ^ upon (me of 
the days of the week,' instead of en the first day of the week." 
He does not adopt this rendering, though he seems to favour it 
It cannot be proved that the phrase ever acquires this rendering 
in the New Testament, but it can be proved that it will not admit 
it in some passages (for instance, Matt, xxviii. 1), and that there 
it must signify the first day of the week.° Such imquestionably 
is its reference here. The first day of the week then was the day 
on which the Corinthian converts held their weekly meeting for 
religious worship; and it is presumed that it was a day of rest 
from their respective callings, for they cast a portion of their 
weekly profits into the treasury of the Lord. Now this day of 
worship was among the things ^ delivered ' by Paul to the 
CorinChianSj and here its observance is sanctioned by him, and 
some of its duties appointed. Nor was this enjoined only on the 
Corinthians, for he [distinctly states that he had given orders to 
the same effect to the churches of Galatia ; and he intended this 

™ See also an article by the Rev. R. Weiser, in the American Bib. Repository^ 
for 1845, p. 366. 

■ * For the ordinal itp&rdSt the cardinal cTs is oonstentiv employed in designating 
a day of the week.'— Prof. Stuart's Syntax qf the New Testament Dialect, Sect 33. 
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letter to be extensively circulated among the early chnrches, for 
he addressed it not only to Corinth, but also to * ail that in every 

filace call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord * (chap. L 1). 
t thus appears that this was generally recognised as the day of 
1)ublic worship by the early Christians, and Siat in this they fol- 
owed the precept and example of the Apostles. 

The last argument we shall adduce in favour of the consecra- 
tion of the first day of the week as a Sabbath is the &ct that it is 
called in Scripture ^ the Lord's Day.' It receives this desieoa- 
tion in the Apocalypse, which was written by the Apostle Jolm 
very near tlie close of the first century of the Christian era. * I 
was in the spirit,' says the Apostle, ' on the Lord's Day ' (Be?, 
i. 10). The plain meaning of this statement is, that John was 
under a peculiar influence of the inspiring Spirit on a day winch 
he here calls ' the Lord's Day.' It is not questioned that the 
day referred to is a natural day, and that it is named the day of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. The strange opinion, however, has been 
advanced, that as every day is the Lord's, we are not to under- 
stand here any particular day. This view does not harmonise 
with the Apostle's language. It is obvious that he meant to 
mark out a particular da^. It is his design to tell us when he had 
the visions of which he gives an account, and he states distinctly 
that it was ' on the Lord's Day.' That it is the first day of the 
week which is here called the Lord's Day, does not well admit of 
doubt. Any objections which have been started to this view 
appear to us exceedingly feeble, and unworthy of notica The 
writer in the Cj/clopcedia thinks it probable ; and Dr. Paley justly 
remarks — ' I make no doubt that by the Lord*s Day was meant 
ihQ first day of the week ; for we find no footsteps of any distinc- 
tion of days which could entitle any other to that appellation.* 
The Apostle's use of the name presupposes that the churches of 
Asia Minor, to whom he wrote, were familiar with it. We have 
already seen that the Apostle Paul gave orders to the churches of 
Galatia, in Asia Minor, to make contributions for the poor saints 
on the first day of the week — the day on which they met for sodal 
worship ; and we are here furnished with the additional fact, that 
the Christians of Asia Minor were accustomed to denominate this 
* the Lord's Day.' We have now then satisfactory evidence from 
the Scriptures themselves that an entire day must still be conse- 
crated to the Lord's service — no part of it is ours — ^it is entirely 
the Lord's Day. The Jewish Sabbath and sacred seasons have 
passed away, and the weekly Christian Sabbath is all that remains 
in their room. ' Viewed in this light, it is easy to see that what 
Paul says (Rom. xiv. 5 ; Gal. iv. 10 ; Col. ii. 16) concerning the 
unimportance of observing special days, a. e. new moons and 

sabbaths, 
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sabbaths, is said of the Jewish days of this nature ; and so the 
context in all these places plainly indicates, for he is discussing 
matters insisted on by Judaizers. No Christian, as he avers, is 
bound to observe the Jewish holidays ; although the man who 
does observe them should not be dealt hardly with on this account. 
What he thus sajrs has of course no application to the proper 
* Lord*s Day? • Those who were familiar with the expressions 
^Lord's Supper' and * Lord's Table,' as applied to the ordinance 
appointed to commemorate the Saviour's death, would readily see 
the propriety of the name * Lord's Day,' and soon familiarly use 
it, as applied to the first day of the week, as kept holy in com- 
memoration of His resurrection. The Jewish weekly sacred day 
was called the ' Sabbath of the Lord,' and the Christian's corre- 
sponding weekly period is denominated ' the Lord's Day.' Thus 
tne one stands for the other. Whatever is called by the name of 
the Lord is holy. In Daniel ix. 18, Jerusalem is said to be called 
by this name, and hence, in verse 24th of the same chapter, it 
is designated a * Holy City.' * The Lord's Day,' then, is a day 
of weekly recurrence, and of sacred rest—a day to be kept holy 
to the Lord. It was in accordance with what we know to be His 
usual mode of procedure to favour the beloved disciple with 
peculiar revelations on that day. He was an exile in the small 
and barren island of Patmos, and consequently this aged saint 
could not meet, as he was wont, with his fellow-Christians on this 
sacred day. But God met with him in his solitude. In this 
Uiere is an encouragement to the Christian to solicit and ex- 
pect the Divine presence when necessarily and reluctantly absent 
firom the weekly assembly of the saints. The lowly contrite heart 
is Grod's temple. 

Having thus endeavoured to state the law of the Sabbath, and 
to elucidate those passages of sacred Scripture which relate to it, it 
would afford us pleasure to be equally explicit on the manner in 
which it ought to be sanctified ; but this is not comprehended in 
the object of the present paper. A sentence or two on this point 
may be permitted. We ought to spend the Sabbath in religious 
exercises. It is ' the holy of th5 Lord,' and we are to call it ' a 
delight,' and,/ honourable ' (Is. Iviii. 13). It is a ' holy day,' and 
therefore religious exercises are alone appropriate to it. Observe, 
it is a day and not only part of a day. Were we in earnest 
about the things of eternity, equally with those of time, we would 
willingly devote at least a seventh part of our time to sacred 
service. The early hours of the Sabbath should be spent in 
meditation on divine things, private reading of the Scriptures, and 

® Stuart's Commentary on the Apocalypse, at ch. i. 10. 
VOL. II. — NO. III. L prayer. 
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prayer. Such exercises will form an excellent preparation for 
the service of the sanctuary. We perceive that there is wisdom 
in the divine appointment of public worship for the Sabbath. Such 
worship is needral for our spiritual improvement, and it could not 
be attended to unless suitable seasons — not distant from each 
other — were aopointcd for it The weekly return of the Lord's 
Day supplies the most fitting season. Let the people of God av^l 
themselves of it — *not forsaking the assembling of ourselves 
together, as the manner of some is' (Heb. x. 25). Sabbath-school 
tuition, and the private instruction of the junior members of 
femilies, form an appropriate sequel to the more public services 
of the day. Tlius should religious activity be conjoined with 
release firom worldly toil and care. We are too apt to view the 
Sabbatic precept exclusively in its negative aspects— giving pro- 
minence to what is forbidden, and overlooking what_ is requireA 
* In reading books and hearing sermons on the subject, we have 
sometimes oome away a painful impression. Much was said 
about the things which ought to be forborne, but not so much 
about the many good and lovely things which we ought to do. 
We carried with us the image of something stem, and prohibitorj) 
and threatening ; and if we had been asked to project upon can- 
vas the Sabbatic idea surviving in our memory, it would not have 
been the enraptured seer of Patmos, nor the ecstatic travellers in 
dght of Emmaus, nor the weeping congregation at Troas, but the 
man stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath day.' p 

In the course of the preceding remarks we have noticed certam 
objections to our views, and virtually re^ed to others, but there 
are a few remaining, without some exammaticm of which our dis* 
Gussimi would be incomplete. It appears to us that they may all 
be fiiirlv met, and satisfiaLctorilT answered ; and the feUowingcom- 
preh«Ml all that deserve coo^deratioii : — 

1. It is objected that the oftsmwriier qf a SaUatA ammg Chris- 
^^ '* U ^fic of Judaism. If by Juiknsm we are to imder- 
»^awl something neculiar to the Moeaic statutes— and this is the 
S^t ^k^ ^ whicii the term serves our opponents— then we assert 
ttiat tt^statement is not true, and we have ahready presented evi- 
1\!S!,^2^^^ to rebut it* Mud ii^enuitT. howeya-, has been 
«qp»yed in attemplu^ to prove that the Sabbadi is peculiar to 
^ir^!r ^^"^^- It is said to have been 'made known' to 
«^.Zy .^"^ '^^^ 'S^^'^' **> **»t people— and to have been 
2*?™ 'for a sign^ between G^ BotGodisalso 

SSL thlr^i.™^® known ^hfe laws to laael, wfaicfa does not 
"»t these la ws did not previoo^lv exist for an apostle 

^**** ^trtm^ YdL ix^ X«x xriL. aurC ' SftbtMdi QtieaTMce/ pi 1 26. 
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reasons that men sinned, and that death, the penalty of sin, was 
inflicted from Adam to Moses, and sin is not imputed where 
there is no law (Rom. v. 12, 13). So the making known of the 
Sabbath may sim«ly imply giving instructions regarding its observ- 
ance, though it had been instituted at creation. It was made 
known to Adam long ere it was made known to Israel. The 
rainbow, too, must have existed before the time of Noah, for we 
are not at liberty to conjecture such a marvellous change in the 
immutable laws of nature as would have taken place had it ap- 
peared for the first time after the deluge ; and yet it was appointed 
for a sign of the covenant with Noah. Let the Master himself 
answer the third argument : ' Moses gave unto you circumcision 
(not because it is of Moses, but of the fathers),' John vii. 22. In 
like manner the Sabbath may be said to have been given to the 
Israelites, though it had existed and been observed from the crea- 
tion of the world. It was enforced on the Jews by arguments 
drawn from their special circumstances as a people, as well as by 
those which are applicable to mankind at large. These special 
arguments, however, form no foundation for the opinion that it 
was exclusively a Jewish institution. The truth is, as we have 
proved, that the Sabbath was instituted at creation, and will 
retain its obligation to the end of the world. 

2. But some advance a step further, and contend that no part 
of the divine law revealed in the Old Testament is binding on 
Christians. Of course the decalogue, which contains a summary 
of the moral law, is included ; and its precepts are supposed to be 
binding only so far as they are re-enacted by Christ and his 
apostles : in other words, the fact of their presence in the Mosaic 
law does not render them obligatory. It has been usual with 
theologians to divide the ancient law into ceremonial, civil, and 
moral precepts, understanding the last only of these to be of per- 
manent obhgation : but some contend that * neither Christ nor 
the apostles ever distinguish between the moral, the ceremonial, 
and the civil law, when they speak of its establishment or its 
abolition.'*! When the inspired writer of the Epistle to the He- 
brews says that God, who ' spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by his 
Son ' (ch. i. 1, 2), these writers infer from this statement that we 
have nothing to do with the Old Testament, but only with the 
New, in which the Son of God speaks to us. Let Paul himself 
correct their error, which he does when he says to Timothy — 
* From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation tlurough faith which is in 

<i Dr. Bialloblotzky, in Kitto's Cyclop., art Law. 
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Christ Jesus. All Scripture is given by inspiration of God, and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ; that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works' (2 Tim. iii. 15-«r-17). It is the 
Old Testament of which the Apostle speaks, and he asserts that 
it is able to make wise unto salvation^ and is profitable for doctrine 
andcorrectioTiy that the Christian may by it he thoroughly furnished 
to all good works. This commendation of the study of the earlier 
revelation involves a reproof to those who propose to throw it aside, 
as if intended only for the generations of old, and not for us. 
Whately found this passage in his way, and he feebly remarks — 
* To consult a code of moral precepts for instruction is very dif- 
ferent from referring to that as a standard and rule of conduct ;'' 
omitting what is said of doctrine and correction^ in fact mutilating 
the passage to facilitate his reply to those who adduce it, as if he 
felt unable to turn it aside in its entireness. 

This view of the divine law revealed under the old economy 
has been long before the church, but it has not commended itself 
to general approval. It is found in the writings of the fathers and 
reformers, and Heylyn strenuously advocates it in relation to the 
Sabbath.* Whately,* Arnold," and others support the view in 
our own times. The argument for the Sabbath, however, does 
not so depend on it as to stand or fall with it ; and Baxter, who 
held it,* yet wrote a treatise entitled The Divine Appointment of 
the Lord s Day Proved^^ which contains an elaborate and tri- 
umnhant reply to Heylyn's History.^ 

Our space does not permit us to introduce here a lengthened 
refutation of this erroneous principle of interpretation, which hap- 
pily is not the prevailing one ; but we conscientiously and firmly 
beUeve that the New Testament itself repudiates it, as, for in- 
stance, in the text we have cited above. There is a harmony 
between the earlier and later revelations, and every portion of 
truth communicated by the Divine Spirit to man deserves our 
study and demands oiu* obedience. We are relieved from the 
ceremonial enactments of the Mosaic law, and obedience to its 
moral precepts cannot form our ground of justification before 
God, as the Apostle Paul proves at large in his epistle to the 
Romans, and also in that to the Galatians ; but the moral law 

' IHJF' of St. Paul, 10. 192. • Hist, of the Sab., b. i. p. 70. 

* Ihff' of St. Paul, Essay v. a Life and Correspondence, in several letters. 
« See his Practical Works, by Orme, vol. xiii. p. 418. 

y Practical Works, vol. xiii. pp. 363-612. 

* We naturally expect a discussion of this topic by Mr. Jordan in his fourth 
chapter^ but instead of this we have offensive prominence given to the style of con- 
fident assertion which abounds in his otherwise excellent volume, and which must 
impair its usefulness among opponents. 

Still 
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still serves as a rule of life/ We are released from it as a cove- 
nant, but not as a nile.^ The law of the patriarchal and Mosaic 
dispensations is recorded in the sacred volume for our ' correction 
and instruction^^ except so far as abrogated by the later inspired 
writers. Now the Sabbatic precept is embraced in that law, and 
is not repealed, but sanctioned by Christ and his apostles. 

3. It IS further objected that, if the fourth precept of the deca- 
logue is binding at ally it is so as to the particular day of the vyeek 
which it consecrates^ and that is the seventh^ not the first, Wliately 
remarks that ' throughout the whole of the Old Testament we 
never hear of keeping holy some one day in every seven ; but the 
seventh day ;' « and he presses this point, not because it is of the 
least importance to him in itself, but it serves as an argumentum 
ad hominem in dealing with those who contend for the divine 
authority of the first-day Sabbath. Such trifling is unworthy of 
this writer. Let the reader examine the precept, and he will find 
that it appoints six days for labour, and the seventh for rest ; and 
in so far as the strict language of the command is concerned, it is 
not of the least importance, in an uninterrupted succession, whether 
we regard the day of rest as preceding or following the other six. 
By divine appointment, from the beginning of the world till the 
resurrection of Christ, it was viewed in the aspect of posteriority ; 
and by the same authority, from the resurrection of Christ till the 
end of the world, it is to be regarded in the aspect of priority. 
The Jews commenced their day when the sun of the previous day 
went down, and we commence ours at midnight ; but the com- 
mand to consecrate one day in seven is not afiected by these special 
circumstances. Our Saviour rose probably about midnight, and 
in the morning, ' when it was yet dark,' the sepulchre was found 
empty. The hebdomadal rest is that which nature demands, and 
we can trace the harmony between this law, which God has written 
on our constitutions, and that which he has written in his word. 
* The Sabbath as a Sabbath is first in the precept, and the particular 
day is there but secondarily, and so mutably. ^ 

4. It is further objected that if the day of observance is changed, 
it is incredible that the change should not have been more prominently 

* The difficulty, hinted at by |K>me, of distinguishing between moral and cere- 
monial, is not a practical one. We easily distinguish between essential and non- 
essential ; as, for instance, in the exhortation, * I will that men pray everywhere, 
lifting up holy hands ' (1 Tim. ii. 8) ; the duty enjoined is prayer, but * liffing up ' 
the hands is a matter of indifference. 

^ See this point accurately defined by Dr. John Brown, with his usual discrimina- 
tion, in his valuable Expository Discourses on First Peter, vol. i. pp. 400-402, Se^ 
also Hiirs Lectures in Vivinity^ vol. ii. pp. 296, 297, ed. 1837^ 

° Thoughts on the Sabbath, p. 8, ed. 1845. 

«* Baxter's Pract, Workst vol, xiii, p. 427. 
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noticed. There is not much force in this objection, and it has 
been very satisfactorily answered by the writers on the other side. 
A few considerations will show that there is propriety in this 
apparent defect. There are many important subjects to which 
Christ scarcely at all adverted in the hearing of his disciples, and 
the fact that they were not able to bear them is the explanation 
of his silence (John xvi. 12, 13). How very seldom did he advert 
even to his death, the very foundation of our hope 1 and when he 
did bring forward -the subject, it was often after some remarkable 
miracle, by which their faith in him as the Messiah had been con- 
firmed. He spoke more freely aft^r his resurrection, but left 
much for tlie teaching of the Spirit. The Jews had a profound 
regard for their Sabbaths. Tiiey were taught to regard the 
Babylonish captivity as a punishment for the neglect of this sacred 
day by their ancestors — God had ofl^n solemnly commanded its 
observance, and punished the breach of it — and nothing pertaining 
to their religion appeared to have so solemn a sanction as this. It 
is not wonderful, then, that our Saviour abstained from informing 
his Jewish followers of the law of the New Covenant regarding 
the Sabbath. If he did not instruct them respecting his vicarious 
and expiatory sufferings till the sacrifice waa offered, so neither 
did he instruct them respecting the New Testament Sabbath till 
the completion of the work it was designed to commemorate. The 
Apostles imitated the example of their Master by dealing tenderly 
with the Jews in relation to their sacred customs. They gradu- 
ally informed them of the abolition of even the ceremonial observ- 
ances. It is probable that many of- the Jewish converts observed 
both days, the seventh and the first. The change was made 
gradually, *yet God took special care that there should be 
suflScient evidence of his will, to be found out by the Christian 
Church when it should be more established and settled ;* and 
* the mind and will of God, concerning any duty to be performed 
by us, may be sufficiently revealed in his word, without a par- 
ticular precept in so many express terms enjoining it.'® Christ 
rose on it, chose it as his day of appearing to his disciples, sent 
the Spirit on it, the Apostles instructed me early Christians to 
meet, and they met with them for public worship on it, and its 
distinctive name (the Lord's Day) is given in Holy Writ. 

5. It is objected that Christ is Lord of the Sabbath. It is not 
a little astonishing that this should assume the form of an objec- 
tion, and yet we occasionally find it paraded as such. Our oppo- 
nents who use it thus seem to think it equivalent to the statement 
that Christ has abrogated the Sabbath, which Ls a most egregious 

« President Edwards' Sermons on the Sabbath.^ Works, vol. ii. pp. 94, 100. 
London, 1834. 
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blunder. It only intimates his right to regulate the Sabbatic rest, 
which all admit, but it remains to be proved that he has abolished 
it. The fact is, that he has taken it under his care, and made it 
one of the institutions pertaining to the new order of things esta- 
blished by him. * He is Lord even of the Sabbath itself* xai rov 
9Q^(krou. This certainly implies that the Sabbath was an institu- 
tion of great and distin^ished importance ; and may perhaps also 
refer to that signal authority which Christ by the ministry of his 
apostles should exert over it in changing it from the seventh to the 
first day of the week! We admit, then, that Christ is Lord of the 
Sabbath — it is his day — and we keep it holy with a due regard to 
his authority* 

6. It is objected that when Christ mentions the precepts of the 
decalogue to the young man in the Gospel, he omits the fourth, im- 
plying that it is no longer binding. — See Matt. xix. 17-21. This 
IB a weak and foolish objection. The answer is at hand. Our 
Saviour specifies the commands of the second table only, but the 
fourth precept is included in the first table. On the same absurd 
principle our opponents might reason that it was not the young 
man's duty to love God. 

7. TTie observance of the Salbath was not one of the articles 
enjoined on the Gentiles by the apostles and elders assembled at 
Jerusalem ; and this, it is asserted, militates against the supposition 
that it is of permanent obligation. See Acts xv. 29. It is not a 
little remarkable to find so judicious a writer as Paley bringing 
forward this worthless argument. The answer to it is ready. 
There is no evidence that the assembly at Jerusalem were con- 
sulted about the Sabbath, and they limited their decree to the 
points on which their decision was asked. Yet this is a specimen 
of the sort of negative evidence to which the opponents of the 
Sabbath attach so much importance. 

8. The only attempt at producing the authority of an inspired 
writer in favour of the views adverse to those advocated in this 
article, is in the statement of Paul, that no one should judge^ its in 
respect of Hhe sabbath-days" (see Col. ii. 16, 17). In our opinion 
this is one of the least successful eflbrts of a sinking cause. Heylyn 
remarks that Paul here ' layes it positively downe that the Sabbath 
was now abrogated with the other ceremonies, which were to vanish 
at Christ's comming ;' « and almost every writer on the same side 
since his time has referred to the statement with an air of triumph. 
We think that the apostle here refers to the Jewish sacred days in 
general, for he speaks of the SahhdXh-days, not day, using a plural 



' Doddridge's Expositor on Mark ii. 28 ; Works, vol. vi.*p. 270, Leeds, 1804. 
e Hist, of the Sabbath, b. ii. p. 30. 
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word with a plural significatioiL It is well known to the readers 
of the Old Testament that the Jews had days of holy rest with 
which their ceremonies were connected ; but, as the sacred rites 
are now abrogated, the days of their observance are no longer 
binding. But even were we to admit with Baxter ^ that there is 
here a special reference to the Jewish Sabbath, it would only imply 
that those who observed the seventh day (as many of the Jewish 
Christians observed both the seventh and the firet) were not to 
insist on others conforming to their practice. He does not blame 
the Jewish converts who continued to consecrate the seventh day — 
he only declares that it is not obhgatory. The apostle's statement, 
then, is utterly irrelevant as an argument against the sanctity of 
the Christian Sabbath. He does not object to a day of rest and 
sacred service in the weekly circle. His reference is certainly not 
to the consecration of the first day of the week. * That he had no 
such reference (in Col. ii. 16 ; Rom. xiv. 1-5) is still clearer from 
the fact that we find him and the Christians whom he instructed 
actually distinguishing one day from another, by consecrating the 
Lord's Day to reli^ous services. There is the same evidence, 
therefore, that Paul did not mean to declare the weekly observance 
of a day for the worship of God a matter of indifierence, as there 
is that Christ did not mean to condemn judicial oaths when he 
said, ' Swear not at all.' " * 

9. Finally, the authority of great and good men in the Christian 
church has been adduced in opposition to the consecration of the 
Lord's Day. The appeal to authority is rather unfortunate for 
our opponents ; for, if the matter is to be decided by authority, we 
have an overwhelming majority of the great and good on our side. 
The only authority we think of much importance is that of the 
apostles, and it is admitted, almost univeraally, that we have this 
in favour of the observance of one day in seven for assembling at 
least for public worship. Numerous quotations from the writmgs 
of the Ohristian fathers have been given by writers on both sides 
of this question. Baxter finds frequent cause to blame Heylyn for 
the use he makes of his authorities. There is the clearest evidence 
that the fathers understood the Lord's Day to have come in place 
of the Jewish Sabbath ; and that the Christian Sabbath compre- 
hended an entire day in connection with the period of public wor- 
ship. Dionysius of Corinth says, T^v jTifAspov xvpiaKviv ay lav if^iqaif 
JMoyayo/tAoiv, ' We keep the Lord^s day holy}^ Chrysostom has been 

*» Pract, Works, vol. xiii. p. 386. 

» Princeton's Theological Essaifs, 1st Series, art. 'Sunday Mails,* pp. 496, 497. 
This is wi able article, but its interest is diminished bv the grave consideration of 
certain sinjB^ularly feeble arguments in the American siwxrterly Beview. 

k Eusebu Hist, Eccles., lib. iv. cap. xxii. 

claimed 
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claimed for the other side ; but in his 10th Homily on Genesis he 
remarks that God sanctified the seventh day, vaiieucjv t^v /x/av 
ilJiiqay ev ro) kukKo) ris efiiofjLoi^of S^racrav dvariBivai xal i^opH^eiy 
rri rajv wevfiMTiKc^ Ipyaai^^ ' teaching us to set apart one entire 
day in the weekly circle^ and to devote it to spiritual exercises,^ 
The reformers of the sixteenth century have often been referred to 
as adverse to the observance of the Christian Sabbath. Especially 
has this been asserted of Calvin, the reformer of his own age, and 
the theologian of every succeeding age. We do not approve of 
Calvin's sentiments on this point, and from him we appeal to 
Christ our Master. The reformers were disgusted with the 
Popish ceremonies and numerous holidays, and they went to the 
0{^site extreme of declaring that no day, not even the Sabbath, 
is sacred. But Calvin would be ashamed of the sentiments of 
some who have quoted his as if in entire harmony with their own. 
He said, ^ It is customary among us to assemble on stated days 
for hearing the word, for breaking the mystic bread, and for public 
prayers ; and also to allow servants and labourers a remission from 
then: labours. That in commanding the Sabbath the Lord had 
regard to both these things cannot be doubted ;' and with respect 
to assemblies on the Lord's Day, he asks, * Why should we not 
obey the rule which we have imposed upon us by the will of God ?' ° 
Dr. Peter Heylyn wrote a long treatise on the Sabbath in the 
form of a history, and the principal arguments produced by our 
own writers on the same side have been drawn from his pages, but 
he used many which they have declined to endorse. In the pages 
of Paley, Powell, and Whately they are more carefully guarded 
and less easily assailed than when first produced. When the 
reader of Heylyn comes to a point in the history on which there 
appears room for diversity of opinion, he naturally expects the 
author to attempt to establish his view by a process of reasoning, 
but instead of this, he finds a few quotations from the fathers, and 
with these the point is settled. Should any one dispute the sound- 
ness of his view of a passage, his answer is, virtually, — the fathers 
(or at least some of them) have thought so, therefore it is so, and 
tfiat is an end of the matter. But even Heylyn cpntends that the 
first day of the week is sacred ; and he errs in resting this on the 
authority of the Church rather than that of the Apostles. ' It is 
true,' says he, ' that in some tract of time the Churchy in honour 
of his resurrection^ did set apart that day on which he rose to holy 

™ See also the quotations g^ven by Pearson, Expos, of Creeds art. v. pp. 265, 266, 
ed. 1669, and Stuart's Commentary on the Apocalypse, on ch. i. 10. Eusebius says 
of his own time, * We assemble after an interval of six days, and celebrate holy and 
spiritual Sahbath.'—Comm, on Psalm xci. (xcii.). 

•» Institutes of the 'Christian Religion, by Allen, b. ii. c viii. & 82. 

exercises.' 
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exercises.' ® Paley admits that ' the authorhy tjf tihe apostolic 
practice ' has imposed * an obligation upon Christians to comply 
with the religious observance of Sunday.' p Arnold and Whately 
complain that their sentiments have been misrepresented, and both 
contend for the sanctification of the Lord's Day. Whately charges 
with the guilt of violating at once both tables of the divine law 
those who circulate the * slanderous report ' that he is ' unfavour- 
able to the religious observance of Sunday ;' *i but, as he rests its 
obligation on the authority of the Church, and not of the Apostles, 
(to use his own phrase) he removes ' it from a foundation of rock 
to place it on one of sand.' If the authority of a philosophical 
divine has weight with the reader, let him consult President 
Edwards^ Senmms en the Sabbath, which are admirable and 
satisfactory.' 



OBSERVATIONS ON PASSAGES OF 
SCRIPTURE. 

(From Correspondents,) 



THE CORNER STONE. 
By the Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A., F.R.S. 



Psalm cxviii. 22, 23. — * The stone whicli the builders refused is become the head 
stone of the corner. This is the Lord's doing [literally, This is from Jehovah] ; it 
is marvellous in our eyes/ 



No text in the Old Testament is quoted by the writers of the 
New so often as this, which is found m six different places (Matt, 
xxi. 42 ; Mark xii. 10 ; Luke xx. 17 ; Acts iv. 11 ; Eph. ii. 20 ; 
1 Pet. ii. 4), in all of which it is considered as fulfilled in Jesus 
Christ. It is also admitted by R. Solom. Jarchi on Mic. v. 1, 
and Abarbanel on Zach. iv. 13, that the Jewish Rabbins under- 
stood this stone of the Messiah. The passage may ori^nally 

® Hist, (fSahbathy b. ii. p. 7. p Moral and Political Philosophy, b. v. ch. viii. 

*i Thoughts on the Sabhathf pp. 37, 38. 

' Works, pp. 93-103. Since the above was written, these Sermons have been 
issued in a neat tract form, with a prefatory notice by the Rev. B. T. Walker, 
Dunfermline. 

have 
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have been founded in a literal fact. Bishop Home refers to * a 
Jewish tradition concerning a certain stone, which, having been 
by the builders of the second temple thrown aside among the 
rubbish, was at last found to be exactly fitted for the honourable 
place of the head of tiie comer.' — ( Comment, on Psalms.) Michaelis 
also understands the passage literally, and thinks it 'probable 
that at the building of Solomon's temple one of those ** wrought 
stones" which David prepared "to build the house of God** 
(1 Chron. xxii. 2) was found fault with by the builders and 
declared to be useless, and that God, for altogether different 
reasons^ commanded by a prophet that this stone should be made 
the head of the comer.' ' The Orientals,' he observes, ' regard 
the comer-stone as the one particularly holy stone in a temple, 
and think that it confers sanctity upon the whole edifice. It is, 
therefore, the more probable, that either by the Urim and 
Thummim (the sacred lot of the Jews), or by a prophet, God was 
consulted which stone he would direct to be taken for the corner- 
stone. The answer was, that which they have perseveringly rejected 
and declared to be quite unserviceable. Certainly it must have 
been for a very important reason that God positively appointed 
this stone to be the corner-stone ; but the New Testament dis- 
closes it to us in Matt. xxi. 42 and 1 Pet. ii. 7. The Jewish 
nation would conduct themselves towards the Messiah precisely as 
the builders did towards this stone, and would reject him ; but 
God would select him to be the comer-stone, which would support 
and sanctify the whole church.'* 

If such an occurrence took place, this stone would be vividly 
associated with the tradition respecting it in the minds of the 
Jewish people, and ciuiosity would be kept awake with regard to 
it till the career of the Messiah should ultimately illustrate this 
pre-arranged typical circumstance in the most striking manner. 
There remain, however, certain points to be yet determined 
respecting this stone, which are essential in order to the full 
elucidation of the Scriptural allusions to it, viz., what was its 
precise position in the temple, and what were the uses it served. 
Bishop Middleton observes that ' it is not very plain what this stone 
was ;' and it is remarked in a late valuable compilation of opinions, 
that 'the common interpretations certainly do not answer the 
requisite conditions, and that so far they are imfounded.'^ The 
following attempt to unravel the subject is submitted to the 
biblical student : — 

It seems probable, even from the original passage (Ps, cxviii. 
22, 23), that this stone, in its place in the temple, was visible. 

• Vide Ud)er8etz. u. Anmerk. *» Trollope, AnaJecta. 

In 
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In this Psalm some Jewish king appears to be approaching ' the 
gates' of the temple on a public festival (v. 19, 20, 24), and to 
see this remarkable stone (22, 23). Our Lord and the Apostles 
combine with this passage some quotations firom the prophets— 
comp. Luke xx. 18 ; Is. viii. 14 ; Dan. ii, 34, 35, 44, 45 ; ZecL 
xii. o ; but the additional particular thus introduced are doubtless 
in keeping with the position, etc., of this stone. From these 
quotations it is plain mat its position was such that any one might 
^ fall on it ' (might dash himself against it, as St Peter's words 
import, who calls it X/dos- wposKOfAfxaros, 1 Pet. ii. 8), and also was 
such that it might 'fall upon him.' Consequently from these 
two particulars, which enter into nearly all the allusions to this 
stone, it appears plain that it was not what we understand by a 
foundation-stone, which is laid deep in the ground, nor yet the 
coping-stone at the comer, which lies on the upper tier of masomy. 
Indeed the distinction is clearly indicated in Eph. ii. 20, ' and 
are built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ' — aKpoycuviaXos (which 
is the Septuagint word for comer-stone, Isa. xxviii. 16, quoted by 
St. Peter, 1 ret. ii. 6, and Symmachus's version of Psalm cxvE 
22) : and that this dxpoyeoyioTos could not have been the foundation- 
stone is clear from St. Peter's representing it as possible for any 
one to have stumbled at it or dasn himself against it. This stone 
must also have been of great size to satisfy our Lord's description 
of it, that if it fell upon any person it would 'grind him to 
powder,' literally smash him to atoms (comp. Luke xx. 18, 
Greek, and Dan. ii. 44, Sept.) It would also seem from Eph. ii. 
21, that the circumjacent masonry was compacted with it— 
<Tuyapfji.o\oyovfjiivvi ; and the whole complexion of this passage inti- 
mates that this stone not only sustained, but imited the biulding; 
and such is the interpretation of its oflSce b)r Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, (Ecumenius, Theodoret, and of Epiphanius (de Hceres* 
p. 324). As far then as we have gone we find this stone to have 
been single, of vast size, visible, perhaps partly projecting like a 
buttress, its lower end reaching nearly or entirely to the ground, 
situate at a comer of the temple, forming a large portion of the 
wall in which it stood, into and upon which the adjacent portion 
of that wall was built, as also the alternate portion of the wall 
forming the angle, and serving to imite both. We next find pre- 
sumptions thfitt this stone served also the use of a sanchmry^ 
asylum^ or refuge. Thus Isa. viii. 14, ' For he shall be for a 
sanctuary ; but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of offence 
to both the houses of Israel.' Here a holy stone is clearly meant, 
and the remaining portion of the passage closely agrees with the 
other chief particulars of the stone in question. The connection 

between 
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between a temple, altar, consecrated statue, etc., and a sanctuary 
through all antiquity, is well known. Nor is further reference 
wanting to this connection in Scripture, for in Isa. xxviii. 16, a 
passage whose true meaning is obscured in our translation, but 
which is eminently concerned in this inquiry, it is said of this 
comer-stone, * he that beUeveth (trusteth to it) shall not make 
haste' (to seek another asylum or refuge, or, as St. Peter and 
St. Paid render it, * he that believeth in him shall not be ashamed 
or confounded,' Rom. ix. 33 ; 1 Pet. ii. 6). A still clearer refe- 
rence to the refugial use of this stone occurs in St. Peter's re- 
markable use of the Psalmist's words (Acts iv. 11, 12), *This is 
the stone which was set at nought of you builders, which is 
become the head-stone of the comer. Neither is there salvation 
in any other.' If the word be rendered, as it may justly be, 
* neither is there safetj/ in any other,' the reference to this use of 
the stone becomes plain, and the dIfBculty so generally complained 
of, which attends the precise import of the word ' salvation ' in 
this passage, is removed. Jesus Christ then appears as the 
corner-stone, the sanctuary or asylum in whom only safeti/ is 
attainable. Kypke also shows that the phrase Iv tivi acuTViqieiv etvcti 
is used by Aristophanes, Demosthenes, and Josephus for safety's 
being placed or lodged in a person or thing. Tlie word a-afrnpia, is 
certainly used in this sense (Heb. xi. 7 ; Acts xxvii. 34). 

There are possibly other allusions, both in the Old and New 
Testament, more or less direct, to the several points included in 
this prolific subject. The meaning of one passage already adduced 
is overlaid in oiu' translation, and the verbiage employed in it has 
doubtless contributed to perplex the subject : ' Behold, I lay in 
Zionybr a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner- 
stone, a sure foundation : he that believeth shall not make haste ' 
(Isa. xxviii. 16). The exact rendering is, 'Behold, I establish or 
appoint in Zion a stone, an approved stone, a comer stone, pre- 
cious, immovably fixed^ — as Lowth renders the latter portion. The 
word "TD^ though primarily meaning to lay b. foundation^ is meta- 
phorically used in the sense of appointing or ordaining, as in Ps. 
viii. 3. St. Peter in his quotation of this passage (1 Ep. ii. 6) so 
understands the word. But the introduction of the word foundation 
in the English version contributes to the impression that this 
comer-stone lay in the foundation. 



THE 
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THE HORSE-LEECH. 
By the Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A., F.R.S. 



• The hone-leech hath two daughters, crying, Give, give/ — Prov. xxx. 15. 

This passage is well known for the perplexity it bas occasioned to 
commentators, ancient and modem. Toe question is, what we are 
to understand by the * two daughters ' of the leech^ for there is no 
ground for the distinction of species introduced into the English 
version. Heb. TtlTOSf ; Sept. ESiXKa ; Vul. Sanguisuga. "fliese 

two daughters cannot mean daughters in the sense of ofispnng, 
for the leech brings forth but one, of either sex, at a time. Every 
resource of criticism has been employed by Bochart,' wh^ 
concludes by deriving the Hebrew word alukah, leech, from 
the Arabic aluk^ which means fate^ heavy misfortune, or im- 
pending destiny; whence he would inter that alukah here 
means the fate of death attached to every man by the 
decree of God, and explains its two insatiable daughters as 
signifying hades and the grave. He endeavours to fortify this 
interpretation by some semblable terms of thought and language 
in the Scriptures, and in modem use, and shows that it was 
adopted by the Rabbinical writers. The great objection to 
this solution is, that it involves a very unlikely mistake on the 
part of all the ancient translators who unquestionably understood 
the leech to be meant, and which creature is appropriately intro- 
duced into the passage among other emblems of avarice and 
rapacity. 

The solution we have to offer is, that the * two daughters ' of 
the leech mean Its two lips, for these it has, and most regularly 
formed, as the external parts of its complicated mouth. We 
found this explanation on those many instances in which the 
Hebrew word daughter is used in the sense of instrument^ process, 
adjunct^ or any conjunction whatever. In the well known descrip- 
tion of old age (Ecc. xii. 4), ' and all the daughters of music,' or 
rather of song, * shall be brought low,' the word evidently refers 
to the lips, front teeth, and other instruments of pronunciation. 
The word daughter is also applied to the * apple of the eye,' or 
pupil (Ps. xvii. 8), literally the daughter of the eye, in regard to 
its appearance as a protuberant portion of that organ (compare 
the use of the Greek word xo/jtj, and of the Latin pupa^ pupilla, 
and papula). It is also applied to the branches of trees : Gen. 

» Hierozoicon, I RosenimiUer, iii. 785, &c. 

xlix. 
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xlix. 22, * Joseph is a fruitful bough, whose branches,' literally 
daughters, * run over the wall/ The phrase, * daughters of cities,' 
evidently means the excrescent villages or towns belonging to the 
metropolis or mother city (Num. xxi. 25, 32 ; Judges xi. 26 ; 
Josh. XV. 45 : Heb.). The analogical sense of the word might 
be pursued, as it appears in the various derivative senses of the 
word P, a son, sucn as a structure. It occurs in several Arabic 
words. Nor is it without a distant resemblance even in our own 
language, as for instance in the word keelson^ the next piece of 
timber in a ship to her keel. 

Should this explanation of the * two daughters of the leech ' be 
correct, it will afford one case out of many of the utility of an 
immediate examination of nature in aid of biblical interpretation. 
Ttis obvious method has hitherto been neglected in regard to the 
ant, among other objects, and with reference to a passage found 
in the same chapter (v. 25), and which, in. our translation, apf^a- 
rently favom^ the old and now exploded notion, at least in regard 
to the ants of this country, that the ant lays up stores of mod. 
The question in regard, however, to the ants of Palestine is still 
left; open to the diflSdence expressed by Kirby and Spence, re- 
specting the inference that no exotic ants have magazines of pro- 
visions till their habits shall have been * more accinrately explored.'^ 
For of all the persons who, in this age of improvements in science, 
have visited or resided in Palestine, we have not yet heard of any 
who has had the curiosity to test the question by examining an 
ant's nest during the winter. 



THE BAPTISM OF FIRE. 
By the Rev. W. Niblock, M.A. 



• He (Christ) shall baptize you "with the Holy Ghost and fire.* 



It is well known that the phrase * with fire,' as it is in the Authorized 
Version, has been variously understood by Biblical expositors. I 
do not intend, however, on this occasion, to trouble the readers of 
your Journal with an account of the different interpretations which 
have been given of it ; but simply with your permission to submit 
to the consideration of your readers what I conceive to be its 

* Introduction to Entomology, ii. 46. 

genuine 
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genuine meaning according to the uras loquendi of the Sacred 
writers. 

In order to understand the grammatical construction of this and 
similar passages, it is necessary to be intimately acquainted with 
tlie phraseology and style of the Hebrew Scriptures. The pen- 
men of tlie New Testament were all Jews, and in writing Greek 
they occasionally employed the idioms and peculiarities of their 
native tongue. It is absolutely impossible to be intimately ae- 
quaintcd with the niceties of the New Testament syntax without 
being familiar witli the language of the Old. The phrase under 
consideration I regard as a hendiadys, a form of grammatical 
construction in which two nouns are put in the same case, and 
connected by a copulative conjunction, while in respect to sense 
one of them must oe taken as a genitive following the other, or as 
an adjective qualifying it. 

Any one at all acquainted with the original of the Old Te^- 
ment Scriptures must have frequently mnerved that there is a 
great want of adjectives in the Hebrew language in proportion to 
its substantives — indeed, so much so, that adjectives denoting the 
material of which a thing is made are not often to be met with. 
This deficiency in their language the Hebrews supply principally 
in two ways. First, when they wish to express some quality in a 
substantive which we would express in English by means of an 
adjective, they employ another noun, and put the (jualif^ng sub- 
stantive in the genitive, after the one which it is designed to 
qualify. Thus, instead of saying a wooden ark, they say an aA 
of wood, and for silver vessels they say vessels of silver. This 
formula of expression having once become familiar, it is retained 
even in cases where the language supplies adjectives, and it is 
frequently adopted by the New Testament writers in imitation of 
the Hebrew. 

The second plan which the Hebrews adopted for supplying a 
lack of adjectives, is the connecting together of two nouns in the 
same case by a copulative conjunction, while in respect of sense 
one of them must be regarded as an adjective qualifying the 
other. 

Examples of this mode of construction are numerous in the Old 
Testament Scriptures, and by no means seldom to be met with m 
the New Testament writers. 

In Zech. ix. 9, we have the expression * riding upon an ass, and 
upon a colt the foal of an ass.' The same phraseology is adopted 
Matt. xxi. 5-7, where it is said 'thy king cometh unto thee sitting 
upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass ;' and in verse 7, * they 
brought the ass, and the colt, and set him thereon.' This language 
means, as the same action is expressed John xii. 15, that the 

disdples 
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disciples put their master upon an ass's colt. Both in Zech. and 
Matt, we have decided examples of the mode of expression which 
we have been explaining. -In Gen. xix. 24, ' brimstone and fire ' 
agnify ignited bnmstone ; 1 Chron. xxii. 5, * of fame and of glory * 
mean of glorious feme ; Jer. xxii. 3, * judgment and righteousness ' 
signify righteous judgment. In Acts xiv. 14, ' oxen and garlands ' 
import garlanded oxen ; and in Acts i. 25, ^ ministry and apostleship * 
mean apostolic ministry. These are but a few of the examples 
that might be adduced to show the frequency of the occurrence 
both in the Old and New Testament writings of the idiomatic 
peculiarity under consideration. 

I am satisfied it is on this principle of exposition, the language 
' he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and fire ' must be inter- 
preted. The phrase * and fire ' must be understood simply as qua- 
lifying the baptism of the Holy Ghost — it is expressive of the 
appearance and efiects of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost 
particularly. Accordingly we are informed in Acts ii. 1-3, that 
* when the day of Pentecost was fully come, there appeared to the 
apostles cloven tongues, like as of fire ; and it sat upon each of 
them, and tiiey all began to speak with tongues, as the Spirit gave 
them utterance.' 

The meaning of the term ' fire ' used in connection with the bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost appears to signify that the apostles would 
on the day of Pentecost be baptized with the Holy Ghost in the 
shape of fire, and that this fiery baptism would effect a grand revo- 
lution in their understandings and hearts and lives. As fire 
purifies gold and silver when submitted to its action, so the baptism 
of the Spirit and fire illuminated the minds and cleansed and 
purified the hearts of the apostles, and enabled them to speak 
with tongues and prophesy. 

According to tne same principle of interpretation, we must, I 
think» understand John iii. 5, say ixii rtf ysvymOri i^ v^aros xal 
w^yfAarof, Except a man be bom of water and Spirit. ' Bom of 
water and of Spirit,' according to the forai of hendiadys above 
explained, will signify ' bom of the water of the Spirit, or of 
Spiritual water ;' that is, 'bom again or regenerated.' The words 
appear to me to be simply a description of the new birth, or of the 
regenerating and sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, without 
containing any allusion whatever to Christian baptism. Water is 
a usual symbol employed by the Sacred writers as an illustration 
of the free and refresning effects of the Spirit of God which the 
Saviour has promised to them that love him. In John iv. 14, 
Christ says, ' whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, 
shall never thirst, but the water which I shall give him shall be 
in him a well of water springing up into everlasting life.' There 

VOL. II. — NO. III. M is 
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is no way, in my humble opinion, of onderstanding the expreanon 
ii, {/^arof koX miufjiotros -BO agreeably to the analogy of the doc- 
trines of the Bible as to regard it as a hendiadys, and signi^iog 
regeneration. It is a strong presumptive argument in £Btyour of Ail 
m^e of interpretation, that Christian baptism was not at this time 
instituted — tnat faith in the apostolic age was required as a con- 
dition for baptism, and that the whole current of revelation goes 
to establish tne fact that the word of God, and not baptism, is the 
grand medium through which the Holy Spirit translates sinnen 
from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan onto God. 
It is on the same principle that the phrase Titus iii. 5 is explained: 
the language to which I refer runs thus in the Englidi translation, 
which is quite good for my purpose — ' the washing of regeneration 
and the renewing of the Holy Ghost/ The {rfu-ase, ' the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost ' is employed as explanatory of the precedii^ 
one, namely, washing of regeneration. That the language under 
consideration does not signify baptism, but regeneration^ is, I iiiBk, 
manifest from the use of the phrase ' washing of regeneration,' that 
is the washing or cleansing wliich regeneration effects. If tiie 
phrase had been ' the regeneration of washing,' then it might be 
argued with some degree of plausibility that it means bapti^; 
but as it is, it must be regarded as denoting regeneration. 

DaneffalL 



TRANSLATIONS IN SOLOMON'S SONG. 

By George J. Walker. 

The following re-translations of some words and passages in the 
Song of Solomon may not be new to many of your readers ; but 
they majr, perhaps, be of use to some who have paid less attention 
to the original, and are interested in anything that contributes to 
the elucidation of the sacred text : and they may, at any rate, 
serve to direct attention to one of its richest portions. 

Chap. I. — 4. 'The upright love thee,' thet/ love thee stncerdy 
(i. e,, the virgins, ver. 3). 7. 'Turneth aside,' is veiled, mai^.; 
comp. Gen. xxxviii. 14, 15. The bride desires to avoid all ap- 
pearance of inconstancy. Gesenius follows Alb. Sehultius in 
rendering 'as one who faints ;' but there is no passage where the 
word has this sense, and it does not seem reqidred here. 




grapes, dried and pressed together. 7. ^He please,' she jdease; 

so 
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BO ch. iii. 5, and viiL 4, a correction important to the expositor of 
this book. 14. ' Of the stairs,' of the crag (or clift). 17. ' The 
day-break,' or, the day breathes (or blows) ; the evening is meant 
BQOording to Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, &c., but I prefer with others 
\o understand the morning (the U^^b of the Persians). In 
Jerem. vi. 4, * the shadows are stretched out ' describes the even- 
ing ; here it is said, ' the shadows flee away,' which fitly desig- 
oates the morning. Perhaps ch. iii. 1, favours this view, if the 
close connection of the two chapters be admitted. See also ch. 
hr. 6. * Mountains' of Bether : in the art. ' Betheb,' Kitto's 
Cyclop. y this word is menticmed as occurring again, ch. viii. 14, 
which is a mistake. There seems little reason for rendering it as 
a proper name. 

111. — 6. Tbis verse may aflbrd an illustration of the importance 
to the interpreter of consulting the original languages of Scrip- 
tare. The English reader mi^ easily be led into the error of 
referring it to the same person as ver. 7. It can only refer to 
the bride. 9. * Chariot,' litter ^ or palanquin. See Gesen. 10. 

* The bottom ;' the back part seems meant, on which the head 
reclines. ' Covering,' ^^a^ ; e. e., cushions covered with purple. 
The last words of this verse are very obscure ; I would render, 
paved with love from (or by) the daughters of Jerusalem, I ap- 
prehend it is a metaphor (like ch. ii. 4, ' his banner over me was 
love '), expressive of the aflection of these daughters to the king, 
whom, in the next verse, they are called upon to behold crowned 
with his nuptial chaplet. To the rendering * totum intus amabi- 
liter exomatum a virginibus Hierosolomitanis,' which Rogen- 
miiller, without being satisfied with it, adopts from Schelling, may 
be objected that such tesselated or paved work was not likely to 
have been executed by women, 

IV. — 1. * Locks,' mZ; so ver. 3, * appear from,' Zee down on; 
so vi. 5. 3. ' Speech,' mouth. 16. Some assign the whole verse 
to the bride ; but I think the latter half only belongs to her, 
' Let my beloved come,' &c., and the verse should properly have 
made two. 

V. — 1. * O beloved,' O beloved ones. 8. The vehement tone 
of this address is mudi better preserved by Rosenmiiller : — If ye 
find my beloved^ what unllye tell him9 That I am sick of love. 
Its abruptness well expresses the impatient eagerness of love. 11. 

* Bushy,' better rendered flowing. 13. ' Sweet flowers,* mounds 
ef balsams^ or y beds of perfumes. 14. 'Beryl,' topaz. 15. 'Coun- 
tenance,' aspect. 

VI.— 13. ' Shulamite,' Shulamith. It is probably the femi- 
nine of Shclomoh (Solomon). The latter part of this verse seems 
correctly assigned by Rosenmiiller to the bride: — fVhy do ye look 

M 2 upon 
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upon Shulamith as upon a dance of two hosts ? It is the expres^ 
sion of modesty and bashfulness. 

VII. — 5. ' Galleries,' ringlets or tresses. 6. * For delights,' or, 
among delights. 9. Rosenmiiller supposes the first part of this 
verse to be an unfinished sentence of the bridegroom, whom sleep 
has surprised. And the roof of thy mouth like the best wine — (the 
bride finishes the sentence thus interrupted) — tliat goeth down 
sweetlg to my beloved, flowing gently between the lips of those that 
are asleej); with allusion to sleep having overtaken him — ^not 
perceiving the change of person has made translators often miss 
the sreat beauty and elegant playfulness of this verse. No other 
version I have seen preserves it. 

VIII. — 1. * As my brother,' as a brother tome: un mio firatello, 
Diodati. 2. The verbs should be rendered in the future tense— 
I will lead thee ; thou shalt instruct me ; I mil cause thee. That 
is, since public familiarity cannot be, ' I will lead thee, and bring 
thee into my mother's house,' &c. 3. We shall, probably, not be 
wrong in rendering this verse exactly as in ch. li. 6 ; or, it may 
be, ' Ilis left hand shall be,' &c. ; ' His right hand shall embrace,' 
&c. ; or thus, ' Let his left hand be,' &c. 5. ' I raised thee up/ 
/ aroused thee. This ought to begin a fresh verse ; the former 
part appears to be spoken by the daughters of Jerusalem. 6. 
* Cruel as the grave,' hardy marg. (or inflexible), as hades. 
' Which hath a most vehement flame,' (like) the flame of Jehovah; 
i. e., lightning. 7. ' For love,' for this love, 12. 'A thousand,' 
the thousand. 

Teignmouth, 



THE DIVISION OF THE EARTH IN THE DAYS OF 

PELEG. 

By Joseph Tompson. 

A BRIEF consideration of the text (Gen. x. 25), ' For in the 
days of Peleg was the earth divided,' may perhaps enable us to 
account for the apparent mystery of finding mankind in islands 
remote from continents, which fact I conceive to be but very ill 
accounted for by the supposition of men being driven adverse by 
winds or carried by currents. 

In New South Wales, the islands of the Pacific, and most 
others, the European navigators found men — men in make, men 
in mind, men in instinct, men in spirituality ; in fine, all evidently 
of one family, possessing language and that peculiar feature of 
Daan s nature — progression. 

Now, 
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Now, men neither drop from above, nor spring from beneath, 
but are the oflspring of the two sexes — a fact I particularly note 
for the purpose of observing that, admitting the possibility of 
winds or currents bearing a frail uncompassed bark some hundreds 
of leagues without sails, there must have been both sexes in the 
boat, which, from known habits of aborigines, is highly improbable, 
and, taking all casesy impossible ; foy it would show a compact in 
attempting a desperate enterprise uncongenial with man in a state 
of nature, where ease is far before adventure. 

But supposing the inhabitants of the continents had resolved to 
emigrate, there being no charts, they would have had to steer 
without a,Jixed destination^ which is an absurdity, considering that 
known pidnciple of selfish interest which is the more apparent as 
men are the more rude. 

I would now come to a geological reason, which is, that fossil 
remains of the same species are found in the new and old worlds, 
especially of the elephantine specimens : now, from their being 
evidently and most unquestionably ^ramzw/wrow*, it becomes a 
matter of fact that the beasts when in existence could not have 
traversed from one continent to the other by the Arctic regions, 
where alone a communication exists, vegetation not there existing 
on which they could subsist during their migration. 

The existence in remote islands or on continents of birds of the 
same species, and beasts, incapable of long flight in the first 
instance, and swimming in the second, and too numerous in their 
genera for mere importation, may be deduced as another evidence 
tending to the same conclusions, against which the existence of 
native species does not militate, inasmuch as the latitudes and 
longitudes to which specific species are native are defined by very 
fine lines, and on wmch lines the disruption in some cases may 
have taken place. 

That man is of one common stock is proved, I think, by the fact 
of the uniformity of anatomical arrangement (whereas beasts, 
birds, &c., of the same genus differ in this particular in the most 
remarkable manner) ; by the principle of progression and power 
of voice, as before alluded to ; by the fact of corresponding virtues 
and vices ; by a reli^on and the particular of sacrifice, and by 
the hopes and fears of a future state. 

The foregoing arguments appear to me conclusive that man did 
•not emigrate to the remote islands from the continents, and that 
the islands were originally not disjoined from the main land, but 
that some great disruption at some remote period must have pro- 
duced those effects and appearances which are now so obvious. 

This disruption I conceive to have been in the form of our 
modem landslips, which carry the cattle, etc., with them, leaving 

a chasm 
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a diasm that mteroepts their transitioiL Bot as great means were 
necessarj fen* great ends, it is easy to suppose the power which 
created could increase — nor is it entirely impossible but 'that 
natoral causes may have been adequate to the purpose — that the 
tremblmg continent may have cracked and fled asunder upheaved 
by forces from beneath, and the ^ mountains may have been carried 
into the midst of the sea ' with ^U that was tiiereon. 

To these arguments of a purely philosophical diaracter, I may 
add one reason more from the Bible, in whose first chapter we 
find it recorded that the waters were ^ gathered togetiier mto om 
T^lace^ whidi statement would ill hare applied to the gul& and 
mland seas of the modem world. The conjecture may further 
be hazarded, that the confunon of tongues at Shinar not having 
accomplished its purpose of destroying the combinations of men 
for evu purposes, God in his wisdom of vengeance, which com- 
bined with mercy, determined to place those extreme barriers 
which we now behold with wonder and awe, and which was accom- 
plished when we are informed * In the days of Peleg was the 
earth divided.* 

Islington. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



From communications which have reached the Editor, it appears that 
his statement respecting the state and prospects of the Journal, which 
was given in the ' Correspondence ' of the last number, has not in all 
quarters been rightly understood. It seems to be his duty to c(»Tect 
any erroneous impressions which may thus have been caused, and he 
knows not that this can be done better than by Inserting the principal 
portion of a letter lately addressed by Idm to a friend oo this very 
subject : — 

« My MAE , Wohmg^ May 10/A, 1848. 

I am obliged by your congratulations respecting the Journal of 
Sacred Literature ; and I accept them the more cordially fVom the 
conviction of the strong interest you take in the success of this atten^t 
to establish on so wide a basis . an organ expressly devoted to Sacred 
Literature. But I fear you^ have too sanguinely interpreted the 
expressions employed by me in the intimation given in the * Corre- 
spondence ' of the April number. That notification was written under 
the influence of the satis&ction which I felt in contemplating the &ct 
that I had at length succeeded in working out a plan which, as you are 
so well aware, has been the cherished object of many years, and to 
which I have looked forward, not only as to the proper sphere of my 
own future usefulness In this mv dav and creneration, but as an important 

instrument 
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instrument ^r bringing into operation the means of rendering useful 
services to Biblical literature which exist in many quarters, but which 
lie dormant for want of an appropriate medium for their exhibition. 
You will not fail to perceive that it is not only the object of such a 
work to register exertions in the great cause of Biblical literature — in 
which every minister of God's word, and every intelligent student of 
the Sacred Book, is interested — but to excite exertion in every one who 
is capable of affording useful contributions to Biblical science, by the 
stimulus which the presence of an organ specially adapted to his com- 
munications with the public cannot fail to afford. That I have not 
miscalculated in this is shown by the fact that 1 already possess, 
and the Journal has already contained, contributions to Biblical 
literature, which would probably never have been produced had the 
publication not existed ; as well as many others which, although 
written, would either not have been published, or would have been 
lost to the general notice of the Biblical public in sectional pub- 
lications. 

Well, in contemplation of these facts — considering that I had been 
ambled to get over the great difficulties, commercial and literary, which 
exist in bringing forth a Quarterly Journal ; that all the machinery had 
come into fine working order much sooner than I had ventured to 
expect ; and that all the means for its progressive improvement were in 
full operation, I thanked God, and took courage. Perhaps 1 took too 
much courage ; though it seemed to me that the statement which was 
drawn from me, and to which your letter refers, was sufficiently 
guarded in its expressions. 

You will see now that the source of my satisfaction — the exciting 
cause of my ' song of triumph,' as you are pleased to call it, was that I 
had been enabled, by the blessing of God upon the means which had 
been taken, and by the vigorous aid of the contributors, to lay this my 
tribute fairly before the public. This was a great matter ; and, which 
was as great a matter, that tribute seemed to have been well received. 
This is still more clear now, since the appearance of the second number, 
if I may venture to judge not merely from the notices which have 
appeared in contemporary publications, but from the encouragement 
with which many of the most competent judges have, by their letters, 
cheered my heart and strengthened my hands. 

. "What I meant therefore to say was, that we, the Editor and Con- 
tributors, had pretty well done our part. Our offering has been 
brought up to the very horns of the altar ; the priests have pronounced 
it a fit offering ; and we have left it there. An attempt has therefore 
been made in which even failure were no disgrace to us, though there 
are those to whom our failure would do no honour. This was the 
only matter on which we could take credit, or from which any just 
satis^iction could be derived. The rest remained, and remains, with 
the public; and I cherish the hope that the public will now do its 
part. Considering the difficulties of the times, I am not prepared to 
say that it has not. We have made a fair beginning, as times go; and 
if we can but hold on long enough, while the work gets known, and 

while 
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while the times mend, there can be no doubt of the result. Bat this 

* holding on ' is difficult. The present sale is not enough to d^y 
the first commercial expenses, and at least double the circulation is at 
ance^ or very soon, necessary to make us safe. This being realized, 
the publication would be sufficiently well known to ensure its further 
progress, and time would be given us to develop all our resources. 
JBut lam not so circumstanced as to be able to carry on this enterprise 
long at a loss. My bread, as you well know, is not so abundant that 
I can find much to cast even upon these pleasant waters. I cast wh«t 
I can — more, some say, than I ought ; but I do it in faith — ^the fiuth 
of finding it after some days, be they many or few, in some shape of 
advantage to the cause to which I have been enabled to devote the 
labours of my life, and which can hardly fail to be promoted by this 
attempt, whatever be its result. 

I know there are many who, like yourself, would be loth to see me 
brought into peril in the attempt to accomplish a useful service to 
Biblical literature, and to employ the resources at my disposal in the 
way which may, as I conceive, most efficiently advance the glory of 
God, and the knowledge of His word. I know there are many mom, 
on whose consideration I have no personal claims, who would be 
anxious to see such a work succeed, in the conviction that it supplies a 
want in our theological literature, and that the precedent of its fidlure 
would for many years to come discourage any like attempt to supply 
that want. On such of either of these classes as are known to you, I 
must beg you to exert your influence, to induce them to employ 
theirs in the present and efficient support of this undertaking. Those 
who intend to take the Journal in ' next year,' or * when times mend,' or 

* when they have seen more of* it,' must be reminded that their present 
support is essential to the success of the undertaking ; and those who 
feel the Journal to be an advantage or a necessity to them, must be 
made to understand that their continued possession of it depends very 
much upon their exertions in making it known, and in promoting its 
circulation. There are, I am stire, very many who could induce 
several persons within their circles of influence to support this publi- 
cation ; but it is clear that if every one of the present subscribers 
were to induce even one more to take it in, the present object, of safety 
would be secured. You will do much more than your proper share of 
this task ; and if others will do theirs, either as a favour, a friendship, 
or a duty, all will be well.* 

To this Letter toe have only to add the information^ which may per* 
haps impart a further stimulus to the exertions of the friends of this 
enterprise — that the Journal of Sa/n-ed Literature is no boohsellef^s 
speculation^ but is entirely undertaken at the Editor^ s own personal risk. 



Br. Dobbin has sent us the following communication in reply to 
Mr. Robertson's letter contained in our last Number. We have just 
received, from another quarter, an article on the typical import of the 
ordmances of the Day of Atonement, in which the signification of the 

ordinance 
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ordinance of ^ the scape-goat ' is considered among the rest. This we 
expect to print in the next Number : — 

S1B9 — I am obliged to Mr. Robertson, of Middleton in Teesdale, for 
his candid and courteous observations on my paper in the first Number 
of the Journal of Sacred LUeriUure^ and must crave space for a very 
few aud brief remarks on his communication. 

1. Mr. B. waves the real point of discussion in suggesting a patri* 
arehal origin for .the ordinance of the scape-goat ; the real question 
being. Did the Jews adopt it from Egypt or not ? Dr. Hengstenberg 
elaborately maintains the affirmative ; and in his statements in support 
of that view lays himself open, as I think, to grave censure. 

2. The ground Dr. Hengstenberg takes in defence of its Egyptian 
origin, that it * could scarcely spring up ' in Israel, from its palpable 
reference to devil-worship, makes very decidedly against its being a re- 
institution of a patriarchal rite, because in this latter case it would be 
unexceptionable in its aspect, innocent and divine. 

3. While I fully acquiesce in Mr. Robertson's commendation of the 
article Scafe-Goat in Kitto's Cyclopcedia, as a carefully prepared 
paper, it is important fo observe that it professes to be only a resume 
of Dr. Hengstenberg's article on the subject in his book on Moses and 
Egypt. The ability of the compend is only equalled by the candour 
of the writer, who, unconvinced by the reasonings he has taken the 
pains to present to his readers, thus modestly records his dissent : — 
^ The subject is one of the most curious and interesting in Biblical 
literature ; but it is also one on which it seems scarcely possible to 
realize an implicit conviction : and the present writer, in reporting 
the views of another^ must admit that 7Lj for himself, has riot been able 
t6 do so.' The italics are mine ; but does not the sentiment entitle me 
to claim the writer for my side, quite as much as Mr. R. for Dr. Heng- 
stenberg's ? 

4. I needed not to be told that Azazel is employed by Jewish writers 
to signify the evil spirit or demon of the desert. I had read with some 
care Spencer's learned treatise in his book De Legibics Hebrceorum 
Situalibus, vol. ii. 4to. pp. 450-504, ed. Hagse Coraitum, 1686 : nor 
did I fail to make myself thoroughly acquainted with the Jewish tra- 
ditions, as given in the Mischna Surenhusii, vol. ii. fol. 226-250, 
Amsteladami, 1699, before I sent you my contribution. This latter 
so interested me, that I had some intention to translate it, with its 
voluminous notes, if thought admissible in the Journal, nor have I yet 
given up the idea. 

5. Assuming that my interpretation of the dead and scape goats is 
correct, as indicating remission by bloodshedding, it by no means 
follows that it excludes Mr. Robertson's view, if I apprehend it dis- 
tinctly, which I doubt. The ordinance of the goats, in my opinion, 
refers to the following parties : — 

1 . To the Israelites ; and expresses the sin of the people punished 
in the slain, and forgiven in the released animal. 

2. To the Messiah; who was delivered for our offences, and raised 

again 
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again for our justification, t. «., the humUkUioB, ftunu 'w eiiou , and 
triumph of Christ. And, 

3. To the entire church ; sin reigning unto death, the death of our 
surety, and the deserved death of ourselves, and grace reigning unto 
eternal life, in our pardon, acc^tance, and aedvation. 

I hope the studied brevity of these remarks has not interfered vith 
the clearness of my meaning ; but in truth I have as little time as yon 
have of space for a controversy that I fear will inte^st few of your 
readers. I am almost apprehensive I shall have to leave any future 
notices my papers may be honoured with in reluctant silence, unless 
they should be of such a nature as to enforce a public and honourable 
recantation of published opinions. 

HuU CoUtge, ObULNDO T. Dobbin. 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



The Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon : consisting of as 
Alphabetical arrangement of every Word and In^iection contained 
in the Old Testament Scriptures^ precisely as they occur in the 
Sacred Texi^ with a Grammaticcd Analysis of each Word and 
Lexicographical Illustration of the Meanings, A complete series of 
Hebrew and Chaldee Paradigms, with Grammatical Ilemarks and 
Explanations. Bagster and Sons, London, 1848; 4to., pp. 874. 

Wk cannot look at this book and reflect upon the amount of very pre- 
cious time it would once have saved us, while acquiring />rac^ioe in the 
Hebrew language, without a pang of regret that it was not many years 
ago product, sdlayed by the joy that the new generation should possess 
so important an addition to the &cilities afforded to it for the acqui- 
sition of the sacred language. Mr. Bagster's undertakings in this Une 
have rendered him a public benefactor ; and with the aids which he 
alone has afforded, even if there were no others, it must ere long 
become impossible for any minister of God's word, or for any real 
student of Scripture, to remain ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, with 
any credit or comfort to himself. It is true that the Hebrew is not so 
^ easy' a language, to be thoroughly 2LG({\iiTed, as is sometimes idly said. 
But although more difRcult than some languages, it is easier than some 
others, and, with the present and other helps, which are such as no 
other language possesses, the Hebrew offers no difficulties which a very 
reasonable degree of persevering attention may not in due time 
pvercome. 

As the study of Hebrew, unlike that of the classical tongues, is 
usually taken up in the busiest period of life, students can hence 
rarely secure the advantage of oral instruction long enough to obtain a 
complete knowledge of Hebrew ; and the entire body of words in the 

Hebrew 
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Hebrew Scriptures, exactly as they are found in the text, are given in 
alphabetical order, with the usual lexicographical explanations. The 
word being thus explained, it is there exhibited with all its suffixes, 
prefixes, and every modification of form it receives in Scripture, with 
references to the texts in which they occur. Every word thus laid out 
is concisely but fully parsed, its composition explained, and its simple 
form and root given. When we add to this that every word is so 
arranged as to be found with the utmost &cility, some idea may be 
formed of the great advantages it offers to the student of the Hebrew 
language. No one need, however, be afraid that it will make the study 
* too easy ' to him. There is no royal road to the thorough mastery of 
the Hebrew or any other language. 

Those especially who seek to qualify themselves for the ministry, too 
frequently find their College terms expire without having attained pro- 
ficiency. Now experience has shown that multitudes of Hebrew 
students, after having overcome the first difficulties under the instruction 
of a living teacher, abandon further study for lack of a guide through 
the yet untrodden intricacies of the language. The present work, 
which embodies the seven years' labour of Mr. Benjamin Davidson, of 
the Jews Society's Hebrew College, is designed to meet this state of 
tilings, by supplying the student with the means of making speedy and 
sure after^progress. * Its object is to assist him in his practice of the 
sacred text, by enabling him to apply the rules he has learned and may 
be learning ; and by supplying him with an analysis of every single 
word in the entire language, under every form it can assume, it pro- 
mises him exemption from the tedium and disappointment of uncer- 
tainty in his investigations.' We are bound to say that this object has 
been most ably and satis&ctorily accomplished? 

A Wayfarer* s Notes on the Shores <rf the Levant^ and the Valley of 
theNile : with a Sketch of the Meligious Features of Syria^ and 
an Appendix on the Site of the Holy Sepulchre, By Cuthbebt 
G. Young, B.A. Edinburgh, H. Kennedy, 1848. 12mo. pp. xv. 
516, 
We may recommend this book as furnishing the reader, at a small 
expense, with a sensible and clear account of the places visited and 
countries traversed during an extensive journey. We have accounts 
more or less full, of Malta, Greece, and its isles, Asia Minor, Syria 
and Palestine, Egypt,. Nubia and Italy. Books of this kind— though 
they may not be able to furnish much that is new in the description 
of countries so well trodden — are necessary to bring down our informa- 
tion to the latest date ; and it is much to our advantage when we are 
enabled to secure this benefit at a small cost ; for a rapid succession of 
works on Palestine, at from one to two guineas each, is somewhat of 
a severe exaction upon the resources of the persons for whom such 
productions are intended. 

The author of the present work is a thoughtful and pious person, 
who associates much with the missionaries of the places to which he 
came, and is hence enabled to impart much information with regard 

to 
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to their religious state and prospects, in which he obviously takes a 
strong interest. He possessed an advantage in travelling of which he 
does not appear to have been himself conscious, and which, therefore, 
he has not turned to such good account as we should have desired. 
This was in the time of the year in which the journey was made, which 
enabled him to see the country under an aspect — with respect to 
climate and vegetation — in which it is seldom witnessed by travellers. 
The time generally ciiosen for a journey in Palestine is the spring or 
early summer ; but Mr. Young was there in November ; and, to the 
best of our recollection, is the only traveller besides Goto vie, Gum- 
penberg, Des Hayes, and Burckhardt, who have been there in that 
month — and of these the last only is a modem traveller. We think 
we may therefore pronounce that Mr. Young is the only British 
traveller who has spent any [>art of the month of November in 
Palestine. We have, therefore, looked through his pages with the 
express view of noting tiie aspects under which the country presented 
itself to his notice at that time of the year. This is a matter of some 
importance ; for we have often thouglit that the impressions concerning 
tiie appearance and vegetation of the country which travellers have 
conveyed, are to be regarded as merely the points of view in which it 
was beheld at the season of the traveller's visit ; and that it is only by 
balancing the accounts rendered by those who were in the land at 
different seasons that a correct notion of the general aspect of the 
country can be formed. Thus, for instance, in our country the sum- 
mer is glorified by the crops of standing grain — but in Palestine the 
latest of the harvest is over by June, and the country being denuded of 
its crops, and the herbage parched and dried up by the heat and 
drought of the summer, a traveller who then traversed the country 
would see little to admire or cheer him, and would be inclined to pro- 
nounce that all was barren, from Dan even to Beersheba. But very 
different is the aspect which the same country presents in spring, before 
the crops are gathered in, and while the herbage still retains the ver- 
dure which the rains of winter and early spring have imparted — or in 
autumn, when the return of rain has mollified the earth, and given 
life to the root and seeds which it held in its parched bosom. Those 
who have visited the country at these seasons will marvel greatly at 
the accounts of the blasting and sterility which the summer travellers 
describe as having fallen upon the land. 

Mr. Young was at Damascus on the 1st of November, 1846, and 
having in the meanwhile passed through the Holy Land, was at el- 
Arish, on his way to Egypt, at the beginning of December. Turning 
over the one hundred and seventy pages devoted to this month in 
Palestine, the following particulars are those that, for the point of 
view we have taken, engage our attention. The traveller repeatedly 
speaks of heavy drenching rains. In the north, hill and dale are rich 
in foliage — and the Jordan, when its stream is plainly heardy is hidden 
from view by the * luxuriant foliage' of its banks (pp. 180, 181). 
Between Safed and Tiberias heath and furze were abundant, besides 
trees of larger growth (p. 185). This, as regards heathy is a fact of 

some 
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some importance, as it has been generally understood that no heath 
{erica) grew in Asia. We trust that Mr. Young was botanist enough 
to know that what he saw was really heath, and not something else 
like it. On the 10th of November the traveller was at Tiberias, 
and he finds that the day, 'though cool for Syria, was like the 
English July' (p. 192). On the lake he saw 'swallows, which, 
like us, had left Europe to spend the winter in this warm clime' 
(p. 193). Between Tiberias and Mount Tabor he ' passed through 
many fields of tall rank tares, thistles, hemlocks, and dandelions, 
all parched and crackling; the new green crop of corn was just 
above the ground.' The same day, ' We tied our horses to a wide 
spreading fig tree, and under its grateful shade we lunched and reposed. 
There were some figs on this tree, and another near it was overloaded 
with multitudes of a small size, but none were ripe, for " the time of 
figs was not yet " ' (p. 195). Of Mount Tabor it is said, * the whole 
mountain, as well as those near it, was covered with the richest con- 
ceivable luxuriance of wild foliage. The rocks were overgrown by 
clumps of myrtle and the low valonias' (p. 195). So at Carmel, 
' the rocks which abound there were covered with a profusion of myrtle 
and other shrubs, which gave a pleasant perfume ' (p. 205). This 
was after much rain had fallen. At the same place, in the middle of 
the month, * the day was beautiful, the heat by no means oppressive, and 
I felt the influence of the delightfully mild and soothing air' (p. 207). 
At Jenin, ' the cactuses formed hedges for the olive gardens, and there 
were a few majestic plane trees ' (p. 210). Notices such as the last are 
oi frequent occurrence, though we do not repeat them. At Nablous 
(Shechem), ' olives on the hills and in the valleys, and a few light-green 
fig-trees surrounded the city * (p. 212). In the bazaar, at the same 
place, ' figs old and new were offered for sale, and unripe oranges. I 
bought two immense strings for three paras. This land is still the 
land of the fig and the pomegranate, the olive and the vine, and hands 
alone are wanted to till the soil, and restore it to its former fertility 
(p. 214). The valleys of Ephraim were found abounding in olives 
and fig-trees planted in terraces : * The fig-leaves were fast falling 
(Nov. 19), and the fruit of the olive was thickly strewn around them. 
The women and children were shaking the trees, and others were 
gathering the berries and carrying them off" in baskets' (p. 217). At 
Jerusalem the valley of the son of Hinnom, ' that dreadful Gehenna,' 
now ' abounds in olive-trees, and did not appear so savagely wild as I 
had anticipated' (p. 236). Near the Pool of Siloam, *the smiling 
green of the gardens, in which are cabbages, salads, and other vegetables, 
as well as fruit-trees, olives, and a species of tamarind, from which a 
delightful jelly is made, were more than we expected ' (p. 238). At 
the Dead Sea, near the end of November (27th), * The day was such 
as is known only in the East. There was a sky of the brightest blue ; 
fleecy white clouds, settling on the Moab mountains, produced the 
lichest purple tinge ; the plain of Jordan, extended to the north as far 
as the eye could reach, and the long green line of verdure by that 
river 'a banks was refreshing and delightful to look upon.. The Dead 
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Sea, partly &voured by the weather perhaps, looked anything but 
gloomy ' (p. 251). On the Jordan the traveller < was not prepared for 
such fretih green, and so much of it, along the banks' (p. 251). The 
valley of Jeremiah, leading to the plain of Bamleh, was *• Inxuriant in 
wild wood, carob trees, and myrtles, which were in flower.' Bamleh 
itself ' is surrounded by olive-yards in the midst of a wide plain, luid 
there was a delicious freshness in the green carpet around us for miles 
on all sides.' The immediate approach thereto was 'amoi^ thick 
hedges of the cactus, through a field of poppies just above the ground ' 
(p. 275). The plains of Philistia« near Ekeer (Ekron), ' began to be 
studded with crocuses, which continued to smile on us all day ' (p. 276). 
They were therefore in flower at the beginning of December. At 
Ascalon large fig-trees were seen laden with fruit, though at that 
season small and green (p. 278). In the southern plain towards el- 
Arish, on December 5, the heat was found to be very great flrcmi 11 
to 3 o'clock ; ' the crocuses disappeared, wild heaths taking their 
place' (p. 284). Then there had been crocuses all through the 
Fhilistian plains at this season, and now approaching the ^ so-called 
desert,' heaths are found. At el-Arish quarantine was performed 
from December 6th to 10th < on the arid sand, under a burning sun 
and brazen sky ' (p. 285). Here ' there is a noble palm-grove near 
the shore, a miniature forest in extent. The dates were ripening in 
thick dusters' (p. 287). At the same time and place — ^ The heat fay 
day was intense, as in our July, or greater ; and the weather was very 
cold at night, accompanied by heavy dews and damp mists until the 
sun dispersed them.' During the first two days' journey throBgh the 
desert from el-Arish, heaths grew luxuriantly, with occasional clumps 
of palm-trees. On the third day's journey the desert was withont 
heaths, but one or two palm-groves were seen. The desert passed, the 
flat country near the Damietta canal < looked beautiful with its 
thousand patches covered with luxuriant verdure ; indeed the fresh- 
ness of the green was rich beyond anything that I have seen in 
England after spring rains, and yet not a drop of rain had fallen here 
for months' (p. 298). This was on the border of Egypt, in the 
middle of December. In Palestine rain had been plentiful. 

The notices we have thus brought together seem to us to form an 
interesting series of facts, illustrative of the physical condition of 
Palestine during a season in which it has been most rarely visited ; 
and it will be observed that they extend over the whole length of the 
country, from the ' waters of Merom ' to the southern wilderness. 

The Gospel in Advance of the Age ; being a Homily for the Times* 
By the Rev. Robert Montgomeby, M. A. Third Edition : Edin- 
burgh, T. and T. Clark, 1848; 8vo. pp, 508, 250 pages of new 
matter. 

This work begins with an analysis of * the spirit of the Bible* which 
is a more extensive subject than is announced in the title, and of * tfce 
spirit of the age.' Each of these topics afibrds a tadc of no ordinoiy 
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magnituda The former involves the philosophy of Revelation, and the 
latter an exact acquaintance with the national character. In the state- 
ment of the spirit of the Bible, the author devotes Section iv. to the 
establishment of the position that ^ the Bible proclaims the entire cor- 
ruption and total depravity of human nature ;' and adduces in proof of 
it the following passages, which we give literatim, ^ God saw thai 
the wickedness of man was great in the earthy and that every 

IMAGINATION OF THE THOUGHTS OF HIS HEART WAS ONLY EVIL 

CONTINUALLY.' * Every one of them is gone back, they are alto- 
gether BECOME FILTHY, there is none that doeth good, no, not one.' 
^ Both Jews and Gentiles are all under sin.' ' The heart is deceitful 
ABOVE ALL THINGS, and DESPERATELY WICKED : Who Can know it V 
^ The carnal mind is enmity against god.' The whole world lieth 
IN WICKEDNESS.' ^ By NATURE the children of wrath, even as 
OTHERS.' ^ Ye must be born again.' ^ If any man be in Christ, he 
is a NEW creature.' These Mr. Montgomery gives as ^ ^ome of the 
attestations of Scripture to the radical corruption of the entire human 
race, without one solitary exception/ by which ^ the complexional dif- 
ferences of relative character and secular morality which this world 
respects, are melted down into one black identity of our common guilt 
and pollution, as toe stand in our relation unto Deity ' (p. 35). 

The second part of the volume is devoted to the doctrine of regenera- 
tion, which the author thus defines : ^ Hence in principle His words, 
" Except a man be born again," &c. &c., imply and include the 
transforming omnipotence of the Holy Ghost, as officially applying 
His own redemptive work, until the last of the elected is gathered 
into his kingdom ' (p. 198). This view of the doctrine pervades the 
whole volume, and the passage in St. John's Gospel, from which the 
author derives it, is divided into as many heads nearly as it consists of 
words (p. 182, &c.), and is discussed * negatively and positively,' and 
illustrated by quotations from the works of Charnock, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Bishop Hopkins, Truman, &c. 

The third part of the volume is entitled, * The principle of Divine 
r^eneration applied to the character of the age ;' in which the author 
says, ' Perhaps we shall find that under the simple but sublime theology 
of the words except a man Ibe born again, &c., there is at once 
the wisdom that can alone interpret the real want of the age, and at 
the same time suggest the only manner in which that want can be 
adequately supplied ' (p. 256). He considers that *• pur true remedy 
exists in the saving action of the church ' (part 3, chap. iv.). He says, 
^ Now the position we take is this,.^at man's entire corruption by «in, 
and his entire renewal by grace, such as Christ preaches to Nicodemus, 
are the two great truths which the officers of our church are bound, 
by every mode, means, and instrumentality in their power, to apply 
to the festering sores of political excitement, as well as unto all the 
teeming miseries and social horrors that are at work around' (p. 274). 

The preceding particulars will convey to our readers an intimation 
of the theological doctrines propounded and applied by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, but upon the propriety of which it is inconsistent with the 
plan of this Journal to offer any opinion. *^* 

Horte 
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Jlora HehraiciB, Critical Observations on the Prophecy of the 
Messiah in Isaiah^ chapter /^., and on other Passages of the Holy 
Scriptures. By William Sblwtn, M.A., Canon of Ely, &c. 
London, John W. Parker; Cambridge, Deighton. 1848. 4to. 
pp. 130. 

This is a specimen of Scriptural criticism, highly creditable to 
British research and scholarship ; and those who enter into the spirit 
of the author's motto, ' £very particle of gold is gold,' will not be dis- 
posed to regard the criticism as too minute, or the results as un- 
important. The glorious prophecy (Isa. viii. 22 ; ix. 1-7) has been 
viewed with much interest from the high Messianic importance of its 
contents ; and hence the great difficulties which some portions of it 
offer, liave attracted the more attention. Some of these we conceive 
that Mr. Selwyn lias cleared up, and of others he declares his own 
mind undecided— in a spirit of true Chrisfian scholarship, by which we 
should like to see such inquiries more generally characterized. So of 
the first clause of Isa. ix. 1, which the Auth. Vers, renders 'Never- 
theless the diratfess shall not be such as was in her vexation/ he says,— 

< It is with great regret I am compelled to leave this clause still shrouded in 
obficurity. I have thought much upon it, bat cannot yet see light . . .< I haves 
thought respecting it, but it is fie from being sufunently matured ibr paUie 
view ' (p. 53). 

This is the true reverent mode of dealing with God's word, which 
it does one's heart good to witness. 

The crowning point of this piece of criticism is to be found in the 
conclusions which have been arrived at respecting the first clause of 
Isa. ix. 1 : the first two lines read thus in the received text — 

which Mr. Selwyn proposes to read 

AT : : - t: -: • 

The whole verse is given by the Authorized Version thus : — 

' Thou hast multiplied the nation, 
And not increased the joy : 

They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest. 
Or as men rejoice when they £vide the spoil.' 

It is, as the writer remarks, very evident that there is something 
very unsatisfactory in the received text of this passage and in our own 
and the other versions wliich are founded upon it. ' It runs counter to 
the sense of the preceding verse, and of the latter part of the verse itself; 
it contradicts the general scope of the prophecy ; it interrupts the full 

flow of the prophetic spirit Doei^;?'jot every reader feel that 
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the word not mars the harmony and consistency and spirit of the 



His attention being thus drawn to the subject, he perceives that 
there is much uncertainty about this very word. Although the 
received text has M? not^ the keri or marginal reading has v to him^ 
which also our public version puts into the margin. Some of the 
ancient versions follow the one and some the other. But although tlie 
second letter of this word is thus shown to be uncertain, the ^ remains 
fixed ; and it struck Mr. Selwyn whether it might not once have 
belonged to the preceding word, from which it had been separated by 
some heedless transcriber; for if we affix it to that word, we not only 
ranove the embarrassing not^ but obtain a word which makes the 
whole beautifully clear and consistent. It then affords the meaning 
thus expressed by the writer : — 

* Thou hast multiplied the gladness^ 
Thoa hast increased the joy ; 
They joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, 
As men are glad vhen they divide the spoil.' 

Those who have paid any attention to the principles of Hebrew 
parallelism will see that .the text may be said to require the sense thus 
produced, seeing that it gives to the first and fourth clauses that rela- 
tion to each other, which the corresponding relation between the second 
and third clauses shows that they ought to possess, but for which a 
perfect discordance is presented by the received text and versions. 

We are exceedingly averse to adopt conjectural emendations in the 
absence of any MS. authority for them ; but in this case, where the 
current reading is not only insuperably difficult, but uncertain, an ex- 
planation which has a good foundation in the text as it stands, and 
which has the merit of giving a crystal-like clearness to one of the 
obscurest passages of sacred prophecy, is well worthy of respectful 
attention. 

The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation^ and the Work of the Mes- 
siah, By Ridley H. Herschell. London, Aylott and Jones, 
1848. 12mo. pp. 319. 

This is a well-considered and thoughtful book, by a well-known and 
devoted servant of the Lord Jesus, whos^e approved labours and tried 
earnestness, not less than his abilities and sound judgment, entitle him 
to respectful attention, and do honour both to his Hebrew birth and 
hb Christian profession. There is much matter for the serious reader 
to ponder over in this book. 

The title indicates two Dissertations, of which the latter, on the 
Work of the Messiah, occupies about four-fifths of the volume. The 
first, * The Mystery of the Gentile Dispensation,' is devoted to a con- 
sideration of Eph. iii. 1 — 11, in which the Apostle speaks of a * mys- 
tery * that had been specially revealed to him. If the reader examines 
the whole passage, he will see that the arrangement of the words in the 
authorized English version 2em8 necessarily to imply tliat the mystery 
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revealed to Paul was — * That the GrentileB ahoold be fellow-heirs, and 
of the Nime body, and partaken of his promise in Christ by the Creepd.' 
But Mr. Herschdl urges that this could not be the ^ mystery ' alluded 
to, because the participation of the Gentiles in the s|>iritual bleflbni« 
of Israel was revealed from the very beginning. The most generwf 
received explanation is — that the mystery consists in the admssion <^ 
the Grentiles into the church of God without submitting to Jewish rites. 
But our author conceives that the mystery most be the same to wbiek 
the same Apostle alludes in Rom. xvi. 26 ; 1 Cor. ii. 7 ; Col. i. 26. 
He sees that the subject which chiefly occupies the prophetic Scriptures 
is the glory tliat was to follow the advent of the Messiah. 

There are, it is true, distinct intimations of ^ his coming in humility ; 
of his being despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with griefs ;' but it is not until we are enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit that we see the full developement of this * dispensation of 
humility,' into which our Lord first entered, and into which his Church 
must follow him. This, * in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men ;' and it is still hidden from the Jews who believe not in 
that further revelation of God's will which came by Jesus Christ; 
who, * having received gifts of men,' shed forth the gift of the Hdj 
Spirit on his disciples, to guide them into all truth. Under the teach- 
ing of the heavenly Guide, we perodve how that which at first seemi 
but a feature of individual chanicter, expands into the characteristic of 
a dispensation. We see that previous to the time when Christ is to be 
^a great king over all the earth, he is to be the leader and com- 
mander of a chosen band, who are to follow in the footsteps of his 
humiliation,' to be ' planted in the likeness of his death,' and ' buried 
with him in baptism.' The chosmi band, this Church, is to be, like its 
leader, ' despised and rejected of men ;' it is to be ^ hated of all 
nations ;' in the world it is to have tribulation ; it is to be in this dis- 
pensation as unlike the glorious church of the prophets as his leader, at 
his advent in humility, was unlike the mighty Conqueror predicted by 
them, who was to subdue all things under bis feet. 

This intermediate state of time, discipline, and education to the Church, 
between the first and second advents of its Lord, is, as Mr. Herschell 
maintains, the mystery to which the Apostle refers ; and that it was a 
mystery is shown by the general expectation of the Apostles them- 
selves, that Christ was, at his first coming, to bring in a glorious sove- 
reignty ; and by, we may add, those expectations in the early church 
respecting the Lord's speedy return in glory, to which the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians particularly refers. The author considers that 
these expectations were justified by the manner in which the Old Testa- 
ment prophets generally overleap the intermediate dispensation, and 
* speak of the time when the redemption wrought by Christ shall be 
manifested not in the few but in the many.' He shows at l«[igth how 
inapplicable these representations are to the state in which the Church 
has long subsisted. He will not allow that they have been spiritually 
accomplished. Indeed he raises a strong protest against the system of 
interpretation prevalent in this country (and indicated in the headings 
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of the chapters and pages of the authorized Bibles), which refers to the 
Christian church all those passages which will not fit into the past 
history of the Jews, under the impression that the Jewish national his- 
tory is at an end. Many f(»rcible reasons are produced by the author 
to show that this impression is erroneous. 

The larger treatise of the two, that on < The Work of the Messifih * 
is in the leading idea less new and striking than the other — as it 
travels over «more frequented ground ; but it is interesting and useful, 
and sets firm many such original suggestions »8 indicate the presence 
of one of those not very common characters — a man prepared by his 
fittainments, gifts, and habits of mind, to exercise with vigour the good 
Protestant right of thinking for himself. We have already, as the 
writer remarks, many books on the person and work of the Messiah. 
These may be divided into two classes : those addressed to Jews, 
which have been chiefly occupied in proving Jesus of Nazareth to be 
the Messiah ; and those addressed to Gentiles, the subject of which 
has generally been the vicarious atouement of Christ for sin, and the 
consequent pardon and acceptance of those who believe in him. The 
present work is of wider scope, ^ including not only the^ieliverance of 
the Jews, and the justification of believers, but the redemption of 
creation from the curse ; thus embracing the whole work of the 
Messiah as the Saviour of the world (1 John iv. 14), when he delivers 
creation from '* the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God." ' Bom. viii. 21. In executing this design the 
author guides us pleasantly and intelligently through the Scriptures, 
to point put what they teach of Christ and of his work — not only of his 
completed work, but of that which still lies before him. This delicate 
part of his subject Mr. Herschell handles in the right spirit — speaking 
boldly where his own views are fixed, and candidly avowing his uncer- 
tainty where he feels it. It will have been seen that the second 
coming of Christ, to reign on earth over a heavenly and happy king- 
dom, is firmly believed by the author. Much that he says throughout 
the book has reference to this, and towards the close he solemnly 
declares his persuasion that Uhe hope and expectation of the coming 
kingdom is the best safeguard from all error.' 

The Rise and FaU of Rome Papal. By Robert Fleming. Re- 
printed from the first Edition in 1701 ; with Notes, Pre&ce, and a 
Memoir of the Author. Houlston and Stoneman, London, 1848. 

Robert Fleming was a man well known and much respected in his 
day. His &.ther, being ejected from his Scottish living by the operation 
of the Glasgow Act, repaired eventually to Holland, and became 
minister of the Scottish church at Rotterdam, in which charge he was, 
on his death in 1694, succeeded by his son Robert, who had previously 
been in charge of the English Presbyterian church at Leyden. From 
this he was in three years induced to remove to London, being chosen 
by the Scottish church meeting in Founders' Hall, Lothbury,.to be their 
minister. In this charge he remained, enjoying the peculiar confidence 
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of King William, and the friendship of Dr. Tillotson and other persona 
of note, of different denominations. The present is one of several 
works which he produced, all indicating a powerful and very origiul 
mind ; and the reader who may not l>e able to enter into all his viewi, 
will nevertheless be constrained to admire his vigour and independence 
of thinking. 

The principal object of the present work is to give a new solution 
of the grand Ai)ocalyptical question concerning the rise and fall of the 
great Antichrist, which he regards as represented by the Boman 
I'apacy. Mr. Fleming supposes its rise to be announced by the sound- 
ing of tlie fifth trumpet, the consequent fall of the star from heaven 
being an emblem of the departure of the Bishop of Rome from tie 
heaven of Iiis primitive glory and purity. This first rise of Audchrist 
he dates in a.d. 606, when the Pope first received the title of supreme 
and universal bishop ; from which he computes that his reign, of 1260 
prophetic years* duration, will expire in the present year 1848. But 
as he reckons tliat its full rise did not take place till 758, when he 
became a temporal prince also, he, by the application of the same num- 
ber of prophetic years to that date, computes that the papal Jungdm 
will continue till the year 2000. 

The date 1848, with the present precarious state of the Pope's tem- 
poral power, has led to this republication, and has created something 
like a sensation with respect to this particular interpretation. But in 
point of fact, what Fleming really means is, that it is the spiritual 
authority of the Pope as universal bishop which should be affected in 
1848, but that his temporal authority as prince of the Roman state 
would remain till 2000. Now it does not appear that the spiritual power 
of the papacy, or rather the influence of the papal system, is in a state of 
decline, or is in instant danger of any fatal blow ; nor would this power be 
much aflTected by the loss of the small principality which constitutes the 
Pope's temporal state ; but if he did lose that temporal state, which is 
all that is in present danger, and if the Pope were actually deposed and 
Rome proclaimed a republic, as was lately rumoured, this, so far from 
confirming, would falsity Fleming's calculation, seeing that it allows 
the temporal power to stand till the year 2000. 

We have before us a volume composed of various treatises of Robert 
Fleming, some of which are now difficult to obtain : one of them is the 
reprint, in 1793, of the present treatise. That reprint was occasioned 
by a conjecture as to something that might happen to the French 
monarchy before 1794, just as the present reprint is occasioned by the 
intimation respecting 1848. What he says on this subject is, that tlie 
fourth vial, poured out upon the sun, so that men were burned with 
fire, and instead of being thereby turned to God, blasphemed his name 
the more, must be understood of the humiliation of some eminent 
powers in the Romish interest, produced by wars between themselves; 
land as these powers are those of France and Austria, he looks chiefly, 
but not exclusively, to them, and sees the fulfilment of the first part 
in the wars in Flanders, about the middle of the seventeenth century— 
for this vial, he thinks, commences in 1648. The powers were to tor- 
ment 
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ment one another ; and as, therefore, France had tormented Austria, 
Fleming expected that France would be tormented in her turn. He 
had, he thought, seen the beginnings of this in the humiliations consum- 
mated by the then recent peace of Ry^wick, which obliged France to 
resign all her acquisitions in Flanders. He considers that the doom of 
this vial was to reach its highest pitch in 1717 (no very remarkable 
year, as it happened), and ' will run out about the year 1794.' On this 
system, which appears to us as fanciful as many other Apocalyptic cal- 
culations, Fleming says : ' I cannot but hope that some new mortifica- 
tion of the chief supporters of Antichrist will then liappen ; and 
perhaps the French monarchy may begin to be considerably humbled 
about that time.' As he explains his meaning, he clearly intends that 
by contests between the chief supporters of the papal system, the 
strength of France would be so broken that it would sink below the 
level of the neighbouring states, and cease to be ^ a first-rate power in 
Europe.' But people caught at the words * The French monarchy 
may begin to be considerably humbled,' and &ncied that, as Louis XV I. 
was about to suffer on the scaffold, all had come to pass as he predicted. 
But he had looked to something very different. By * the French 
monarchy ' he meant the state or power of France as a nation, without 
a thought as to its form of government ; and the humiliation he con- 
templated was to the nation by the action of foreign nations, which would, 
as we should now phrase it, reduce France to the rank of a third-rate 
power. The conjecture with respect to 1794 has therefore been no 
more fulfilled than that respecting 1848 is likely to be ; for although 
France has thrice cast ojQP her kings, she has not ceased to be a first-rate 
power, and there have perhaps been fiew periods of her history in 
which that power has been relatively more formidable for defence or 
for aggression than at this moment. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Nathaniel Morren^ A,M.^ Minister of the 
JFirst Charge, Brechin; to which is prefixed a Memoir of the 
Author. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 1848. 12mu. pp. 
xxxvi. 286. 

This volume comprises thirteen sermons, prefixed by a memoir of 
the learned and excellent author, whom we had occasion to mention 
in the first number of this Journal. The memoir is a pleasing notice 
of the uneventful life of a scholar and minister, and has certainly not 
the common fault of being disproportionately large for the subject — on 
the contrary, we judge that it might have been made larger with advan- 
tage. Mr. Morren, as appears from this memoir, accomplished the 
following literary labours : a work (not completed) on Biblical Theo- 
logy ; translations of Rosenmiiller's Biblical Geography of Central 
Asia, and part of the same author's Biblical Botany, for Clark's 
Edinburgh Cabinet Library ; Annals of the Assembly (of the Scottish 
Church); articles in the Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature ; contri- 
butions to MThail's Ecclesiastical Journal ; a portion of the notes of 
the Imperial Family Bible; the notes of Blackie's Pocket Bible; 
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a work on Church PoliticSj with reference to the questions which 
agitated the Scottish Church at the time of its appearance ; and some 
tracts on the same subject, in which he seems to have interested him- 
self very much. This seems a good deal of work for a man having 
a pastoral charge, and who dial at the comparatively early age of 
forty-nine (March 28, 1847) ; but it seemingly bears but a small 
proportion to what he had designed to execute — ^for men of his cast, 
however great have been their labours, usually die — at whatever age— 
with the somewhat regretful impression that they leave a great part 
of the intended labour of their lives unaccomplished. 

The sermons are very good ; and, without any parade of learning or 
quotation, are full of substantial biblical knowledge, as well as of 
ripened Christian experience. All will see their informing character, 
though only the biblic^ student will detect that this arises from the 
quiet way in which the author has fused down with the mass of his 
own thoughts the results of extensive reading and of elaborate critical 
investigations. fVe were prepared for this, but not for the fine ima^- 
nations, expressed in elegant words, which these pages occasionally 
embody. 

Sacro-Politica, Jlie Rights and Relations^ Civil and Spiritual^ of 
the Anglican Churchy examined with and tested by the Laws of 
England and the Principles of the British Constitution, By 
R. C. Sewell, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, Fellow of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene College, Oxford. London, Bell, 1848. 8vo. pp. 91. 

The subject treated of in this masterly work, by a learned civilian, 
though always of great abstract importance, is rendered especially 
interesting by the present position of most countries of Europe. 

The inquiry into the foundations of Government, both in Church and 
State, which has hitherto been the occupation of learned leisure, is now 
called for by the grave emergency of forming or improving systems of 
legislation. The reader will find in this pamphlet a lucid account of 
the immense change in our system wliich took place at the Reforma- 
tion, and a comprehensive history of all the legal bearings of that event, 
with many curious anecdotes of that memorable period, together with 
q^ecimens of the opinions and reasonings of its principal actors^ It 
will be read with peculiar advantage by those who are interested in 
the gradual re-ascendancy of the Romish chUrch in this country. *»* 

Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. By John Dick, D.D. Third 
Edition, corrected. Glasgow, Ogle and Son. 12mo. pp. 452. 

K ftS^^s^i ?* ^ ^'- P^^'^^^ ^^*"^ <>» tb^ ^<^ts, which has 

^S ^ Thi, T """"^ ""i P"'^*- ^^^^ ^^ '^ kind, 'and so ably 

StS^h; forweh^^^^^^ *" encouragement, and indeed' never fail ti 

l^liirious r^dera Za ^^^t^i^^^"^ ^^^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^* acceptable to all 
religious readers, and we believe that few descriptions of theological 

books 
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books are better calculated to create and foster a taste for Biblical 
Literature. The present work is one of the best of its class, and were 
it not already so well known we should feel it a duty to direct particular 
attention to its great merits. 

Lectures on the Bible to the Young ; for their Instruction and Ex^ 
citement. By John Eadie^ LL.D. Edinburgh, Oliphant and 
Son. 12mo. pp. 152. 

This IS a very interesting and instructive little book, by the talented 
successor of Dr. Dick, in the chair of Biblical Literature of the 
United Presbyterian Church. The Lectures bear the titles of Read 
the Bibl^^-Understand the Bible*— Believe the Bible — Remember 
the Bible — ^Practise the Bible — Circulate the Bible. It is stated 
that — 

* Though written for the rising generation, these plain addresses are not meant 
for mere children. Simplicity has indeed been aimed at in their s^le and arrange- 
ment, in order to adapt them to a class of juvenile readers whose minds have 
already enjoyed some previous training and discipline. They are designed to 
stimulate Uiought, as well as impart information. The object of their publication 
is not only to promote present improvement, but also to foster in the youthful spirit 
a hallowed tas^e for further study in the best of all the sciences. Aa conducive in 
some measure to the same desirable ud, brief quotations of sanctified genius, from a 
few authors not usually fiuniliar to the young, have been occasionally introduced.' 

These quotations are very interesting ; and the work may be recom- 
mended as an excellent speciment of a very superior class of books for 
religious youth, which the advanced cultivation of the age demands, 
and which we hope tQ see greatly increased. 

The Pastor* s Gift ; or, A Manual of Pastoral Instruction, In Letters 
from a Pastor to his Flock, By AiiEXANDER Gobdon, M.A. 
London. Snow, 1848. 16mo. pp. 126. 

The ^ Instruction * of this little book is of a practical nature ; and as 
the subjects embrace the whole range of Christian duty and privilege, 
are of universal concernment. They are suited to be useful and profit- 
able fer beyond the range of the circle of the author's own flock, for 
whose benefit they are primarily intended. We cordially recommend 
this ' Manual * as a useful and interesting addition to any family library. 
The letters are sixteen. The whole are pervaded by a fine catholic 
spirit and genial temper, which it is cheering to witness, and which it 
is our duty to encourage. The following passages from the tenth letter, 
< On the Way to promote Unity among Christians,' will show this. 
After lamenting the divisions into which the Church is rent, the author 
gives the following useful ' hints ' as to the course it behoves a Christian 
to take : — 

* 1. Take care always when called to express difference of opinion, that it be done 
with sdf'diffident wwrfesfy.— This is no proof that you are unsettled in your views. 
The greatest self-diffidence is perfectly compatible with the most enlightened and 
firmly held sentiments. It merely proves that you do not regard yourselves, what 
indeed none upon earth are — ^as uifEiUible. Truth and modesty are twin sisters. 

Self-confidence 
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Self-confidence is a proof of self-ignorance, but is no evidence of truth. Whoever 
states his opinions, how much soever they may differ from those entertained and 
cherished by others, firmly, but modestly, precludes offence, paves the way for 
their candid consideration, and in the end, perhaps joyful reception. 

* 2. Concede readily to others the privilege you claim fir yourselves — that of judging 
fir themselves. — You think they are in error on some points, but they have the very 
same right to think you are in error. In the exercise of the right of private judg- 
ment you and they have come perhaps to different conclusions on the same subject. 
While, therefore, you may reeret this want of unanimity, you are bound to honour 
the principle of independent thought which has led to it. 

*3. Beware of exalting your peculiar views above others of greater importance on 
which there is a perfect agreement, — Men are naturally apt to forget their agree- 
ments in looking at their differences. This is to manifest more concern about the 
top-stone in the building — than either the chief comer stone or the foundation. 
Concern for the fieet and infeHor members of the body must not be suffered to 
absorb attention to the neglect of the head, the bosom, or the right arm. Let 
agreement, therefore, on the great leading points of the Christian faith, which must 
exist among all true Christians, always have its due weight. It affords a broad 
foundation for Christian love. Let not the people of God, bought with the blood 
of Christ, and sanctified by His spirit, holding with equal fimmess the doctrines of 
his incarnation, supreme divinity, atonement, justification by faith — partakers of the 
same hope, and ripening for the same heavenly inheritance, lose sight of, or forget 
in their zeal for some mmor peculiarities, that agreement by which they are all one 
in Christ Jesus. 

*4. Never depreciate or appear to overlook the excellencies of brethren who differ 
fiom you, — These are sometimes both numerous and very considerable. Are they 
zealous ? Honour them for it Are they generous ? Commend them for^ it. Are 
they active? Let them have all due praise. Some professors of religion seem 
almost blind to every form of excellence beyond the precincts of their own party. 
Away with suoh sectarian meanness. Wherein others excel, strive ye to excel also ; 
and let them have all due honour for what is truly honourable. No man can ever 
add to his own laurels, by attempting to undervalue or pluck those of another. True 
greatness of soul, while it refuses to flatter, is too magnanimous to hide or depreciate 
real excellence in whomsoever it appears. 

' 5. Be ever ready to ohoperate with Christians holding different sentiments in 
every good work, — It is wonderful what happy effect such co-operation frequently 
has. Working together, aiming at the same ends, and guided by similar motives, 
men naturally become assimilated in their habits, conformed in feeling, one in 
heart as. well as in action. Thus their hearts become knit together in love. Besides 
they get to know each other better, and this is of great consequence. Much of the 
alienation of heart among Christians arises from ignorance of each other*s feeling 
and character: kept asunder through the influence of their respective prejudices, and 
looking at each other through the medium of sectarian distinctions, they are apt to 
entertain views of each other very different from what they find to have been true 
on more intimate acquaintance.' 
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lMUEl Davidson sends us the following particulars of a Hebrew manuscript, 
)perty of a lady in Liverpool, which he has recently examined. It is a MS. 
Pentateuch, very beautifully and correctly written on skins. The length is 
ro yards, and the breadth a little more than two feet. Dr. D. thinks it pro- 
liat it was a synagogue roll. As to the age, it is known to be extremely 
t from the shape of me letters, the nature of the skins, &c., to judge of the 
' a Hebrew manuscript ; but Dr. D. thinks it certainly above 100 years old, 
*uld not like to vouch for its being more than 200. By some, however, it 
ijx considered 800 years old. It is, at any rate, a beautifVil codex, admirably 
I, in excellent preservation, and would be a valuable acquisition to any col- 
or biblical library. 

fe know that not a few of our readers take interest in the late Dr. Traill's 
tion of Josephus, the publication of which was interrupted by the death of 
nslator, we are glad to be able to state, on the authority of the editor (Isaac 
), that the next following Part, being the first of the second volume, will 
y appear. This volume will complete the History of the Jewish War. 

Barker, formerly British consul at Tarsus, has written a history of Cilicia, 
is soon to be printed. It is said to be of no consequence as to the ancient 
, but that it contains much important matter with respect to the history of 
mtry in modern times, and its present condition. 

re is a prospect that Col. Chesney's long-€xpected history of his Euphrates 
tion will ere long be produced. The delay has been occasioned by his ap- 
ent to China, and by the loss of many of his manuscripts. 

have received from Professor Bush, of New York, his new jp»eriodical The 
Thurch Repository and Monthly Review. It is, as the second title expresses, 
the existing views of the editor might lead us to expect, ' devoted to the ex- 
1 of the philosophy and theology taught in the writings of Emmanuel Sweden- 
hot from the known abilities and attainments of the editor, is likely to contain 
of general Biblical interest. The second (February) number contains a 
; paper on the Druidism of Ancient Britain ; its doctrines, rites, correspond- 
&c., reviewed and compared with those of the ancient church. 

le United States (Boston) a Bible has been published by Israel Alga, M.A., 
the Pronouncing Bible, * containing the Old and New Testaments, the proper 
of which, and numerous other words, are accurately accented in the text, and 
I according to the system of John Walker.' This is a useful idea, and it is 
;r of wonder that it has not been earlier executed. 

Jew York a new quarterly theological journal is to make its appearance on 
of July under the title of the Theological and Literary Journal, The editor 
id N. Lord ; and it will be devoted chiefly, but not exclusively, to the inter- 
>n of prophecy. 

lontreal, Canada, a new magazine was commenced in January, entitled The 
%l Protestant, and Journal of Literature and Science, edited by the Rev. .1. 
imp and Rev. F. Bosworth, assisted by ministers of various denominations. 
8vo., 32 pages. The first number is edited with much ability, containing 
Bual amount of valuable matter. It is, as its title indicates, specially designed 
Iwark of Protestantism against the assaults of Popery* 

•ng the new periodicals in the United States is the Church Review and 
astical Register, a Quarterly, issued at New Haven. It is devoted to the 
tsof Protestant episcopacy, and promises to be conducted with taste and ability. 

A 
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A monthly pablication, of 64 octavo pages, has been commenced in the United 
States, by the American Evangelical Allmnce, called The Christian Union and 
Religious Memorial, 

Another monthly pablication, called The Family Chaplain and Church Chronicle^ 
edited by the Rev. David Brown, is announced. 

A work, from the German of Tholuck, is announced for publication in the United 
States, under the title of Festal Chimes and Sabbath Musings, or the Circle of the 
Christian Year, 

A single Index to the subjects treated of in the principal Reviews and Magazines, 
English and American, would be much prized by literary men and students, to 
whom it would render a vast body of important research and disquisition available 
without the immense expenditure of time and labour which the attempt to trace 
such materials at present involves. We therefore are truly glad to learn that some 
gentlemen of Tale College, in the United States, have prepared such an Index, 
which is now actually in the press. It will be confined to those publications which 
have not issued complete indices of their own ; and these are numerous and im- 
portant. We shall be much disappointed if the principal theological publications 
are not included. We are not aware that any of Uiese has provided its readers with 
a general index except the American Biblical Repository, 

The proprietors of the Publisher's Circular have in preparation a General Cata- 
logue of all the books published in the United Kingdom since 1837, with a usefol 
Appendix, comprehending a Classification or Index. A good catdogue of modern 
boohs, arrangeci so as to be practically of easy reference, would be regarded by 
students and literary men as a valuable acquisition. 

We have received, from the author, a most erudite and remarkable work which 
must be regarded as indispensable to all who take interest in chronological in- 
quiries. It is entitled Ueber den Altenjudischen KaUnder, zunachst in seiner Bezie^ 
hung zur Neutestamenlichen Geschichte, &c., von Johannes von Gompach. Maquardt, 
Bri^sel und Leipzig, 1848 — * On the Ancient Jewish Calendar, principally in its 
relation to New Testament History, a Chronological, Critical Investigation, and 
aid to Gospel Harmony.' There is no matter of difficulty within the scope of his 
subject which the author does not investigate and in many cases illustrate. The 
title will, however, convey no idea of the multiforious knowledge which this work 
embodies, and the numerous biblical questions which the author finds occasion to 
illustrate. We find, for instance, an interesting view of Joshua's miracle, on which 
subject the author has favoured us with a more detailed statement, for which we 
shall find room in the next number of the Journal. The book itself we hope to 
notice more fully on another occasion, and think it right meanwhile thus to record 
its appearance. 

We have received a most elaborate and learned work on Solomon*s Temple, in its 
Relations to Sacred Architecture, an octavo volume of 355 pages, by Dr. "ESSihr, of 
Karlsruhe, which appears to us far to surpass all the works on this subject which 
have yet appeared. The author grapples manfully with all the real difficulties of 
the subject, and succeeds in throwing light upon many of its obscurities. The title 
of the book is Der Salomonische Tempel mit Berucksichtigung seines Verhaltnisses 
zur heiligen Architectur vberhaupt, Karlsruhe, 1848. The scope of tiie work and 
the falness of its investigations may be seen from a brief synopsis of the contents of 
the four chapters of which it is composed. 1. Introduction. — Subject of inquiry-- 
End and aim of the inquiry — Summary statement of earlier inquiries. 2. The 
Temple generally. — General description of the temple — General importance of the 
temple — Critical view of the most recent explanations of the temple generally. 
3. The Temple, particularly in its principal divisions. — The house with its adjacent 
buildings— The two divisions of the building — The fore-court. 4. The Utensils ^ 
the Temple.—The utensils of the holjr of holies— The utensils of the holy— The 
columns Jachin and Boat— The utensils in the fore-court. 5. Solomon's Temple 
confronted with the Sacred Buildings of other Nations. — Relation to Egyptian and 
Phoenician temples— Relation to heathen temple architecture generally — ^Relation 
to Christian church anshitecture. The last diapter is of peculiar antiquarian inte- 
rest 
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rest, and we sball perliaps find an early opportunity of making our readers ao- 
qnainted with its contents. 

We have received, from the editor, the Rev. E. W. Kmmmacher, of Daisburg, 
one year's issae of a periodical of some standing, with which we had no previous 
acquaintance, but which we think likely to be acceptable to many in this country 
who are acquainted with the Qerman language. It bears the title of MancherUi 
Gaben und ein Geist — ' Many Gifts and One Spirit ;* — being, it is added, * A Col- 
lection of Evangelical Testimonies, chiefly from the Prussian Rhine Provinces.' 
Each monthly number, which is not bulky or dear, contains three sermons, mostly 
of a practical nature, and calculated to give a much more favourable notion than is 
usually entertained in this country of the style and spirit of modem German preach- 
ing. The authors are esteemed Grerman pastors, and the names of some of them 
have reached* this country. The great proportion are furnished by the five Krum- 
machers. Ball of Elberfeld, Grab^ of Gremarke, Hermann of Elberfeld, Keller of 
Multheim, Maas of Neuwied, Rofifhack of Gemarke, Rudolf of Wulfrath, Wortmann 
of Rohroth, &c The agent for this country is Mr. Franz Timms, of 88, New Bond 
Street. 

There has been recently published at Berlin a work called the Handbook of 
Ecclesiastical Geoaraphy ana Statistics, from the titne ^ the Apostles to the beginning 
of Jthe Sixteenth Century, by J. E. Th. Wiltsch, from the best authorities. It is 
divided into two parts : the first, from the death of Christ to the pontificate of 
Gregory YII., or from a.d. 33 to 1073 ; the second, from the pontificate of Gregorr 
VII. to that of Leo X., or from a.d. 1073 to 1521. Such a work was much wanted. 
We have not yet seen it ; but if we find it well executed, we shall frunish a further 
account of it. 

Austrian Universities, — ^The nine Austrian universities, Vienna, Prague, Padua, 
Pesth, Pavia, Lemberg, Gratz, Innspruck, and Olmutz, contained, accoraing to the 
last published accounts, 419 professors and assistants, and 15,794 students. The 
state expenditure for these seminaries is about 670,000 gulden per annum. The 
sum of 33,072 gulden is given to 446 students as stipends. Besides these universities 
there are in Austria six institutions for the study of medicine, twelve for surgical 
and veterinary studies, twenty-six for juridical, 114 for theological, and 124 for 
philosophical. — Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 

By recent letters from Syria we learn that a society, mainly colnposed of young 
Arab scholars, lately formed in Beirut, have purchased, in one oollection, 500 
Arabic MSS. They are nearly all Moslem, and many of them very old ; some of 
them between 700 and 800 years. The character is extremely beautiful. The 
library belonged to a noble &mily, so reduced as to be obliged to sell it It is par^ 
ticularly rich in Moslem theolo^, law, grammar, rhetoric, and logic, with a &ir 
proportion of mathematics, medicme, history, and philosophical works. The society 
m eight months have procured 700 volumes. — Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 

The second edition of the second and last volume of the dictionary, French and 
Turkish, of M. Bianchi, for the use of travellers, consular agents. Sec, m the Levant, 
has been published. Botb. volumes comprise 2300 paees. The work is said to be 
very satisfactorily done. The price is 60 francs. — Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 

A valuable grammar of Hindoui was published in 1847, entitled Rudiments de 
la Langue Hindoui, by M. Garcin de Tassy, 8vo., price 10 francs. The Hindoui 
is one of the languages which were formed in India at the era when the Sanscrit 
eeased to be spoken. It is the language of the middle ages of those countries. It 
fbrms the transition between the Sanscrit and the modern Hindoustani, somewhat as 
the Romance langua^ mgnalized the passage from the Latin to the French. The 
Hindoustani is the mixed language which was formed towards the beginning of the 
Bleventh century, in the train of the Moslem invasion. The conquerors, having 
established themselves in the provinces where Hindoui was spoken, were necessarily 
compelled, in adopting the idiom of the conquered, to modify the grammar some- 
what, to soften the forms, and to bring in a great number of Arabic and Persian 
terms. B^des, faithful to a system universally followed by them in all the coun- 
tries where they have the preponderance, the^ compelled the use of the Arabic 
alpliabet. The. Hindi is the Hindoostani wntten in Sanscrit characters. The 

Hindoui 
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Hindoui was the idiom of the Hindoos before the Moslem invasion, used in many 
countries ; the Hindoustani is spoken by the Moslems of India, and the Hindi by 
the Hindoo Brahmans. The Hindoustani is in India what the French is in Europe. 
The Chinese excepted, it is spoken by more people than any other language. But 
the Hindoui is of greater importance for the philologist, the archaeologist, the theo- 
logian, and the philosopher. It is of this language that M. Garcin de Tassy has 
prepared a grammar, which may be regarded as an entirely new work. It is pre- 
ceded by a very interesting introduction. — Bibliotheca Sacra, Feb. 1848. 

The Frankincense Tree. — In the eleventh number of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, the fourth article is *A Description of 
the Frankincense Tree of Arabia, with remarks on the Misplacement of the Libano- 

Shorous Region in Ptolemy's Geography.* By Assistant-Surgeon H. J. Carter, 
iombay Establishment Of this the Oriental Christian Spectator states : — 

* Dr. Carter finds by actual observation and inquiry that the thuriferous district 
of Arabia is situated in the middle part of the south-east coast. We are not 
certain, however, that he has convicted old Ptolemy of a blunder. He has, we 
think, been partly misled by Mercator's map. That of Dr. Vincent makes Ptolemy 
at one with our author. Ptolemy himself does not place the thuriferous district in 
Oman, like Mercator, but under the mountains of the Asabi, near the Cattabani. 
Ptolemy's district of the Omanitse is obviously much more restricted than that of 
the modem Oman (vid. Ptol. Geog. p. 164). We are inclined to think, with Dr. 
Carter, that it may have extended fiirther to the west than the modem province. 

* Of the Frankinceuse Tree Dr. Carter gives us the following account : — " In 
addition to India, and that part of Arabia which I shall presently point out, the 
Frankincense Tree is found in great abundance in Eastern Africa, on the lime- 
stone mountains which extend westward from Cape Gardafui through the country 
of the Somalis ; I have seen a living specimen in foliage brought from thence, and 
large quantities of the gum which is imported at Makalla for re-exportation to India : 
bom the produce and the tree of Africa and Arabia appear to be the same, and I 
have BO doubt from Rumph's description of the Canarium hirsutum in Amboyna, 
we may also safely extend its geographical distribution eastward to the Molucca 

Islands. Ibn Batuta adls the tree cd kanduru .jJiXSt* '^^ g^^ni is called by the 
Arabs laban ^UJ. The Mahras call the tree maghrayt (Tshehaz j^i*^ *i ClJj^ 
and the gum shedaz ;;^^ J ^"* *^« ^^^^ *^ ^^^^ *«"^ ^*"C^ »^ ^'^^y g«°«" 



rally understood among the inhabitants of that part of Arabia in which the tree 
ffrows. The gum is procured by making longitudinal indsions through the bark 
m the months of May and December, when the cuticle glistens with intumescence 
from the distended state of the parts beneath : the operation is simple, and requires 
DO skill on the part of the operator. On its first appearance the gum comes forth 
white as milk, and, according to its degree of fluidity, finds its way to the ground, 
or concretes on the branch near the place from which it first issued, from whence 
it is collected by men and boys employed to look after the trees by the difierent 
feimilies who possess the land in which they grow. It is curious to observe how 
correct the ancients were in many of their remarks concerning the Frankincense 
Tree, and in their description of that part of Arabia in whioi it grew ; curious, 
because in our days no one thinks it worth his while to go beyond the hare coast- 
line of Southern Arabia. Theophrastus and Pliny have written, that it was only 
to be found in a particular part of Arabia, and that the name of the country in 
which it grew was Saba, the capital Sabota, which was eight days' journey from 
the thuriferous region. The tree was about five cubits high and much branched, 
with leaves like those of the Acacia, and of an herbaceous green colour ; — a de- 
scription almost sufficient to enable one at the present day to fix immediatdly upon 
the tree in that part of Ara'bia where it grows. It grew on the mountains and m 
the valleys beneath, and from the former small streams flowed into the plains. 
The soil was sub-argillaceous, sandy, and of a red colour inclining to white. To 
obtain the gum, slits were made in the bark, but no portion was cut away ; that 
part of the incense which adhered to the tree when taken off, carried, with it por- 
tions 
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tioDS of the bark. The mountains and woods where it grew were divided among 
the Sabians, and there was a strict faith observed towards each other respecting the 
parts they severally possessed ; bat for the disappearance of the Sablans and their 
towns I could not offer a more correct description.** * 

The Jordan and the Dead Sea. — A paper on this subject, by the late Lieutenant 
Molyneux, of H.M.S. Spartan, was read at the meeting of the Geographical Society, 
on May 27. The following account of it is from the Athenoeum of April 1 : — 

*■ On the 20th of August last, Lieutenant Molyneux landed at Acre, taking with 
lum three volunteer seamen and an interpreter ; and having hired camels, horses, 
and attendants, he started early the next morning with the ship's dingey en route to 
'Hberais, For the two first hours the road was excellent. On nearing the village 
of Abilin its character altered : the country became hilly, and some awkward passes 
were encountered. The village of Taran was reached the same night, after ten 
consecutive hours of travelling. On the following day the party arrived at Tibe- 
rais, where they encamped outside the walls of the town, and near the edge of the 
lake. Immense herds of camels were seen feeding in different directions. From 
the hills overlooking Tiberais the prospect was magnificent ; Djebel Sheikh, 
smothered in clouds, was distinctly seen to the left, bearmg N.N.E. ; in front were 
the blue waters of Tiberais, surrounded by fine ranges of hills ; and to the left of 
Djibel Sheikh the white ruins of Szafed. On the 23rd they embarked on the lake, 
which is described as being larger than generally laid down : from Tiberais to the 
eastern shore, not less than eight or nine, and from the entrance of the Jordan on 
the north to its exit at the south end, eighteen miles ; the latitude of the northern 
extremity of the lake is 32° 49' 9" about three and a half miles to the south of the 
point usually marked. The Jordan is described as shallow, and crossed by numerous 
weirs, which greatly obstructed the passage of the boat. In many places it might 
have been crossed by stepping from stone to stone, without wetting the shoes ; its 
waters are muddy and full of fish ; its course tortuous in the extreme, and some 
waterfalls were found. Great reluctance was manifested by the natives towards 
the proposed descent of the river, and every possible obstacle thrown in the way. 
The Sheikhs demanded in some cases exorbitant sums for permission to pass through 
their provinces ; and altercations, annoying and incessant, were generally terminated 
by a display of fire-arms, and the threat to shoot them, unless they allowed the 
party to proceed. 

* On the 3rd of September, Lieutenant Molyneux embarked on the Dead Sea. 
The breeze gradually freshened, till there was quite enough sea for the dingey. 
Steering about south by west, large patches of white frothy foam were several times 
passed, and as the sea got up, there was heard a most unusual noise, something like 
breakers a-head. At 2 a.m. on the 4th, considering they must be approaching 
the south end of the sea, they hauled to the wind, and stood over towards the 
western mountains, and at daylight were about five miles from the peninsula. 
From Ras-el-Feshkah to the north, nearly down to the peninsula to the south, the 
• mountains on the western side rise, almost like a perpendicular wall, to the height 
of l,20<)or 1,500 feet. The peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low 
neck, so that at a distance it would be considered an island. Having arrived at 
what was thought to be the deepest water, soundings were obtained at 225 fathoms ; 
the arming of 3ie lead was clean, with some pieces of rock-salt attached to it. Two 
other casts of the lead were taken at different times: one gave 178, the second 183 
fiithoms, with bluish mud or clay. The water throughout the Dead Sea is of a 
dirty, sandy colour, resembling that of the Jordan ; it is extremely destructive to 
everything which comes in contact with it, particularly metals, and produces a very 
unpleasant, greasy feel, when allowed to remain on the skin ; it has also an ob- 
noxious smell. At noon on the 5th, they returned to the tent whence they had 
embarked, thoroughly done up and thankful for having escaped. Every thing and 
body in the boat was covered with a nasty slimy substance from the water ; iron 
was corroded, and looked as if covered with coal tar. No fish or any living thing 
was found in the water of the Dead Sea. A broad strip of white foam, running 
nearly north and south, throughout the whole length of the sea, was observed, not 
commencing where the Jordan empties itself, but some miles to the westward ; it 
appeared to be constantly bubbling and in motion, and over this, on both nights. 
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was a white line of ckmd, fiur abe^e the snrftoe. Haying disembarked, the dingey 
was secured upon the backs of two camels, and the party proceeded to Jenisalem— 
within the waJls of which town entered the boat of a British ship of war. lien- 
tenant Molynenx returned by way of Ja£h, and died shortly after his return to his 
ship.' 

Sagbed Geogbapht. — At a late meeting of that pnnseworthy institution the Ame- 
rican Ethnographical Society, lately established, a letter was read from the eminent 
ffeographer Dr. Carl Ritter to Dr. Robinson. The letter is printed in the American 
iMerary World, but is too long for us to insert here. The following is the part likely 
to interest our readers from its reference to Palestine : — * It appears to me that this 
Holy City (Jerusalem) will yet, for a long time to come, offer a rich field for inyes- 
tigation, to which you yourself first opened the way, showing the plan on which 
future operations must be conducted, and awakening the dry ^nes of antiquity to 
a new Ufe. It seems that absolutely certain results, in researches of this nature, 
can be reached only with great difficulty, because one may set out with such differ- 
ent points of view ; though here, as elsewhere, the calculation of probabilities will 
produce a constantly nearer approximation to the truth ; and the investigations are 
always productive of fruit, even where the main object cannot be attained. To the 
Puseyism of Williams and the levity of Schultz, you have doubtless administered a 
proper rebuke. Another opponent, however, has arisen against you in the person 
of Dr. Krafft, of Bonn, and, as I hope, in a more worthy manner ; him you must 
not leave unnoticed. His productign also I have not yet been able to read ; but I 
hear from young Strangs, his fellow-traveller, that he will issue a supplement to 
his work, with reference to your last publication. He has been made instructor in 
the Rhenish University, and is a nephew of Strangs, the Court preacher. You 
have found still another opponent in Lepsius, of Berlin, but he has occupied him- 
self less with contesting your views respecting Sinai, than advocating his own 
opinion that Serb&l is Mount Sinai. To this opinion I cannot assign the slightest 
probability, when I consider it in connection with all the fiicts. It contains, to be 
sure, much that is plausible, owing to the modem condition of Wady Feiran, as 
contrasted with the other valleys of the Peninsula ; but it seems to me that the 
later condition of these valleys must differ very materially from their pearlier one. 
liCpsius has made many new and interesting observations respecting the localities 
of tiie Sinaitic inscriptions, to which, chiefly in the north-western parts, he devoted 
special attention. As he allowed me the use of his very accurately kept diary for 
the preparation of the part of my work which relates to the peninsula of Sinai (be 
himself being too much occupied at present with his JEgyptiacd), yon will find 
something from it in my next volume. For the extraordinary treasure contained 
in your observations on this region, I cannot sufficientiy express my thanks. Ton 
will recognise in the volume the firuit of your labours, without which it would have 
been impossible, in my estimation, to compose a geographical description of these 
parts ; but with such assistance it is a real mental recreation. The unworthy man- 
ner in which the light-minded Frenchman, Laborde, has made mention of you in 
his Commentary, I was able to exhibit in all its deformity and injustice, altiiough 
he also presents some £iivourable points, which should not, on that account, pass 
without due acknowledgment. Among these I reckon, as respects the Sinai group, 
his now, for the first time, established plain of Wady Sebaiyeh, at the southern base 
of Sinai, although he has inserted it in his outline map, together with the Wady of 
the same name, in a very fantastic and erroneous manner. This plain, equal to 
er-Raha in extent, which lies at the southern foot of Sinai, and was partly hidden 
from you when on the summit by gravel-hills, has been measured by Krafft and 
Strangs, and also by others. It seems to me that it certainly furnishes an important 
point for the elucidation of the giving of the law. 

* Your doubts with respect to the depression of the Dead Sea, when viewed in 
connection with the Jordan's course, I am obliged to share. Nevertheless I enclose 
another series of levels, sent me by Von Hildenbruoh. That of the British survey, 
fh)m official data, I have not been able to obtain from the Admiralty. I iadmire 
your courage in wishing again to go to Palestine.' 

Jerusalem. — The following letter from the Rev. G. B. Whiting, American mis- 
sionary in Syria, to the Rev. Dr. Robinson, was read at a Ute meeting of the same So- 
ciety, 
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iblished in the New York Observer newspaper, whence we 
6 been many years resident in Jemsalem, and at the pre- 
s have an important bearing npon the question as to the 
Eloly City. We do not see how the focts produced can be 
our judgment, be regarded as conclosive on the points to 
tablishment of the true course of the Tyroposon valley is 
the settlement of many questions in the topography of 
rejoice in the confirmation of the positions laid down by 
•}{ late been so seriously impugned. 

*• Abeih, Mount Lebanon, 22nd August, 1847. 
months ago I read with deep interest, and, I may add, 
ir two articles in the Bibliotheca Sacra on the Topography 
n about to revisit the Holy City, I resolved to examine 
i much stress is laid by Mr. Williams in his attempt to 
laintained in the Biblical Researches, in respect to the 
course of the Second Wall. 

id perhaps the most plausible one in Mr. Williams' arga- 
that, along the street running eastward from the Jafik 
>f Mount Zion, where you find the commencement of the 
races of a valley to be found ; and that the street called 
hristian-street, which leads out of the street last named 
jctly level. Now it must be conceded that this " Chris- 
it where it leaves the other (the Jafia-^te street), nearly 
i you go northward there certainly is a gradual ascent 
le length of the street. And if, as you suggest, the 
turned a few points westward, the ascent wouldbe more 

answer to the argument of Mr. W. is the fact, also sug- 
s undoubtedly a large accumulation of rubbish all along 
it Zion, by which the old valley has been filled up. This 

extremely probable by the existence of a great depth of 

on all the northern parts of Zion, as was found to be the 
jundations of the English church, and for those of the 
lim Pasha ; but it is now proved by excavations actually 
I the valley itself. So that the argument upon the present 
rround in question, is literally an argument resting upon 
foundation. 

u too long from the information which it is the object of 
», and which clearly establishes the important fact in 
, in company with the late Professor Fiske, through the 
J the great palace or hospital of the Knights of St John, 

by a large heap of rubbish freshly thrown up, lying near 
I in the south-west corner of the enclosure. On entering 
e found people digging for foundations on which to erecf 
ey had already excavated to the depth of some fifteen or 
ated), through nothing but rubbish, and had just then 
lulted room, the depth of which could not yet be seen, 
iderstood there was an ancient chapel there, long since 

and rubbish of other buildings. Whether the vaulted 
e saw, was the said chapel or not, or whether it belonged 
or the third story of a structure long since buried and 
not tell. But supposing it to have been on the first or 
foundations must have been at least thirty or forty feet 
They may have been much deeper than that. Now, 
vds qftke " Jqffa-gate" «(rcc«— -precisely where, on your 
>r the Tyropoeon Valley filled up with rubbish. I need 
e were interested in this discovery, which we instantiy 
lainted with. 

mother fact of the same sort. On this same " Jaffa-gate " 
ip towards the gate, a large new building has lately been 

erected. 
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erected. It stands opposite ibe castle, on the corner of the street leading north from 
the main street towards the Latin convent. Of course, then, this building stands 
directly over the bed of your Tyropoeon Valley ; and here also we should look for a 
considerable accumulation of rubbish. I inquired of a European merchant, who 
occupies a part of the building, and who said he was present when it was erected, 
whether, in digging to lay the foundations, much depth of rubbish was found. 
** A very great depth" he replied. ** How deep do you think the excavations 
were ?*' " O, I don't know," he said, " but very deep. Look at the height of that 
castle wall ; the depth of our excavations was equal to that" The part of the 
castle wall to which he pointed cannot be less than forty or fifty feet high. " Are 
you sure," I said, ** your foundations were so deep Y* ** Yes," he answered with 
confidence, " quite as deep as the height of that wall" 

*' Our Ehiglish friends in Jerusalem, like ourselves, were much interested in these 
facts ; and regarded them as proving beyond all controversy, that there was for- 
merly a deep valley or ravine along the course of this street. And it seems to me, 
that no unbiased mind can doubt, after reading your very lucid reply to Williams 
and Schultz, that that valley was the Tyropoeon. 

* The new building above referred to is perhaps not more than one hundred or 
one hundred and fifty yards from the Jafia-gate. Is it not probable that the valley 
originally extended quite through to the vaUey of Hinnom, leaving Mount Zion 
entirely surrounded hj the two valleys ? 

* Much has been said by Mr. Williams and others about some supposed ancient 
remains, near the corner formed by the Jaffa-gate street and the street running 
north through the Bazars ; as also about a supposed ** Pier of an ancient gateway," 
in the open grounds on the west of the Bazars. Both of these points I took some 
pains to examine, in company with Professor Fiske. The remains first mentioned 
are nothing more nor less than a square comer, in a good state of preservation, of 
the celebrated palace of the Knights of St. John* You may recollect a row of arches 
almost entire, along the north side of this Jaffii-gate street, extending from near 
the Bazars almost up to the " Christian-street" This row of arches, I believe, it is 
on all hands admitted, belongs to the Crusades, and evidentiy formed the south 
basement of the great palace of the Knights. The square comer alluded to, is a con- 
tinuation, or more correctly, the termination of this row of arches. It is exactly on 
a line with them, and built in the very same style, the stones being of the same 
shape and size with those of the arches and buttresses. 

* Looking northward from this corner of the old palace, we noticed, exactly on a 
line with the eastern face of it, and about midway between it and the north side of 
the palace enclosure, Mr. Williams' " pier of a gateway," which he says is, in its 
style of architecture, different from anything he had seen in Jerusalem, and, as he 
thinks, of high antiquity. Now, if Mr. W. had carefully compared this relic with 
the row of arches above mentioned, he would have found that the style of archi- 
tecture is precisely the same in both. Even the shape and dimensions of the stones 
are the same in both. The stones are mostly of an oblong form, three or four feet 
in length, as I should think, and perhaps a littie less than two feet in breadth and 
thickness. And further, if he had looked from the top of the corner, already de- 
scribed, across the open ground to this "pier of a gateway," he would have been 
satisfied that both the ** pier " and the " comer " are part and parcel of one and the 
same building, and that the old palace of the Knights of St. John. 1 think you 
have suggested in your review tiiat this was one of the gates of the said palace ; and 
it seems to me that no one who carefully compares the several remains now alluded 
to can doubt for a moment that such is the fact.' 
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'Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of the 
world.' We have not transcribed this declaration of the divine 
prescience so much on account of any importance it possesses in 
itself, as with a view to the connection in wnich it occurs. It will 
be seen, on reference, immediately to follow a citation by the 
Apostle James from ancient Scripture, which he applies to the 
novel circumstances of the Christian church. Thus introduced, it 
seems to claim our regard as the principle on which the propriety 
of such applications is to be vindicated. The coincidences which 
are observable from time to time between the events of actual 
history and the terms of prophetical description are not casual 
coincidences. The events were foreseen by one who ' knows the 
end from the beginning,' and in such proportions as pleased him, 
pre-recorded. 

The strict letter of the preceding text would confine these 
remarks to such events as are direct results of divine causation, 
spya @Bov. Little objection, however, will, we presume, be made 
to widening somewhat the applicability of this phrase. Human 
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actions being absolutely subject to the divine control, may be 
regarded as, permissivelyy divine ordinations : in this sense — 

Quicquid agunt homines, votum, tiraor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus 

all the events to which these various and often contending pasaons 
mve rise, may, without any very violent straining of langua^, 
be styled %pya ©eou. They are, at all events, equally with tlie 
former class, objects of the divine prescience, and the appli- 
cations of prophetic descriptions to them stcmd on an equal 
basis of crecubilihr and reason. Be the actors in such historical 
scenes more or less disposed to subserve the ends of a .gradous 
providence, be the actions themselves of more or less interest and 
complexity. He to whom all varieties of event are ' known from 
the beginning,' can have had no difficulty in putting on prerious 
record such particulars as may have pleased Him. 

It is, however, to applications of Scripture of a somewhat dif- 
ferent nature that we propose devoting a few remarks in the 
present paper. Certain of the coincidences which are remarked 
on in the New Testament between occurrences then taking place, 
and passages of ancient prophecy, may be considered as rather 
verbal than real — as rather circumstantial than essential. The 
case is this : — out of an apparently connected portion of prophetical 
Scripture, some detached expressions may be cited which nave aa 
appearance of parallelism to New Testament events. The New 
Testament writers then speak of such events as * fulfilments ' of 
the prophecy. Can the propriety of such applications be sustained? 
To adopt the turn of expression used by the Apostle (Gal. iii. 8) 
in a somewhat diflferent instance of citation, can it be said that 
these descriptions of prophecy were penned in view of the Christian 
events ? Ylpoi^oxxjo, ^ ypa(pr^ . . . 7rpoevriyyeki(rc3pro, If the question 
were one of mere naked possibility, the allegation of the dirine 
prescience would, of course, as before, dispose of every difficulty 
arising. We have, however, to consider not simply what tie 
natural divine perfections, but what the moral also, will allow. 
In the discussion thus brought before us, is virtually involved 
the whole question of Scripture Hermeneutics. The question is 
involved whether any unity can be said to belong to prophetical 
Scripture, or whether it must be subdivided into a number of 
infinitesimal fragments, each a sort of Sibylline leaf. The question 
is involved, so often raised by the Romanists, (raised, too, not 
seldom with a triumphant insinuation, or rather proclamation of its 
negative,) of the intelligibility of Scripture — of the sufficiency, at 
least, of private judgment for its exposition. We must beware, in 
considering these questions, of accepting any conclusion which 

may 
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may even remotely seem to implicate revelation in a charge of 
mystifying the suhjects of which it treats. An inspired interpreter 
of Scripture disclaims most solemnly the * imputation (2 Cor. iv. 2) 
of using the word of God deceitfully ;' we may be, at least, as 
sure that in the inspired authorship of Scripture there is no 
amilar use of the word of man. 

The grand principle which has been laid as the comer-stone 
of natural theoloOT, viz., that * adaptation infers design^ will be 
found of most service, we apprehend, in guiding to a present deci- 
sion : but before proceeding to its application, it may be as well, by 
producing one or two of the citations which we have remarkea 
on, to observe more particularly the nature of the difficulties 
which we have to meet. We will take, then, as fair specimens 
of these difficulties, the quotations which occur in the two opening 
chapters of the New Testament. We find no less than five such 
examples within this compass. Of these the original of one 
[Matt. ii. 23) is nowhere to be met with ; another (li. 6) deviates 
considerably from verbal fidelity; the remaining three are applied 
bo feicts, to which, in their original connection, the passages quoted 
Gippear to have little or no relation. 

l)ismissing from present consideration the two former passages, 
let us now look somewhat more minutely at the three latter. The 
first of these (ch. i. 23), being also the first citation in the New 
Testament of any kind, is the well-known proi)hecy by Isaiah 
[ch. vii. 14) respecting the conception and parturition of a virgin, 
virhich the evangelist applies to the circumstances of our Saviour's 
birth. Very serious objections, it must be confessed, present 
themselves to this application. If we examine the connection of 
the original passage, it seems jplsihi that its direct reference is to 
3ome contemporaneous event. The preceding context, e. g,^ speaks 
of the birth as to be a sign to the then generation, its professed 
object being to reassure the confidence of Ahaz and his subjects. 
This view is strengthened almost to certainty by the succeeding 
context. In v. 15, 16, the space of a few years is named as, so to 
speak, the range of the prophecy : * Butter and honey shall be 
eat, that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
For before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
2ood, the land which thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her 
kin^.' It appears here as clear as language can make it, that 
the Immanuei just before promised was to be a contemporary per- 
sonage. A (fifficulty exists in determining who is the virgin 
allu&d to, whether the bride of the monarch, or the prophetess 
[vide ch. viii. 3), or some private female ; but this cannot aflfect 
the validity of the other inferences. 
The two remiuning citations which we have referred to, are 
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those which are made by the evangelist in verses 15 and 18 of the 
2nd chapter respectively. The first, ' out of Egypt have I called 
my son/ is from the 11th chapter of Hosea, being the latter clause 
of the first verse. The second is from Jeremiah xxxi. 15, and is 
as follows : — ' In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation and 
weeping and great moumine : Rachel weeping for her children 
and would not be comforted, because they are not.' 

Both these texts of ancient Scripture are said by the evangelist 
to have received their fulfilment in the early life of Jesus : the one 
in his return with his parents from his temporary sojourn in 
Egypt, the other in the distress occasioned to the mothers of Beth- 
lehem by Herod's barbarous massacre of their infants. 

Now, when we turn to the original connection of these passages 
in the Old Testament, it seems undeniable that their reference is 
to events in the Old Testament history. The one appears plainly 
a retrospective reference to the national Exodus ; the other a pro- 
spective one to the national captivity. It will be almost impossible, 
we conceive, for any reader to escape these conclusions who shall 
examine the original passages with a due attention to their con- 
' text and historical parallels. 

It will be observed further, that in two out of three of the pas- 
sages thus noticed, the important events related are stated to hare 
occurred for the purpose of fulfilling the prophecy. Thus the in- 
carnation of our Lord, with all its circumstances (roDro QKoy\ took 
place, we are told, that what had been spoken by Isaiah might he 
fulfilled, and similarly his return from Egypt. This is a sufficiently 
startling view, it must be owned, of the mutual relations of fact 
and prediction. According to our ordinary notions of things, the 
means are altogether of inferior importance to the end ; but here 
we have the most stupendous event which either earth or heaven 
had ever witnessed placed in the former position, the credit of 
prophetic Scripture being assigned the latter. 

We shall not, however, embarrass ourselves seriously with this 
additional difficulty. It has been shown satisfactorily, we thinkj 
by Tittmann and others, that the particle tva has often an * ecbatic' 
as well as a ' telic ' force ; that it denotes often a simple result, 
such as we express by the conjunction ' so that ;' but, independently 
of this, we consider every requirement of passages like the above 
answered by $upposing in each case a secondary design to be the 
one intended. It is by no means unusual with the sacred writers, 
whether of the Old or of the New Testament, thus to bring forward 
secondary reasons as if they were the sole ones. They sometimes 
do this in enforcing preceptive truth. ' Be not forgetful,' says the 
apostle, * to entertain strangers : for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares * (Heb. xiii. 2). We are not to suppose that the 
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obligation of hospitality rests on the chances of an angelic visita- 
tion ; we are to do this sort of good, as every other, hoping for 
nothing again; but considerations of duty may be legitimately 
strengthened by considerations of interest, and sometimes the one 
class of motives made prominent, sometimes the other. Obedi- 
ence to parents in the Lord is, we know, right (see Eph. vi. 1), 
but in the decalogue the motive held out to this obedience is solely 
temporal reward (r. 2) ; and the preceding commandment is, as 
every one may notice, enjoined on one ground in one passage, on 
another in another (comp. Exodus xx. 11 ; Deut. v. 15). It is 
thus we explain, then, the specification of purpose in the passage 
before us. Undoubtedly the primary object of the Most High 
in the marvellous providence here spoken of was, as explained in 
the verse preceding, the redemption of his people ; but a subor- 
dinate object was also (assuming, for the present, the evangelic 
reference of the original passage) the redemption of his own pro- 
mise. This latter aim, though subordinate, is not to be regarded 
as unimportant, nor the corresponding motive feeble. The ob- 
ligation arising out of a divine promise amounts, in point of fact, 
to the strongest necessity. It is such a necessity apparently of which 
the Apostle Peter speaks in introducing a different citation (Acts 
i. 16), a necessity embracing both means and end. "AvSfgf aSeX^oi 
gSei TrXriqcudrivat ttjv yqa^rtv ravrnv. We may consider the sub- 
junctive formula in the text of Matthew as importing that the 
obligation thus arising was borne in mind. The promise once 
given, the divine honour and veracity were alike committed to its 
fulfilment. 

To return, however, to the question of the proper application of 
prophecy : in estimating any examples of seeming misapplication, 
there are one or two general consiaerations which ought not to be 
lost sight of. In the first place, the purposely, and, to an extent, 
necessarily enigmatical character of prophetical language should 
not be forgotten. The design of ancient prophecy was rather to 
excite curiosity than to gratify it ; no wonder, then, if, in examining 
its particular disclosures, even sanctified skill and industry should 
often be at a fault. Many undoubted instances may be produced 
from the New Testament m which the obvious sense, as it must at 
the time have been thought, of a prophecy was yet proved by events 
to be erroneous. We will quote two of the single predictions 
uttered on different occasions by our Lord, each recorded by the 
evangelist John (see ch. ii. 19, xxi. 23). ' Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up.' * If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee ? ' So much was the former of these predic- 
tions misunderstood by those who heaixi it, that it was even after- 
wards, as will be recollected, perverted into the materials of a charge 

against 
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affainst its author (see Matt. xxvi. 61^. The illuave expectation 
which was founded on the other is noticed by the evangelist in the 
same passage in which he gives the prediction itself: * Then went 
this saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple should 
not die ; yet Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die, but, if I 
will,' &c. Our Saviour himself on a previous occasion found it 
necessary to rectify a misconception which prevailed respecting 
the purport of an ancient prophecy. It was the belief of the 
Jews, grounded on a passage m Malachi (ch. iv. 5), that Elijah 
would precede the appearance of their Messiah ; the real object 
of the prediction was, however, as our Lord explained (see Matt. 
xvii. 12, also Luke i. 17), one who should come in ' the spirit and 

Kower of Elijah.* The most memorable example of all is, per- 
aps, that which occasioned the composition of the second epistle 
to the Thessalonians. From certain expressions in the first epistle 
(see especially ch. iv. 15, 17), the Thessalonian Christians had 
arrived at the conclusion that the day of Christ was at hand. No 
one who now reads those expressions will say that this was an 
unnatural or unreasonable inference. The Apostle speaks of him- 
self as one who would survive till the general resurrection, dis- 
tinguishing himself, as one belonging to this class of believers, 
from those previously dead in Christ. He places, apparently, those 
whom he was addressing in the same company. *Hptg7y ol 5^i'T£5 
oi TTg^iXetwoptevoi. Yet had he no design to convey this expectation, 
and found it necessary to remind his converts subsequently, that 
they had overpressed the import of his words : * We beseech 
you, brethren, — be not soon shaken in mind, or troubled, — ^by letter 
as from us, as that the day of Christ is at hand ' (2 Thess. ii. 1, 2). 
What is the practical lesson which we are to derive from ex- 
amples of this nature ? Not certainly the duty of affixing a non- 
natural sense to prophetical expressions, but, first, generally, the 
need of caution in interpreting them, and next, more particularly, 
a willingness sometimes to accept the ' minimum ' of significance 
which such expressions may convey.* 

There is no inspired author, we may next remark, for whose 
language a more liberal construction of this sort is needed than 
the distinguished apostle just referred to. Almost equally at 
home in Jewish and in general literature, the disciple of Gama- 
liel, the champion of the cross, St. Paul is, of all writers, the last 

* In other places we are equally warranted in contending for a *inaxiinnm* of 
meaning. The Apostle's extraction of the doctrine of justification by faith from 
the passage in Habakkuk (ch. ii. 4) may be considered an instance of this sort 
The amount of inference which he draws from the employment of <nrepfia in the 
singular (see Gal. iii. 16) is a second instance. 

to 
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to be sacrificed to the pruderies of a verbal commentator. In one 
instance (Heb. vii. 9) he himself claims the benefit of an us %vos 
gizjgrv ; we must not, in any instance, ' make him an ofiender for a 
word/ We have, it is singular, in the New Testament, two criti- 
cisms, if they may be so called, on his compositions, the one fur- 
nished by an adversary, the other by a fellow apostle ; the one of the 
nature of a compliment, the other of an apology. The following is 
the former brief testimony, or rather concession, quoted (2 Cor. x. 
10) in the course of argument by the apostle himself — ' His letters 
are weighty and powerful' (^aqsTat xai i(Txvqal). St. Peter, the 
other witness, while recommending the study of his writings (2 Pet. 
iii. 16), is yet obliged to admit that there are in them many things 
' hard to be understood ' {ivaycmTo,) which such as were ' imleamed 
and unstable ' (ajM,aO£*V xa* da-rinpiKToi) wrested to their own de- 
struction. Our object, in bringing these extracts together side 
by side, is to observe that the qualities which they respectively 
attribute to the Pauline epistles are not altogether perhaps un- 
connected. The two former epithets are fully sustained by the 
rhetorical force which marks every page of these epistles, and of 
which even the single words and phrases which the writer uses 
are sufficient evidence. What more sublime than some of the 
apostle's paradoxes ! He speaks of himself as less than the least 
(sXaxioTOTEqos) of all saints (Eph. iii. 8). He professes a desire 
to know the dimensions of a love which he acknowledges to pass 
knowledge (v. 19). He describes himself ' as having nothing and 
yet possessing all things ' (2 Cor. vi. 10). In such expressions as 
these we discover the traces of a noble impetuosity of spirit which 
led the writer, especially when dilating on evangelic themes, to 
kindle as he wrote, uttering strong thought in strong language. 
The same vehemence, however, applied to the course of thought, 
is sometimes productive of obscurity, occasioning a neglect of the 
ordinary steps of logical progress. Paley observes {Horce Pau- 
lincBy chap. vi. No. 3) on a particular form of this impetuosity 
which, in his own homely style, he calls ' going ofl* at a word.' 
We think this going-off tendency of the apostle, or, to speak more 
philosophically, this vivacity of the power of association in his 
mind, will account for some of the difficulties which we meet with 
in his citations of inspired passages. These difficulties, for the 
most part, attach, if we mistake not, to the latter of a series of 
texts adduced together rather than to the former. Such appears 
the case with the two texts quoted at the close of Heb. ch. i., and 
such also with the three occurring from v. 11 to 14 of ch. ii. 
There can be little doubt that the latter of these texts were sug- 
gested on the sudden to the writer's mind by the turn of expression 
in the former. It is observable that they are connected >yith the 

preceding 
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preceding texts by a simple x*» or xat 9raX«v. What precise kind 
of addition to the argument these particles, in each case, indicate^ 
it is somewhat diflBcuTt to determine ; their true force and propriety, 
we apprehend, must be sought less in any objective coherence of 
the surrounding truths than in the subjective process of associa- 
tion. In Hebrews ii. 11, the image exhibited is the appropriate 
one of brethren ; in v. 13 it is the more general one of ramily 
relationship ; but the transition was easy from the former of these 
to the latter, and we conceive that in the transition the apostle 
insensibly passes from the use of proof to that of illustration. We 
agree with Tholuck in regarding the two quotations v. 13 as a 
logical hendiadys. The whole construction may be regarded as 
in part pleonastic, and in part elliptical. As a further example 
of a habit of ellipsis in the writer, and of damage thereby to the 
apparent fairness of his arguments, we may quote two other pas- 
sages from preceding epistles. We transcribe first the question 
and answer contained in 1 Cor. ix. 9, 10. After quoting the 
prohibition respecting muzzling the ox (Deut. xx. 6), the writer 
asks, ' Doth God take care of oxen ? or saith he it altogether 
for our sakes ? For our sakes, no doubt, this is written ; that he 
who ploueheth should plough in hope, and that he who thresheth 
in hope should be partaker of his hope?'-- Now unless we may 
supply to the former of the above queries the adverb only^ and to 
the latter with its reply ' as well as theirs,' or some similar 
combination, what but a most harsh, and might we not say, in- 
humane construction should we have of a divine precept ! It is 
just such an addition which we should propose making to the 
same writer's celebrated version of Old Testament history in Gal. 
iv. 22 — 30. ' Which things,' says the apostle, after recalling to 
the recollection of his readers the cases of Hagar and Sarah and 
their children, ' which things are an allegory' — that is, are an 
allegory, as well as a real historical account ; have an allegorical as 
well as an historical significance. ' For this Hagar/ he continues, 
* is Mount Sinai in Arabia,' i, e. is representative of it, as toell as 
a real personage in past history. The mutual relations which were 
sustained by Hagar and her mistress are significant of two higher 
relations, viz., those of the ancient and present churches. Even if 
we should object to allow that the expression of the apostle is 
elliptical throughout this passage, the substantive verbs which 
he uses will bear us out in the explanation adopted. Speaking 
(1 Cor. X. 4) of the rock which was smitten in the wilderness, 
he says, concisely, ' That rock was Christ.' In the preceding 
part of the verse he had been calling the rock a spiritual 
rock {TTnufjiocTiKrji), i. e, a typical one, symbolical of a spiritual 
reality, and the brief clause which follows is clearly designed as 

an 
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an explanation of the type. Why may we not then suppose a like 
latitude of phraseology in the previous instances ? The only dif- 
ference discernible between the constructions of the two passages 
is in the tenses which serve as copulae, the present verb being used 
in the one epistle, the past in the other. This diflPerence is, how- 
ever, only the natural effect of the different points of view from 
which in the respective cases the two objects were regarded. In 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, the rock spoken of is contemplated 
by the writer as existing in the wilderness, an object of nature ; 
Hagar in the Epistle to the Galatians, on the other hand, is con- 
templated only as a Scripture character, an object in inspired history. 

Even with all the aid which such distinctions and figures of 
speech can yield us, the apostolic version of this history must be 
confessed to be sufficiently startling. From the incredulity which 
would summarily and sneeringly reject it, we must take refuge 
in the axiom previously noticed, viz., that adaptation infers de- 
sign. The felicitous illustration which the facts adduced by the 
apostle afford to the truths he was enforcing will be scarcely ques- 
tioned. To the supposition of design the overruling providence 
to which the whole historical passage testifies, and which turned 
aside, as will be remembered, the natmral coiu^e of events, may 
be thought to lend some weight. The dismissory order, ' Cast 
out,' &c., with which the apostle's quotations on the subject ter- 
minate, was, it will be recollected, contrary, in the first instance, 
to Abraham's wishes (see Gen. xxi. 12). It required indeed an 
express intervention on the part of God to procure his consent to 
the dismissal. 

We are fully prepared to admit that nothing whatever evangelical 
appears on the face of this narrative. The two matrons, if types 
of Judaism and Christianity, may be said to be silent types ; but so 
also was Jonah of the head of Christianity himself. In the account 
which we have of Jonah nothing more appears than an instructive 
moral narrative ; in the circumstances of his submersion nothing 
more than a judgment tempered with mercy : yet was this sub- 
mersion, we know on the best authority, a sign of the burial of 
our Lord (see Matt* xii. 39, 40). Is it less credible that the 
triumph of Sarah may have betokened the future supremacy of 
Christianity ? ' This organic conception,' says Bilroth, ' and ex- 
position of historical phenomena (which, in a historical and philo- 
logical respect, is entirely free from the fault of attributing a con- 
scious knowledge to times and men which could not take place 
till a later period) is capable of universal application, even in the 
scientific representations of mythology. Applied to the relation 
between tlie Old and the New Testaments, it at once puts an end 
to all the misunderstandings which have prevailed on this subject, 

and 
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and have given occasion to many complaints, and too often to 
spiteful witticisms.* 

Not to anticipate, however, a strain of remark which will find 
a place more suitably onward in the discussion, we are entitled to 
conclude from both the instances just named — and we mention 
this as a third consideration to abate the surprise which our eyao- 
gelist's ' fulfilments * must occasion — that the danger is rather of 
ti7idm*ating than of (>verrating the Messianic element in andent 
Scripture. ' The testimony of Jesus,' says the author of the Reve- 
lation, ' is the spirit of prophecy ' (ch. xix. 10). We take the 
word * spirit ' here in what may be termed, perhaps, its chemical 
sense, to signify the essence or most important part. The decla- 
ration cannot mean less than that the testimony of Jesus permit 
prophetical Scripture^ a view, we may observe, with which other 
and frequent statements of the New Testament are quite in ac- 
cordance (see Luke xxiv. 27 ; John v. 46; Acts iii. 24; x. 43; 
xxvi. 22). Let us now reduce these statements to the test of nu- 
merical proportion. A striking frequency of Messianic references 
in the books of the Old Testament can scarcely be said to satisfy 
the strength of the language employed ; we might expect a de- 
cided preponderance of such references. How is this expectation 
borne out ? Of the larger number of the ancient prophets and 
other inspired writers no such preponderance is certainly predi- 
cable. A solitary Messianic prediction is all we find in some entire 
prophetical books : in others, not even this. What plain predic- 
tion of the sort, for example, can be extracted from the prophecies 
of Obadiah ? what from Nahum ? we might almost add, what 
from Habakkuk ? The map of prophecy has, in an evangelic re- 
spect, its ' loca inculta et deserta,' just as ordinary maps of terri- 
tory have, in a physical. The inference we draw from such 
comparisons is — not that references to Messianic times are wanting 
from the prophetical books under remark, but that they are not 
patent to a ciu^ory perusal. Such an inference seems even sug- 
gested to us by the comparative ignorance on the subject exhibited 
on different occasions by our Lord's own disciples (see especiallY 
Luke xxiv.). Passages, which after being expounded by himseli, 
clearly discovered to their minds either the sufferings hereafter 
appointed him, or the glory which should follow, had yet escaped 
their notice. The superior illumination which we now enjoy does 
not render it impossible that we may be in a similar predicament 
Ancient Scripture is a mine which not only contains riches obvious 
to a first inspection, but which will continue to repay a more stu- 
dious search. It is a field in which are hid treasures of evangelic 
wisdom and knowledge. 

Our 
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Our last observation of a general nature will respect the pro- 
priety, where the opportunity is given us, of allowing the later parts 
of ancient Scripture to be a commentary on the earlier. It is 
evident that the later prophets and other inspired writers, in giving 
a Messianic turn to previous predictions, could be under no bias 
from personal partialities — ^under no reflex influence from events 
themselves. Where they discover, then, in the language of their 
predecessors a testimony to the Messiah, there can be little hazard 
m inferring that such testimony was designed. We will only pro- 
duce, by way of instance of the confirmation we are pointing out, an 
apparent reference which occurs in another prophet to a former 

f)rediction of Isaiah. We have, then, in Micah, chap, v., the fol- 
owing remarkable language respecting an unusual birth which 
was then in expectation. It occurs in the immediate connection 
of the well-known prophecy respecting the birth-place of our 
Saviour. ' Therefore will he give them up until the time that she 
who travaileth hath brought forth : then tiie remnant of his bre- 
thren shall return unto the children of Israel. And he shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God ; and they shall abide ; for now shall he be 
great unto the ends of the earth. And this man shall be the peace 
when the Assyrian shall come into the land,' &c. (Micah v. 3-6). 
Micah was a prophet contemporary with Isaiah ; in the preceding 
chapter he repeats, almost totidem verbis, a prediction delivered by 
Isaiah : little reasonable doubt can be entertained that in the 
above words his allusion is to the birth of ' Immanuel,' already 
foretold by him. If this be admitted, it amounts to a very deci- 
sive vindication of the evangelist in his appropriation of that name ; 
the evangelical reference of the passage in Micah is self-evident. 

In approaching now the more direct consideration of the diffi- 
culties of the subject, we may mention that there are three 
principal hjrpotheses which have been instituted as to the kind of 
fulfilment which the evangelist intends. According to the first, 
we are to regard the apphcation which he makes of the passages 
quoted as the true and sole reference of those passages : according 
to the second, as a typical reference only ; according to the third, 
as simply an accommodation. 

We are not aware that any other than moral reasons have been 
assigned in support of the first of these opinions. ' On points of 
interpretation,' it is said, ' as well as on points of doctrine and duty, 
the sacred writers must be our authorities. Whatever our views 
might otherwise be of the scope of an inspired passage, it becouaes 
us to accept their decision as conclusive.' True : but the question 
is whether in the ca«e before us we have any opinion of theirs on 

the 
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the point ; whether we have anything more than an apparent deci- 
sion. The New Testament writers being in the habit of using 
tQvma figuratively, like other writers, it is possible they may have 
so used the term ' fulfilled ' in the present instance, and we are 
not to assume it as a self-evident matter that they have not done 
so. There are moral reasons which may be urged on Ix^h sides 
of the question. 

It will readily occur, as one great difficulty in the way of the 
acceptance of this first hypothesis, that it forthwith negatives any 
profitable or intelligent use of the Old Testament. If this is not 
amenable to the laws which regulate the interpretation of ordinary 
writings, we are completely 'out at sea' amid its contents; 'we 
cannot read it, because it is sealed ' (Isa. xxix. 11). It is plain 
that, if we are at liberty to set aside the obvious sense oi the 
language employed in one passage of ancient Scripture, we may do 
so in another, and are left without the means of certainty as to the 
signification of any passage. The value of the Old Testament 
revelation thus becomes to us a nullity. Except in the scanty 
portions of it, on which we are provided with a New Testament 
comment, it is little more than a collection of riddles, its pro- 

Ehetical oracles, in particular, becoming as ambiguous as those of 
eathenism. As Bishop Hurd justly observes, the sagacity of a 
second prophet is needed to remove the obscurities of the first. 

To remind us of the peculiarity which belongs to prophecy fi'om 
its very nature, to be ambiguous till the time of its fulfilment, is 
not satisfactory, for more than one reason. It greatly exaggerates, 
in the first place, the degree of this ambiguity. Obscurity may 
often hang over particular parts of a prediction which shall not 
aflect its general scope or bearing at all. The ancient church, we 
know from both Testaments, were successful in their exposition of 
various prophecies. They gathered truly, e. g, that Christ would 
be a descendant of David (see Matt. xxii. 42). They deciphered 
with sufficient accuracy the place and proximate time of his birth 
(Matt. ii. 5 ; Luke iii. 15 ; John vii. 42). They had been right 
in their calculations of some previous dates (Dan. ix. 2). Ancient 
prophesying, indeed, like the difierent gift so called in the 
apostle's days (see 1 Cor. xiv. 22), was very much for the use of 
those who believed. Unless it had been intelligible enough to 
direct and sustain expectation, on their part, we may greatly doubt 
whether it would at all have engaged the attention of those who 
believed not. 

Besides, not a few, it should be remembered, of the passages 
said to be fulfilled in the life of Christ are not strictly prophetical 
in their character. The expression in Hosea is no further pro- 
phetical than as it is found in a prophetical book ; the same may 

be 
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be said of the sentence from Jeremiah ; both are historical descrip- 
tions or allusions. The picture of patriarchal life in Genesis, on 
which the Apostle raises his doctrinal allegory, is part of an historic 
record. If it is absolutely unsafe to yield ourselves up to the 
images and ideas which such passages suggest, why attempt to 
study them in any way ? Why not shut up the Old Testament 
altogether, and confine ourselves at once to the perusal of the 
New ? Other parts of the former, in which we have hitherto only 
seen historic, didactic, or devotional truth, may have high evangelic 
mysteries in them also. What limit can we set to this need of 
transmutation ? The spiritualizers who proceed throughout Scrip- 
ture with a systematic purpose of discarding the letter everywhere, 
have really, on this hypothesis, the most reason on their side. 

It has been said, by way of obviating the diflBiculty thus arising, 
that we are not authorised to make any evangelical expositions of 
prophecy which have not already been made in the New Testament ; 
that whatever is not thus appropriated is open ground for common 
hermeneutics. This remark, it is evident, tacitly assumes that the 
New Testament writers have professedly exhausted all that is 
Messianic in the Old ; on what ground is this assumption made ? 
The evangelists not having given us a complete history of their 
Master, it is diflScult to see how they could have opportunity to 
extract all prophetical reference to him ; in the Epistles quotations 
are made as occasion arises. It is observable, as to the mode of 
introducing these quotations, that they are much less frequently used 
in the way of authority than of reasoning. Our Saviour was in the 
habit of appealing to his auditors whether the testimony of their 
ancient oracles was not as he stated : his apostles, in this respect, 
follow his example. They reason with their countrymen out of the 
Scriptures, bestowing a special commendation on those who bring 
their own judgment to the study of its records (see Acts xvii. 2, 
11). In a word, numerous as are the actual quotations in the New 
Testament from the Old* — ^no fewer than two hundred and fifty- 
five — we have to consider that they present us rather with 
principles than particulars. They set us in the track of interpreta- 
tion ourselves, nolding out a reward to our vigilance and industry. 
It is matter of fact accordingly that many applications of inspired 
prophecy are current in the Christian church which are not 
examples inserted in the New Testament. Who can quarrel with 
our thus applying the description of the 'covert from the storm' 
f Isa. xxxii. 1) ; or of the conqueror, ' mighty to save, from Bozrah ' 
{ixiii. 1) ; or of ' the fountain set open for sin and uncleanness,' 
which the prophet Zechariah saw (ch. xiii. 1). As an example of 

» See Davison's Sacred Hermeneutics^ chap. xi. 

an 
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an entire prophetical composure the Messianic exposition of which 
is thus traditional, and traditional only, we may mention Psalm 
Ixxii. If it be said, that in each of the former instances the con- 
text of the passage directs us to an evangelic reference, we remark 
that there is no lesson so emphatically taueht us by the hypothesis 
which we are now discussing as an utter disregard of context 
No doubt the motive with many for accepting the literal inter- 

Sretation which this hypothesis recommends, has been the laudable 
esire to honour the Saviour — the wish that in all parts of Scrip- 
ture * he should have the pre-eminence.' The sense so elicited is 
the true one, because it is a more evangelical sense than what 
appears on a first examination. That this will not, however, 
explain the language of Matthew, is easily shown jfrom the appli- 
cations which he makes of other prophetical texts. In chap. viii. 
17, for example, we have a passage cited from Isaiah, the sense 
assigned to wnich by the evangelist is decidedly less spiritual and 
evangelical than that ordinarily put upon it. The words are, 
* Surely he hath borne our griefe, and carried our sorrows ' (Isa. 
liii. 4). And it is surely a more evangelical exposition of these 
words to understand them of a gubstitutionary or macular int^rpo- * 
sition, on the part of our Lord, for our good, than of a merely 
miraculous, or, so to speak, medical interposition. Yet is the 
latter the application of them which Matthew makes. * When the 
evening was come, they brought unto him many that were possessed 
with devils ; and he cast out the spirits with his word, and healed 
all that were sick : that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
Esaias the prophet, saying, Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our sicknesses.* A similar descent, if the expression may be 
allowed, from the spiritual to the corporeal, may be observed in a 
case of alleged fulfilment, by the evangelist John. Our allusion 
is to John xviii. 9 : ' Jesus answered, 1 have told you that I am 
he ; if, therefore, ye seek me, let these go their way ; that the 
saying might he fulfilled which he spake. Of those whom thou gavest 
me, I have lost none.' The original reference of the declaration 
of our Lord here cited was plainly retrospective. We infer this 
with certainty from the limitation which, as seen in the preceding 
chapter, he attaches to the words ' None of them is lost, but the 
son of perdition* (ch. xvii. 12). It is obviously the spiritual pre- 
servation of his disciples for which our Lord here expresses thank- 
fulness. The evangelist, notwithstanding, makes no scruple of 
applying the language to his care of their temporal safety. What 
is the advantage then obtained by taking such cases of ' fulfilment' 
in the strict literality of their terms? It is, after all, only a 
balance of gain which is realised to the evangelic cause. As it 
respects the reverence felt for Scripture in general, we conceive 

that 
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that this rather suffers than gains by such interpretation. 
Whatever is saved to the credit of the New Testament is at the 
greater expense of that of the Old. For one knot which is sum- 
marily cut, a hundred others are produced equally complicated. 

The consideration of the second solution which has been pro- 
posed of the difficulties in our quotations brings before us, at once, 
the question of a doubk sense in prophecy. In the minds of many, 
the idea of a double sense is associated mdissolubly with the idea 
of collusion — ^with the idea of phrases which palter with ex- 
pectation : 

* Which keep the word of promise to the ear, 
But break it to the hope*' 

Such unquestionably was a species of the verbal jugglery with 
which the ministers of ancient divination amused inquirers into 
futurity. The * duality ' of signification which belonged to their 
responses may be distinguished, if we may borrow a logical phrase, 
as a distinctive duality ; the two senses were commonly discordant 
senses — often such that, whatever the event might prove, one of 
them should be applicable. A Delphic oracle, c.^., warned Sparta 
to beware of a maimed royalty : 

^pdCco Biif ^wdprrif Ko/xcp fieydJiavxos €ovffa 
M^ a40€y apriiro^os fikdafi^ X^^^ jScurtAcla. 

Now the lameness against which the Spartans are here cautioned 
might intend either a physical or a lineal defect — might respect 
either bodily infirmity or defective title. In the times of Lysander, 
it so happened that both these sorts of defect in the royal line co- 
existed ; the one in the person of Agesilaus, the other in that of 
Leotychidas ; and the consequence was a competition of claims. 
It is well known thatj in the event, the physical carried the day 
over the genealogical ; but had the decision been the reverse, the 
credit of the oracle would not probably have been afiected. Is it, 
now, a plural significance of this kind which the advocates of a 
double sense challenge for inspired prophecy ? Less a disjunctive 
we answer, than a successive duality. As the Hebrew gram- 
marians speak of a prcegnans construction we would similarly con- 
tend here for a prcegnans sensus. There are expressions in various 
distinct prophecies of Scripture which a merely temporal signifi- 
cance will not satisfy. The prophetical 'dictum,' so to speak, 
overlays the merely temporal ' factum.' As the prophet says, ' the 
temporal fi*ame is shorter than that the dictum can stretch itself 
upon it, and the covering narrower than that it can wrap itself in 
it ' (Isa. xxviii. 20). It is, if we may use a typographical simile, 
as if these portions of the prophetical oracle were printed in larger 

letters 
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letters than the remaining — ^in capital letters. There is a promi- 
nency and magnitude about them which itself invites the mind 
onward to some remote and ulterior fulfilment. 

To impute an antecedent want of credibility to this hypothesis 
can only arise from a forgetfrilness of the real authorship of pro- 
phecy, and only, therefore, be excused in a sceptic. The difficulty 
cannot be greater to a being who * knows the end fit)m the begin- 
ning ' of framing a prediction which shall embrace a twofold fu- 
turity, than that of framing a providence with a twofold end. If 
it be thought that the former result would imply verbal con- 
trivances, it is worthy of notice that in various parts of prophetical 
Scripture the marks of such contrivance are to be seen. We 
specify, in proof and illustration, the verbatim recurrence, already 
noticed in one instance, of the same formulae of expression in dif- 
ferent places. 

See, additional to 

Isaiah ii. 2, 3, 4, compared with Micah iv. 1, 2, 3. 

Jeremiah xlix. 16 , , , , Obadiah 3, 4. 

X. 12-17 , , , , Jeremiah li. 15-20. 

When we discover verbal accordances like these we may be 
almost induced to believe, conformably with the intimation of 
our Saviour (Matt. v. 18), that not an iota or apex in ancient 
Scripture but has been inserted advisedly. 

Tlie passage in which the peculiarity in the authorship of pro- 
phecy, so necessary to bear in mind in questions like the present, 
IS brought most prominently before us, is the somewhat * vexatus 
locus ' in the Second Epistle of Peter (ch. i. 20), ' No prophecy of 
Scripture is of any private interpretation ' (wflt<Ta w^txpoQTg/a ypbL^yis 
IS/aj- gwiXi/dea/j- ov yiverai). Dr. E. Henderson {Divine Inspiraticfn, 
pp. 485, 486) enumerates no less than eight difierent principal 
interpretations which have been offered of this verse, comprising the 
celebrated one of Bishop Horsley, ' No prophecy is of self-solution/ 
The last of the eight, to which the learned author adds his own 
suffrage, * No prophecy is the result of private or uninspired dis- 
closure,' i. e., of the divine purposes^ appears defective chiefly in 
the sense attached to MXvois^ the force of which, as far as analogy 
can ascertain it (for the substantive is an iiiaS, Xsyoptevov in Scrip- 
ture), is much better expressed by the term in the common 
version, 'interpretation.' It is also our feeling that, to sustain 
the above rendering, the tense of the verb employed should 
have been different (eye veto, not y/verai). We agree, however, 
fully with the author (which is the more important point) in 
his gloss on the word T^iof, considering it as nearly tantamount 
to ' human.' ' No prophecy is of human interpretation,' i, e., is 
to be interpreted as if of human authorship, the term \%os rather 

tiban 
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than avOpwrnvo^ being used, as of more specific reference to indi- 
vidual authors. 

Now this character of prophecy, which is accounted for in the 
following verse, must be taken as distinguishing it not merely 
from human compositions generally, but even from other inspired 
compositions. The highest form of inspiration presided over the 
production of prophecy. In the historical or in the didactic por- 
tions of Scripture it was sufficient for the sacred penmen to be 
under guidance and supervision — such supervision as should pre- 
serve them from error. Here, on the contrary, for the most part, 
direct dictation was necessary"; and we are to consider not the 
sentiments only, but even the diction as of divine origin. The 
omniscient Spirit, as in the case of Balaam (Num. xxii. 38 ; xxiii. 
5), put the very words into the mouth of its ministers, or suggested 
them to them when writing. It is plain that the subjects of pro- 
phetical announcement, speaking generally, were such as made 
this direct suggestion a matter oi necessity. Events in the distant 
ftiturity far beyond any human ken — combinations in the great 
lottery, as to us it seems, of the world far exceeding any finite 
powers of calculation— K)n such subjects the writers could have no 
opinion of their own. We know from good authority (see 1 Pet. 
i. 11) that they derived only general impressions from the revela- 
tions of which they were the ' medii :' 

* Visions of glory filled their aching sight, 
And unborn ages crowded on their soul.' 

But it was not given them so to master these phenomena as to 
present them in the order of their own preference. Tlie frequent 
abruptness of their transitions shows the constraint which was lying 
on their faculties — ^an abruptness, one would think, almost as 
painful to themselves as it is embarrassing to their readers. The 
objects of prophecy are brought before us, accordingly, rather in 
pictorial than narratory connection. Distinct trains of events 
appear on the same canvass, and the precise lines of separation 
of the foreground from the background are often obscure. 

It must be confessed that the discovery of these boundary lines 
is one of the most difficult problems in theological science. That 
there is a fore and a background in prophecy — in other words, 
that it has often a double sense — we are surprised that any who 
are familiar with the nature of the New Testament citations 
should question. The application made by the apostle (Heb. i. 5) 
of the well-known promise to David ^ appears to us decisive of the 
point. That the primary reference of this promise is to Solomon 

*» See 2 Sam. vii. 12-16, particularly ver. 14, * I will be his father and he shall 
be my son.' 
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and his immediate descendants, none, we presume, will doubt. 
Tlie Hebrew monarch himself expressly speaks of it as having 
received fulfilment in his own person. This be does not in a single 
dubious expression, but once and again (see 1 Kings viii. 15-20). 
Notwithstanding, we are riven to understand, and that by the 
concurrent voice of the Old and New Testaments, that ' a greater 
than Solomon is here.' The testimony of the ancient church we 
may collect with suflScient certainty from Ps. Ixxxix. and cxxxii. ; 
we have the testimony of Peter in his Pentecostal sermon (see Acts 
ii. 29, 30) ; the testimony of Paul in the passage above. It may 
be observed that both the latter references are professedly of an 
argumentative nature ; but the evidence from the Psalms, though 
indirect, is not the less valuable. 

Another indisputable instance, as we cannot but think, of a 
double reference in prophecy may be found in the prediction of 
the virgin and her miraculous offspring (Isa. vii.), so often already 
referred to. We have given our reasons for understanding a tem- 
Doral reference in this prediction already ; for its spiritual and 
Messianic reference we may again auote the united authority of 
Old and New Testament. As to me latter, passing by, as our 
argument requires us, any evidence furnished by the citations in 
Matt. i. 22, and Hebrews ii. 13, we would point to the additional 
citation from Isa. ix. in Matt. iv. 15, 16. The passage thus quoted, 
though distant by a chapter from the one in which our prediction 
occurs, is yet plainly a part of the same entire prophecy. When 
we examine other parts of this prophecy, the most cogent reasons 
present themselves for regarding the * Immanuel ' of the prediction 
as far more than an ordinary child. In chap. viii. 8, he is recog- 
nized as the indubitable Lord and Sovereign of the kingdom; 
and in the succeeding chapter, ver. 6, 7, the prophet bres^s out 
into the following impassioned strain of utterance respecting him : 
* Unto us a child is bom, unto us a son is given ; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his government and 
peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom, to order it and to establish it with judgment and 
justice, from henceforth even for ever.' Is it necessary that we 
should stay to examine thie exposition which would restrict ex- 
pressions like these to a son of Ahaz or of Isaiah ? If to notice 
such an opinion is to refute it, we not only have forced upon m 
the idea of a double fulfilment of prophecy, but see that the 
secondary fulfilment may be an object of expectation even pricw to 
the completion of the primary. 

A he question now naturally arises. What is the relation of 
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these two fulfilments to each other? Will the distinction of 
typical and antitypical, as some have thought, explain it ? Ac- 
cording to the commonly received notion, the relation of type and 
antitype is not unlike that of two concentric circles ; the one 
differs in magnitude from the other, but in magnitude only. It 
is thus conceived by many, that a typical prophecy will apply, as 
a whole, equally to a type and its antitype, the sole difference 
being in emphasis and degree. Taking a prophetical description, 
such interpreters will explain the expressions throughout, first in 
a lower and then in a higher sense ; they consider each expression 
of double applicability. If it were not beneath the dignity of the 
subject to represent a prophecy as a theological equation, it 
would be argued by such divines that each fulfilment must satisfy 
all the data of the equation. Are examples of such prophecy 
to be met with ? We feel compelled ourselves, after much ex- 
amination, to express our entire disbelief of their existence. So 
far from a perfect parallelism existing between the two references 
of a prophecy, the fact rather is that both the nearer and more 
remote objects of reference have each important points to which 
nothing corresponds in the other. We would not affirm abso- 
lutely, that no prophecy as a whole is applicable either to type or 
antitype ; but we have yet to learn that there is any applicable 
throughout to both. It is commonly a few only of the expressions 
which obstinately demand a secondary and higher fulfilment ; the 
remaining expressions as obstinately refuse it. To take the two 
examples on which we were recently commenting, what could 
we make, if attempting to pursue ' the evangehc application of 
the prophecy in 2 Samuel vii., of such language as that in ver. 14, 
latter part, and of ver. 15 : — * If he commit iniquity, I will 
chasten him with the rod of men, and with the stripes of the 
children of men. But my mercy shall not depart from him, as 
I took it from Saul, whom I put away before thee.' A case is 
here supposed as of probable occurrence, which could by no 
possibilil^ arise in relation to the Messiah. In the prophecy of 
Isaiah, en. vii., if the Virgin and child of ver. 14 have their true 
originals in the facts of tne Christian incarnation, the butter and 
honey of ver. 15 have no less theirs in those of the Jewish 
history. Particulars of want of applicability to the Messiah, 
simik^ to the one just noticed in 2 Samuel, may be observed 
in the prophetic Psalms xl. and Ixix. (See Ps. xl. 12, Ixix. 5.) 

We are of opinion that the correspondences of typical theology 
have been built up into a system by some divines, far more than 
Scripture will warrant. For the technical sense which is now 
attached to the word type, the Greek substantive (xxia seems 
rather the Scripture equivalent (see Gol. ii. 17; Heb. x. 1). 

Q 2 The 
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The term Tuiros, if we mistake not, is only once so 
the New Testament, viz., to our first parent (see Rom. v. 14) :— 
* Who is a figure (ri^os) of him that was to come.' It is ob- 
servable that in the illustration by the apostle of this typical 
relation, for one particular of resemblance which is given, tiiere 
are two of contrariety. A like proportion may be noticed else- 
where (see Heb. iii. 1-5) in his comparison of Christ and Moses. 
We presume that the proprieties of systematic typology would 
regard the two patriarchs mentioned, as being, in the latter 
respect, not types. Be this as it may, the partial nature of the 
resemblance (which, properly considered, will be found only the 
necessary result of human imperfection) may be allowed to throw 
some light on the but partial applicability of prophetic descriptions. 
Whether prophetic or historical, it was impossible that any single 
description of human actors should adequately represent him, 
whose person and character were alike ' wonderfiil ' — who was at 
once the root and the offspring of David, the 'Son of Man' and 
the ' Son of God,' the Lion and the Lamb, rich yet poor, the 
man of sorrows and the Lord of glory — ^in a word, in whom cha- 
racters of subordination of all kinds were combined with characters 
of supremacy. 

The determination of the nature of the unity belon^ng to 
the double prophecies, we have admitted, is yet a desideratum 
to be furnisned. In professing our own adhesion to what may 
be styled the ' complemental ' hypothesis, to which, in our judg- 
ment, the language of the apostle respecting a veil (2 Cor. iii. 15) 
afibrds some countenance, we have no wish to dis^ise that it is a 
mitigation of diflBiculties only which must thus be hoped for. The 
efiect of the veil on Moses' face was rather to obscure his features 
than to conceal them ; and thus there are many portions of ancient 
prophecy, the meaning of which an ignorance of Christian revela- 
tions will not so much nihilise as reduce and dilute. We may 
compare a prophecy of this description to a chamber with an 
exterior and an interior compartment, with double doors there- 
fore, and double locks. A key, simple in construction, shall 
open the exterior of these doors. We have then access into 
the outer sanctuary. But beyond this there is an inner cabinet, 
a holy of holies, replenished with far higher mysteries and far 
more costly furniture. To admit into this cabinet is needed, 
as was fitting, a key of far different workmanship and greater 
complicity. Such a key, however, is Christ to the intricacies 
of the ancient prophetic oracles. Whether these oracles respect 
the fortunes of the ' house of David,' or other similar futurities, 
only the circumstances of his life, only the glories of his reign, 
will give them their just significance. After applying them to 

events 
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events in the then approaching future, there is still a residuum 
of meaning in them requiring to be filled up. Without some 
further and higher fulfilment, not a few of the expressions 
which they contain must be pronounced hyperbolic, and of the 
figures turgid. It is this complemental fulfilment, then, which 
the gospel economy, with its wondrous occurrences, supplies. 
Exaggeration here becomes sobriety, and figures melt into facts ; 
the prose of the narrative outdoes the poetry of the prophecy. 

We must add, that we see no propriety in applying any of the 
above remarks to such quotations of prophetical Scripture as those 
in Hosea and Jeremiah, before noticed. How will any considera- 
tions of tjrpe and antitypes, for example, aid us in explaining the 
application of the former's language respecting the Exodus, to the 
return of our Lord from Egypt ? Israel, as a nation, was not so 
much a type of Christ as of the Christian church. This is an 
analogy recognized in almost every book of the New Testament, 
and than which there is none more certain. If language allusive 
to the Exodus could adumbrate, therefore, anything, it would be 
the spiritual deliverance obtained for Christians from the efiects 
of sins. The iron fiimace of Egypt has its counterpart in the 
worse than iron bondage of Satan, himself the true antitype of 
the Egyptian king. Dr. Pye Smith pleads,^ that the Exodus, 
with its whole preceding train of miracles, or succeeding, was, in 
order to the manifestation in the fulness of time, of a future 
Redeemer ; that the one liberation would not have taken place, 
but with a view to the other. This remark, however, is obviously 
equally applicable to the whole series of acts of power and of merit, 
of which the Christian redemption is made up. There is no 
special relation in the Jewish deliverance — i. e., considered as a 
means to an end — to the particular incident of our Lord's depar- 
ture from Egypt. It was equally necessary, in this point of view, 
to his birth at Bethlehem, his sojourn at Nazareth, and to his 
visits to Capernaum. It was, in fact, not less related to his journey 
into Egypt than to his return from it. 

There remains, theUj no other resource to explain the nature of 
quotations like the present, but the third hypothesis which we 
mentioned — that of accommodation. The practice of accommo- 
dation has been so common in writers and speakers of every age, 
that a temperate resort to it in the books of the New Testament 
ought to occasion no surprise. Our Lord himself may be con- 
sidered to iiave set an example of it to his disciples. His appli- 
cation of the proverb which he quoted at Nazareth, * Physician, heal 
thyself,' can scarcely be considered as q«ite agreeable to its original 



« Scnp. Teat., vol. i., p. 369, edit. 1829. 

purpor 
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f)urport. The use made by the apostle Paul of the Psalmist's 
anguage respecting the heavenly bodies (see Rom. x. 18, com- 
pared with Psalm xix. 3), is again a plain instance of accommo- 
dation. No Israelite of ancient times, we are confident, in reading 
the above passage, could have, for a moment, in his thoughts the 
travels and progress of the future missionaries of the gospel. The 
quotation is of the nature of an extract from a classical author ; 
the application of a familiar form of words to a new subject As 
a fiirther clear example of accommodation, we may cite from the 
same chapter the use made by the apostle of the energetic lan- 
guage of Moses, formerly addressed to his countrymen (see Rom. 
X. 6-8, compared with Deut xxx. 12-14). 

The difficulty which is felt by many in regarding any of the 
evangelists' quotations as simple accommodations arises, probably, 
from their almost uniform use of the term ' fulfilment ' in intro- 
ducing tliem. Enemies to evangelical theology have not hesitated 
to connect with their application of this term the imputation of 
either ignorance or fraud. Their insinuation is, that the evan- 
gelists either believed themselves, or wished their readers to 
believe, in the Messianic character of such quotation. The first 
part of the alternative may be considered as the Unitarian version 
of the charge ; the latter as the infidel version. Now in judging 
of the fairness of this imputation, some weight, we think, is due to 
the fact that the books in which this term is most freely used were 
not written with a professed probative aim. The readers for whom 
Matthew's Gospel was designed did not need to be convinced of 
Jesus's Messiahship, being already believers. We prefer, how- 
ever, reljdng chiefly on internal evidence. Let us recur to the 
case of alleged fulfilment before noticed in John xviii. 9 : ' Jesus 
answered, I have told you that I am he : if therefore ye seek me, 
let these so their way, that the saying midit be fulfilled which he 
spake, " Of those whom thou gavest me I have lost none," ' In 
what other light can we regard this quotation than as a case of 
avoioed accommodation ? The words, it will be recollected, are 
cited from only the preceding chapter. To suppose that, within 
this brief interval, the evangelist wished to steal a conclusion on 
his readers, is really ridiculous. It would be no less so to seek 
any typical relation between the two passages. To represent the 
retrospective aspect of the words as typical of the prospective would 
be to make our Saviour a type of himself; it would be to make 
one event in his life typical of another event in his life ; nay, ftir- 
ther, it would be to make the more important typical of the less 
important, the spiritual, of -the carnal. For such an inversion of 
the understood laws of typical theology no one surely will contend. 
Another instance of alleged fulfilment to which we think it well 

to 
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to invite renewed attention is that of the descriptive language — 
Isaiah liii. 4 quoted Matthew viiL 17. The same passage we find 
afterwards quoted by another inspired writer (1 Peter ii. 24) in the 
sense usually attached to the words. What unworthy motive then, 
we would ask, can we conceive to have prompted the evangelist's 
departure from the received meaning ? As to any theological bias 
which some may suppose to have influenced him, this would lead 
him surely rather to find evangelical applications where they were 
not, than to neglect them where they were. The Messiahship of 
Jesus would not sufier or gain either by one application or the 
other. We cannot but regard, then, the figurative use of the 
term fulfilment in this passage as of transparent perspicuity. The 
accommodation, as in the previous instance, is undisguised. 

It may be said that if we accept a diluted sense of the term 
fulfilment in one mstance we can have no certainty of its natural 
and proper use in any ; or we may be asked, sceptically. What 
criterion we have to propose for distinguishing the two ? Our 
answer to this query will be, that adaptation in every case must 
be held conclusive proof of design. The principles of revealed 
theology presuppose those of natural, and it is sufficient defence of 
the New Testament writers, in allowing themselves such a licence 
of diction, that they have furnished their readers with the means 
of discovering and correcting it. Not studious to block up every 
possible avenue to misunderstanding, they speak as to wise men, 
capable of exercising judgment on what they say. 

We are not aware that the descent from the idea of proper fiil- 
filment in v^npicu and its cognates to th^,t of accommodation is 
greater than may be observed in the usage of some other Scripture 
terms. The wide divergence of the meanings of the particle 7va 
from one another we have already glanced at. We properly 
understand, in general, by the phrase, ' the day of the Lord,' a 
phrase so often occurring in the New Testament, the day of final 
judgment ; but its manifest reference is frequently to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. A similar observation is applicable to the 
descriptions given us of the coming of Christ. Even the idiomatiq 
expressions of Scripture, expressions commonly so precise and 
definite in their import, are not without shades of difierence in 
different places. The formula Kar avSqcjiroVf e. g. {as a man, or 
after the manner of men) is used both with and without the implied 
idea of imperfection ; it is applied sometimes to human example^ 
sometimes to human authority/ {see Romans iii. 5 ; vi. 19 ; 1 Cor. 
ix. 8 ; XV. 32). Where is the wonder, then, if a stiff uniformity 
has not been observed in the use of the term fulfilment? We 
must claim the same liberty for the evangelists and apostles as 
writers which they claimed for themselves as men : *Have we not 

power,' 
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power,' &c. (see 1 Cor. ix. 4). A rigid adhesion to the law of 
litercUity was no more to be exacted of them in composition than a 
rigid adhesion to the law of necessity when they ate or drank. 

The question of the moral utility of quotations like those which 
have been before us — a difficulty which, perhaps, will still be felt 
to belong to the accommodation hypothesis — must not, we think, 
be pressed too nicely. In the Epistles it is easy to see that they 
often subserve the forcible expression of thought, on which prin- 
ciple we would account for botn the instances found in Romans x. 
Sometimes they appear employed as convenient formulae of tran- 
sition from one thought to another — inserviunt continuandce orationi 
It is thus we would explain the quotation, respecting which expo- 
sitors have so much differed, in Hebrews ii. 6, 7, 8, taken from 
Psalm viii. : * But one in' a certain place testified, saying, " Lord, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him ? or the son of man," ' 
&c. We have never been able to persuade ourselves that the 
apostle is here interpreting the Psalm of the Messiah ; in our 
view, he simply introduces the extract from it, for the convenience 
of several phrases in it, which he afterwards uses. A clear instance 
of his introduction of a quotation with such an aim we have in 
2 Cor. vi. 2, not to mention other passages. 

We are well aware that neither of these explanations will apply 
to the texts quoted as fulfilled by the evangelists, these quotations 
being plainly related to the preceding matter rather than to the 
succeeding. Why may we not, however, trace such quotations 
backwards to an instinctive feeling? We would beg here to 
transcribe, and with a. view to no ludicrous effect, the account 
given by the immortal Bunyan of the composition of his Pilgrim. 

' It came from mine own heart ; so to my head, 
And thence into my fingers trickled ; 
Then to my pen : from whence immediately 
On paper I did dribble it daintily.' 

In a somewhat similar process we fancy we see the whole ra- 
tionale of our evangelist's quotations. It is artlessly remarked 
by the evangelist John, after relating an interesting incident in 
our Lord's life, that his disciples remembered that it was written, 
* The zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.* What more than such 
a law of memory is required to account lor the quotations of Mat- 
thew ? As the striking applicability of the passage in Hosea, for 
example, was the cause oi its recurrence to the evangelist's mind, 
so was his confidence in the sympathetic approval of his readers the 
cause of his insertion of it. It does not condemn this insertion that 
it appears to answer no purpose either of ' doctrine, or reproof, or 
correction, or instruction in righteousness' (see 2 Tim. iii. 16). 

The 
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apostle's previous remark respecting the universal utility of 
iture can scarcely be extended to every single Scripture ex- 
ion ; there is a possibility of utilitarian excess in religious as 
as in other inquiries. Our Saviour on one occasion (see 
i. xxvi. 8-10) found it necessary to rebuke a tendency of 
dnd in his disciples; and it appears to us that, as in that 
ice, a cui'bono scrupulosity is never more pitiful than 

it would grudge contributions of respect to him. 'Nihil 
icommodi,' says Calvin, in relation to another quoted passage, 
lusiones in verbis [scriptor] quaerat, ad omandam praesentem 
m.' Whether the evangeUst (which is doubtful) designed 

quotations any use of ornament or not, we may be sure that 
)uld regard such deflections of Scripture words from their 
lal purport, less as perversions than as, so to speak, conse- 
ns of them. * Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive 
; — ^and honour and glory and blessing.' The riches of revela- 
10 less than of nature are most appropriately his. Adapta- 
of prophetical poetry to evangelical narrative resemble the 
iful setting of a costly gem. They are the wise man's 
es of gold in pictures of silver ' (C)DD JIVDttfDl IHT TTIBn) 

XXV. 11. For ourselves, we confess, in reading a dry 
lie treatise, such as that of Pearson on the Creed, we have 
16 refreshment of an occasional happy adaptation of this kind 

like that of an oasis in the wilderness. We conclude by 
ttg one of the Bishop's best. ' This,' says he, ' is the great 
of a Christian, — that Christ rising from the dead hath ob- 
l the power and is become the pattern of the resurrection.' 

breaker is come up before them : they have broken up and 
i through the gate, and are gone out by it, and their king 
pass before them, and the Lord on the head of them.' ^ 

larson on the Creed, Dobson's edition, page 404. A still more felicitous 
ition is that of Ezekiel xliv. 2 to the Catholic tenet of the virginity. * As if,* 
le Bishop, * the gate of the sanctuary in the prophet Ezekiel were to be under- 
>f her.* This gate, &c., page 263. 
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THE COMMENTATORS/ 

No. I. 

MATTHEW HENRY. 

By William Lindsay Alezandeb, D.D., Edinburgh. 

Among the Commentaries which have been written in the English 
language upon the whole, or the greater portion of the Bible, The 
Exposition of the Old and New Testament^ bjr Matthew Henry, 
must be allowed to occupy a high, if not the highest place. This 
work haa now been before the public for considerably more than 
a century; it has been widely circulated and extensively read 
wherever tiie English language prevails ; it has been the store- 
house whence many a profitaJble sermon and many a felicitous 
illustration of sacred truth has been drawn ; and it has formed the 
favourite closet-book of pious individuals, from the monarch^ to 
the peasant. ^Of the high estimation in which it has been held by 
the most competent judges it would be easy to fill many pages 
with testimomals. It may suffice, however, to quote here m 
opinion of two distinguished divines,, one of whom has himself pro- 
duced a Commentary upon the Scriptures, and the other of wnom 
enjoys the highest reputation as a man of sound judgment, ex- 
quisite taste, and accurate scholarship, whilst both possessed the 
advantage of forming their opinion from amidst tne advanced 
biblical science and improved exegesis of recent times. The 
former of these. Dr. Adam Clarke, says of Mr. Henry's Exposition, 
' it is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly pious and 
practical, and has contributed much to diffuse the knowledge of 
the Scriptures among the common people — for whose sakes it was 
chiefly written.'^ A still higher estimate of it was formed by the 
other individual to whom I have alluded, the late Robert HaJl, of 
whom his biographer records, that ' for the last two years [of his 
life] he read daily two chapters of Matthew Henry's Commentary. 
As he proceeded, he felt increasing interest and pleasure, admiring 
the copiousness, variety, and pious ingenuity of the thoughts ; the 
simplicity, strength, and pregnancy of the expressions.'*^ To 

* This is the first of an intended series of papers on the * Commentators/ British 
and Foreign, by different contributors. — Editor. 

^ The attachment of His Majesty George III. to Henry's Commentary is well 
known. 

•^ General Preface to his Commentary, p. 9, edit. 1836. 

d Works, vol. vi., 8vo. edit, p. 101. 

these 
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these testimonies may be added that of one of the most learned 
and thoughtful theologians of the present day, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Hare, who, referring to Henry's note on John vii. 39, 
says ^ it has the genial freshness and the richness in scriptural 
illustration which characterise his excellent Commentary.'* Of a 
work so widely esteemed, and by the most competent Judges so 
highly valued, it may be worth while to attempt a brief historical 
and critical notice. 

Matthew Henry commenced his Exposition in the closing part 
of the year 1704, whilst he was minister at Chester; and two 
years afterwards (Nov. 1706) the first part of it, comprising the 
rentateuch, was published in one volume folio. A second volume, 
extending to the close of the historical books, was ready by the 
middle of 1708 ; a third, comprising the poetical books, was pub- 
lished in March, 1710 ; a fourth, including the Prophets, and thus 
finishing the Old Testament, appeared in the middle of 1712, 
after he had settled at Hackney ; a fifth volume, embracing the 
Gospels and Acts, was ready by the end of April, 1714 ; and 
some progress had been made by him in preparing a sixth, which 
was designed to include the Epistles, when nis valuable life was 
cut short by death on the 22nd of Jime, 1714. The notes which 
he had written on the Romans were so complete as to need only 
to be epitomized and arranged, which was done by Dr. John 
Evan^; and his design was carried out to completion by the 
labours of others of his friends and admirers, who took each one of 
the remaining books of the New Testament, and endeavoured to 
write a commentary on it in Henry's style and method^ and in 
some cases with the help of notes which he had left behind or 
which had been taken down in short-hand from his pulpit exposi- 
tions. The parties thus employed, with the portion executed by 
each, were tne following : — Mr. Simon Browne, 1 Cor. ; Mr, 
Daniel Mayo, 2 Cor. ; Mr. Joshua Bayes, Galatians ; Mr. 
Samuel Rosewell, Ephesians ; Dr. William Harris, Philippians 
and Colossians ; Mr. Daniel Mayo, 1 and 2 Thessalonians ; Mr. 
Benjamin Andrews Atkinson, 1 and 2 Timothy ; Mr. Jeremiah 
Smith, Titus and Philemon ; Mr. William Tong, Hebrews ; Dr. 
S. Wright, James ; Mr. Zech. Merrill, 1 Peter ; Mr. Joseph 
Hill, 2 Peter ; Mr. John Reynolds, 1, 2, and 3 John ; Mr. John 
Billingsby, Jude ; Mr. W. long. Revelations. 

From the above statement it appears that the part of the Com- 
mentary executed by Mr. Henry was the work of somewhat less 
than ten years, during which time he was also laboriously occupied 
as a pastor, firat in the country, afterwards in the metropolis. It 

« Mission of the Comforter, vol. ii., p. 467. 

was 
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was during this interval also that he published the greater part of 
his minor works, consisting chiefly of sermons and devotional 
pieces. As the entire MS. of his Exposition was in his autograph, 
and was printed as originally written, without transcription or any 
corrector s revisal, the amount of steady, patient, and deliberative 
laboiu" expended upon it by the author in preparing it must have 
been prodigious ; and were there nothing else to signalise the 
book we might well point to it as a remarkable monument of how 
much a resolute purpose and an economical arrangement of time 
may enable a man to accomplish in the way of literary composition 
even amid the pressure of many other duties.^ Such diligence 
forms an excellent commentary on his own exhortation addressed 
to yoimg ministers, 'Whatever you do, take heed of idleness. 
That is the devil's anvil on which he hammers out many tempta- 
tions.' And we can easily believe such a man to have been per- 
fectly in earnest when he prayed thus, — ' God by his grace help 
me to Jill up time — ^to be busy while working-time lasts. « 

When Matthew Henry devoted himself to the work of an expo- 
sition of Scripture he undertook a task for the successful accom- 
plishment of which a combination of several qualifications — ^literary, 
intellectual, and spiritual — is requisite. Of these he happily 
possessed no slender amount. 

Without being what could be called a profound or extensive 
scholar, his literary attainments were hignly respectable. He 
had been in early youth introduced to the study of the classical 
languages, and was, even in those days of vast scholarship, reputed 
more than an average proficient in Greek and Roman literature. 
This department of study he does not appear to have prosecuted 
to any extent after he entered upon the duties of the ministry, but 
his writings bear everywhere traces of his early familiarity with 
the ancient authors, and in his Exposition he frequently applies 
his classical reminiscences with much felicity to the elucidation of 
a passage of Scripture. At a very early period also he became 
acquainted with the Hebrew, and during his career of preparatory 
study he made himself also master of the French. From the first 
he was a great reader, and being possessed of a capacious and 
retentive memory he was enabled to lay up a vast store of profit- 
able materials upon which he could at all times draw for illus- 
tration or proof. His knowledge of human nature also was 

f From a rough calculation I conclude that he must have produced on an average 
every day, during these 9^ years, matter sufficient to fill a folio page of letter-press. 
This, from a man who had other and onerous duties to discharge, who was often 
leaving home on duty, who was continually printing something else, and whose 
work was of a kind that required him to occupy time by consulting a number of 
books at every stage, is a feat of no ordinary magnitude. 

8 Life of Williams, p. 175, 176. 

remarkably 
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remarkably extensive and exact; he had closely observed the 
phenomena of individual and social life, for which (in addition to 
what he learned as a Christian pastor) his residence in the metro- 
polis at an early period of his career, as a student at Gray's Inn, 
and his frequenting of the courts of law whilst there, had aflForded 
him important opportunities ; he had stored up the result of these 
observations ; he had condensed them into many a pithy gnome 
and apophthemn ready to be enunciated whenever occasion de- 
manded ; and ne thus came to the exposition of that Book which 
more than any other unfolds the peculiarities and deals with the 
necessities of man's nature, furnished with an invaluable key to 
the meaning and index to the application of many of its state- 
ments. Perhaps in nothing does his Exposition more highly com- 
mend itself to the reader than in the innumerable felicitous 
elucidations which it supplies of the bearing of passages of 
Scripture upon the feehngs, experience, and conduct of men. 

Henry's prosecution of the study of the law, to which he de- 
voted rather more than a year (from April, 1685, to June, 1686), 
was of advantage to him in reference to his great work in another 
way besides that just mentioned. It trained him to the work of 
documentary exposition, and it put him in possession of many 
important principles capable of being advantageously applied to 
the elucidation of Scriptiu'e. The study of law is chiefly the study 
of the meaning of written documents — prepared for the purpose of 
being understood, but frequently involved in obscurity in conse- 
quence of obsolete phraseology, allusions to past customs, assump- 
tions the grounds of which do not readily appear, and other such 
like causes. The work of the student in such a case is principally 
one of interpretation. His task is to get at the exposition of the 
statute upon grounds which will bear examination ; and the highest 
achievement of his science is to evolve from the words of the edict 
the sense which the framers of that edict meant that these words 
should involve. Now this is exactly, mutatis mutandis, the busi- 
ness of the Biblical expositor. His duty is to bring out the sense 
. of Scripture, so as to put the reader in possession of exactly the 
idea which the writer meant to convey ; and the highest effort of 
his skill must be expended upon this. For such an ofiice it is 
easy to see that experience in the interpretation of legal docu- 
ments must form a valuable preliminary training, especially as the 
case of the legal student is not one which admits of that hasty 
dogmatism, into which the undisciplined student of Biblical inter- 
pretation is apt from various causes to be betrayed. That Mr. 
Henry's early legal studies were of advantage to him in the way 
of preparing him for his duties as a Biblical expositor, may be 
justly inferred from the clearness of statement, the precision of 

arrangement, 
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arrangement, and the skilful management of details by which his 
Exposition is marked. 

Besides this, the knowledge he aojuired of the general principles 
of law proved of service to him in his studies of Scripture. Much 
of the phraseology of the Bible is legal, and it is full of alluaoiis 
to forensic usages ; so that the expositor who comes to the study 
of it possessed of a familiarity with legal formulae and practices, 
enjoys an important advantage over others for the due under- 
standing of it. In the case of Henry, it is hardly possible to 
avoid noticing the frequency with whicn he draws upon his know- 
ledge of law for the elucddation of passages of Scripture. Thus, 
for mstance, on Matt, xviii. 23-27, ne commences his remarks in 
these words : ' Every sin we commit is a debt to God ; not like 
a debt to an equal, contracted by buying or borrowing, but to a 
superior ; like a debt to a prince when a recognizance is forfeited, 
or a penalty incurred by a breach of the law or a breach of the 
peace ; like the debt of a servant to his master by withholding his 
service, wasting his lord's goods, breaking his indentures, and in- 
curring the penalty. We are all debtors ; we owe satisfaction, 
and are liable to the process of the law.' Again, on the same 
passage, he observes that ^ sinners are insolvent debtors ; the 
Scripture, which concludeth all under sin, is a statute of bank- 
ruptcy against us.' So also on chap. xxii. 15, he says of the 
attempt of the Jews to * entangle ' our Lord by their questions, 
that their ^ design was to bring him into such a dilemma that he 
must make himself liable to the displeasure, either of the Jewish 
multitude or of the Romish magistrate ; let him take which side 
of the question he will, he shall run himself into a praemunire ; 
and so they will gain their point and make bis own tongue to fall 
upon him.' Once more, on Matt. xxiv. 51, he has the following 
striking elucidation of the expression, ' Appoint him his portion 
with the hypocrites :' — ' Hell is the proper place of hypocrites. 
They are, as it were, the freeholders ; other sinners are but inmates 
with them, and have but a portion of their misery.' All these 
instances of legal allusion and phraseology are hastily culled from 
the notes upon a few consecutive chapters, and may therefore 
serve to support what I have said above as to the frequency with 
which Mr. Henry drew upon his recollection of what he had 
learned at Gray's Inn in his subsequent labours as an expositor 
of Scripture. 

There was much also in Henry's intellectual endowments which 
fitted him for the task of expoimding the Bible. He possessed 
great natural acuteness and discrimination ; his memory, as 
already observed, was singularly capacious and ready ; his judg- 
ment was sound and practical ; his apprehension wa» quick ; and 

he 
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he had enough of fancy to aid him in the tracing of analogies, 
and the application of passages to illustrate cases, without so 
much as might have seduced him into extravagance or reverie. 
Hence his Commentary is pervaded by a vein of good sense and 
practical utility, which has proved one of its principal attractions 
to readers of intelligence and piety. Though abounding with 
quaint remarks, and combinations of thought which provoke a 
smile — ^the efflux of a quiet but copious fountain of humour that 
welled forth in the more hidden regions of his intellectual deve- 
lopment — ^his pages contain no idle conceits, no far-fetched hypo- 
theses, no visionary and fantastic dreams ; all is clear, simple, 
judicious, and practical. The reader has never to search for the 
author's meaning ; though entirely unadorned, nothing can be more 
perspicacious than his style. Nor is there the slightest confusion 
apparent in his thoughts ; whether we agree with him or not, we 
know exactly what his ideas were, and feel that we are dealing 
with one who, before he attempted to instruct others, took all due 
pains to present to his own mind a distinct and definite conception 
of what he meant to convey. 

But, perhaps, it was in his spiritual endowments that Henry's 
great and peculiar qualification as a Biblical expositor lay. He 
was a man of deep devotion and sincere piety, both of which he 
had imbibed, and was in the habit of sustaining, from the treasures 
of Scripture. He was not only eminently religious, but his reli- 
gion was altogether of a Biblical cast. A stranger alike to that 
religion which is merely sentimental, and to that which deals only 
in cold speculation, he sought to sustain his spiritual life by that 
rich and substantial food wnich the All-wise Master has provided 
in the storehouse of his word for the members of the household of 
fidtb. He * obeyed from the heart that mould of doctrine into 
which he had been delivered.' Scriptural truth and feeling had 
become incorporated with his entire inner life. The phraseology 
of the Bible was to him not so much a lesson he had to study, as 
the bluest and forciblest utterance of thoughts and emotions that 
dwelt continually in his own bosom. Hence he came to the ex- 
pounding of it to others with a sort of congeniality of mind which 
was of admirable service to him in enabling him to set forth the 
sentiments it contains. He considered the statements of the 
sacred writers from the same spiritual stand-point with themselves. 
He was, as it were, already ' joined with them in one spirit ;' he 
had a strong and pervading sympathy with them which wonderfiilly 
opened to him their meaning. They and he had associated so long 
and so intimately, that he could catch their intention from signs 
which others either did not notice or cpuld not understand. He 
had thus, to a large extent, that exegetical tact for which Calvin 

has 
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has been so much and so justly lauded as an expositor of Scrip- 
ture ; which is to be traced in the latter principally to the same 
source as in the former, viz., his sincere, enUghtened, and tho- 
roughly biblical piety. No qualification is of more value to the 
interpreter than this. Sympathy with the writer is a guide to his 
meaning, for the want of which nothing can fully compensate. It 
is to this we are to ascribe the undoubted success of many un- 
learned men as biblical interpreters ; and the fact that on many 
difficult passages such men as Henry and others whose learning 
was not remarkable, cast a flood of light, where a Gesenius or a 
Hitzig, with all their prodigious reading, only succeed in making 
darkness visible. 

In connection with this part of the subject I must not omit to 
mention that Henry devoutly acted upon the maxim of Wiclif, 
that the interpreter of Scripture ' must be a man of prayer.'** He 
believed, with one whose writings he greatly admired and studied, 
that ' for a man solemnly to undertake the interpretation of any 
portion of Scripture without invocation of God, to be taught and 
mstructed by his Spirit, is a high provocation of Him.' * It is 
interesting to observe how in recording the progress of his work in 
his private Diary, he continually carries along with him the con- 
sciousness that it is by divine aid alone that he can hope to succeed, 
and that it is by the grace of God alone that he had been enabled 
to accomplish what he records as finished. It was ' after many 
thoughts of heart, and many prayers concerning it,' that he first 
entered upon this large undertaking ; and, as he advances, it is in 
such terms as these tliat he records his progress and his anticipa- 
tions : — 'July 19 [1705]. Through the good hand of my God 
upon me I finished Genesis; the Lord still go on with me.* 
* Dec. 7. Finished Leviticus xix ; the Lord make me learned in 
his laws.' ' Dec. 31. Having obtained help from God, I go on 
with much comfort in my Notes on the Pentateuch.' ' May 27 
[1706], Studied, preparing to begin Joshua in the strength of 
God.' 'Dec. 13. Christo auspice pergo: 'Feb. 10 [1707-8]. 
I began Ezra, a-m 9"g&J ; God go along with me.' ' June 1. After 
earnest prayer to God for his presence, I this morning began the 
third volume of Expositions.' 'April 10 [1710]. Began the 
fourth volume. Christo atispice pergo, I humbly begged the 
divine assistance, and go forth in the strength of the Lord God.' 
' Jan. 1 [1711]. What work I have to do for thee O God this 
year ; I depend upon thy grace thoroughly to assist me for it, and 
to work all my works in me ; particularly to assist me in the great 
work of my Expositions that I may write nothing that is frivolous, 

^ Milner*8 Church History ^ vol. iv., p. 134. 
' Owen, Pneumatology, p. 332. London, 1808. 8vo. 

or 
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or foreign, or foolish, or flat, that may give just offence, or lead 
any into mistakes ; but that all may be clear, and pertinent, and 
a£^cting : that I may find out genuine expositions, useful observa- 
tions, profitable matter, and acceptable words ; if it shall please 
God to spare me to go on with it. ' April 17 [1714]. Finished 
•Acts, and with it toe fifth volume. Blessed be Gfod that has 
helped me and spared me. All the praise be to God.' This was 
almost the last entry he made in his Diary : in less than ten weeks 
from this date he had rested from his labours. I have given 
only a selection of the devout utterances with which he accom- 
panied the record of his labours in that private journal ; at almost 
every stage they drop from his pen, so that his course through 
Scripture may be compared to the journeyings of the ancient pa- 
triarch, who at every place where he pitched his tent ' built an 
altar and called upon the name of the Lord.' Surely if there be 
any truth in the remark of Luther, ' Bene precasse est bene 
studuisse,' we may confidently anticipate in a work, every section 
of which was thus prepared amid the incense of devotion, a large 
amount of instructive and successfiil investigation of the lessons of 
Holy Scripture. 

• Another circumstance in Henry's favour, when addressing him- 
self to this work, was that the practice of expounding the Bible 
was one in which he was no novice. It was one in which, both in 
the family circle and from the pulpit, he had much exercised him- 
self for many years. He may, indeed, be almost said to have 
been trained in it from his youth up, and to have been an ex- 
pounder of Scripture by a sort of hereditary prerogative ; his 
venerable father, the excellent Philip Henry, having been so much 
attached to it that he made a point of regularly expounding the 
chapter read at family prayers, and recjuiring his children who 
were present to take notes of what he said.*" Of the notes taken 
by his son from these domiciliary expositions, the latter is said to 
have made ' full but judicious use ■ in his own comment upon 
Scripture.™ Matthew Henry was also in the habit of expounding 
the chapter he read at family worship, and during his ministry at 
Chester this exercise formed invariably, both morning and even- 
ing, a part of the public services of the Lord's day ; so that before 

^ An interesting specimen of these Notes, taken from a MS. in the writing of 
Matthew Henry, was published some years ago under the title of * An Exposition, 
with practical observations upon the first eleven chapters of the book of Genesis. 
By Philip Henry, M.A. London, 1839/ Henry, in referring to his own love for 
the study of Scripture, says, in the preface to the first volume of his Exposition, 

* It is that learning which it was my happiness from a child to be trained up in by 
my ever honoured father whose memory must always be very dear and precious 
unto me : he often reminded me that a good textuary is a good divine.' 

» Williams's Life, p. 235. 
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he left that 8])here of labour he had more than once explained to 
his congregation the whole of the sacred oracles.*^ It appears 
also that l^fore commencing his expo^tion of the entire Bible, he 
had been long in the practice of committing to writing explana- 
tory notes on diflFerent parts of the sacred volume. * If any desire 
to know/ says he,® * how so mean and obscure a person as 1 ajn . . 
.... came to venture upon so great a work, I can give no other 
account of it than this : It has long been my practice, what little 
time I had to spare in my study from the constant preparations 
for the pulpit, to spend it in drawing up expositions upon some 
parts of the New Testament, not so much for my own use as 
purely for my own entertainment, because I knew not how to 
employ my thoughts and time more to my satisfisu^tion. Trahit 
sua qitemque voluptas — Every man that studies hath some beloved 
study y which is his delight CL^yve any other; and this is mine.' He 
seems even to have gone the length of preparing some of them for 
the press, as appears from some extracts of letters ^ven by his 
biographer, and from the state of the MSS. which are still 
extantP 

Before engaging in his onerous undertaking Mr. Henry had 
thus laid up a copious stock of materials upon whidi to draw. 
He did not, however, neglect on that account the help which was 
to be obtained from the writings of those who had preceded him in 
this dejMirtment of sacred literature. Of these, on the contrary, he 
made diligent use, especially his friend Matthew Poole's Synopsis 
Criticorum, the Notes of ratrick, Hammond and Whitby, the 
Expositions of Calvin, and the learned researches of liehtfoot, 
Ainsworth, and Cradock. The English Annotations of Poole 
appear also to have been continually under his eye, and to these, 
indeed, he seems to have regarded his own work as in some degree 
supplementary. 

This latter circumstance is one which ought to be borne in mind 
in judging of the merits of Henry's work. Complaints have been 
sometimes made of it as containing too much sermonizing and too 
little exposition. For this there is, in point of fact, no small 
ground as Henry seldom puts forth any great effort of exegeas, 
usually contenting himself with stating in a few words the mean- 
ing of the passage which he adopts, or intimating that it may have 
more meanings than one, and then passing on to the practical 
application which it contains. But, however much the absence of 
exegetical research in his Exposition may be regretted, it is 
hardly just to make this the subject of complaint against that 
work, inasmuch as the author distinctly disavows his intention of 

° Ibid. p. 112. ° General Preface, p. 3, edit 1844. p WiUitMoo^ p. 302. 
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attemptms anything of this kind. Assuming that the annotations 
of Poole nad ' got into most hands/ and believing that for the 
purpose of explanation they were of ' admirable use,' he deter- 
mined * industriouslv to decline, as much as he could,' what is to 
be found there ; ' for I would not,' he adds, ' actum agere— do 
what is done ; nor (if I may be allowed to borrow the Apostle's 
words) boast of things made ready to our handJ As an expositor, 
therefore, he rarely dwells on the meaning of phrases, or the 
clearing of difficulties ; and though he occasionally refers to dif- 
ferent views having been taken of a passage, he hardly ever 
attempts to decide, upon any other than tne most general grounds, 
which is to be preferred. His principal aim as an interpreter of 
Scripture is directed to the analysis under distinct heads of the 
train of thought or narrative furnished by the sacred writers. He 
sedulously endeavours to ascertain the connection of each passage 
with the preceding context, to gather the general scope of it, and 
to present the whole under such an arrangement as shall convey 
to the reader an adequate view of the intention and purport of 
the passage. In this, it must be acknowledged that he occa- 
sionaJly fails, and that his minute subdivisions, as well as his 
transpositions of the writer's statements, sometimes obscure or 
pervert rather than explain the meaning. In general, however, 
ne succeeds in his design, and after all that has been said of his 
want of exegesis, we believe there are few commentaries from the 
perusal of which we shall carry away a more distinct and correct 
view of the general design and purport of a passage than from 
his. 

After explanation came, in Henry's estimation, the application 
of the trutns educed. ' When the stone is rolled away from the 
well's mouth,' says he, ' by a critical explication of the text, still 
there are those who would both drink themselves and water their 
flocks ; but they complain that the well is deep, and they have 
nothing to draw ; how then shall they come by this living water? 
Some such,' he adds, ' may, perhaps, find a bucket here, or water 
drawn to tiieir hands ; and pleased enough shall I be with this 
office of the Gibeonites, to draw water for the congregation of the' 
Lord out of these wells of salvation.' These are not the words of 
a ' feigned humility.' No one can peruse his Exposition without 
perceiving that they express the genuine feeling of his heart, and 
that in the humbler office of suggesting the practical application 
of Scripture to the circumstances and wants of the reader, he 
enjoys far more of liberty and delight than in the higher duties of 
the expositor. The passage we have quoted may be taken also 
as a characteristic specimen of the style in which his practical 
observations are for the most part presented ; its point, its quaint- 

R 2 ness, 
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ness, its interweaving of the language of Scripture with that of 
the author, its transient and allusory spiritualizations of Seriptnre 
incident — so different from the minute, heayy, and fantastic per- 
yersions of the word of God to which this name is ofien applieid— 
and its homely, vet not ungraceful, phraseology are all eminently 
characteristic of those practical observations, the use of which it 
is designed to explain and defend. 

I have no doubt that it is to the practical department of his 
work that Henry has been principally indebted for the extensive 
and permanent popularity it has enjoyed. That it contains much 
valuable elucidation of Scripture I have already asserted; but 
without prejudice to that assertion, it may be nevertheless added 
that its chief charm and worth lie in the felicity and sagacity with 
which the truths of Scripture are applied to the interests and 
emergencies of the Christian life. In this department Henry's 
acquaintance with human nature, with the chan^ng phases of 
the human heart, and with the peculiarities of Christian expe- 
rience admirably fitted him to excel ; and, as might be inferred 
from his own words already quoted, he threw all his energies 
into it. The result has been the production of a work which, 
viewfed as a homiletical commentary upon Scripture, is without 
a rival in any language — a work which has found a response 
in the bosom of Christians of every grade in society and con- 
dition of life — a work to which the believer may betake himself 
under whatever emergency, secure of finding something suited to 
his case. 

Complaints have sometimes been made of the style of Henry in 
this work as deficient in dignity and good taste. These com- 
plaints, however, belong chiefly to a past age, when a stiff and 
measured balancing of periods was deemed the acme of all 
rhetorical excellence, and when the use of a homely simile, a 
quaint expression, or an obsolete word, was enough to spoil, in the 
estimation of the connoisseur, the best reasoning or the pro- 
foundest thought. To the sounder taste of the present day 
Henry's style will not appear to require any great apology. That 
it is disfigured by occasional instances of carelessness, that some- 
times it descends below the dignity of the subject, that frequently 
its quaintnesses are over-quaint, and may provoke a smile when a 
smile is not to be desired ; are admissions which we suppose bis 
greatest admirers would feel constrained to make ; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that his style has many excellencies ; that 
in plainness and perspicuity it has never been surpassed ; that it is 
often marked by exquisite pathos and sweetness ; that frequently 
it rises into vigorous eloquence ; that in its very quaintness there 
is a point and pungency which it would be a pity to lose ; and 

that 
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that above all, It is the genuine and unaffected symbol of the 
author's thoughts, and secures that greatest of all advantages, of 
being at once easy to peruse, easy to understand, and easy to 
recollect. That Henry could when he chose command a much 
more dignified and imposing style is evident from several passages 
in the Prefaces to the different volumes. 

The continuation of the Exposition bv those individuals who 
undertook * this duty after Henry's death is, as a whole, very 
inferior to the original work. The authors write evidently under 
constraint from the effort they make, not only to adhere to the 
general plan, but also to imitate the manner and style of their 
predecessor. It is, however, uncertain how Henry himself would 
have succeeded with the doctrinal epistles, and it is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to compare the performances of his friends upon these 
with his own upon departments of Scripture of a very different 
character, and requiring for the successful elucidation of them 
talents of a different order. 

In finishing this notice of Henry's Exposition, the writer has 
performed a task which to himself has been a labour of love. He 
highly values the book, and the memory of the author is dear to 
him — ^though not exclusively yet — chiefly for this book's sake. 
His own obligations to it for instruction, refreshment, and edifi- 
cation he feels to be immense. Without being blind to its faults, 
he ventures to affirm that taken as a whole, a richer legacy was 
never bequeathed to the Church of God by the learning, piety, 
and diligence of any one of her members. 



SKETCHES OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
FRANCIS QUARLES. 

By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D. 

Hail to the memory of Quarles— the quaint, the sprightly, the 

Srious and instructive Francis Quarles ! Why, have not our grand- 
athers and grandmothers in bygone times spent many a happy 
hour in his fascinating society, and handed down his well-thumbed 
and worm-eaten pages as a kind of heirloom to their posterity? 
Have we not, as they were wont to do, sat poring and palpitating 
again and again over the magic volumes ? Have we not, in the 
period of wondering infancy and youth— yea, even in riper age- 
preferred many of his beautiful conceits and racy descriptions- 
spite 
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spite of all the talk about taste and so forth — to the level smooth- 
ness and wire-drawn prolixity of many a modem poetaster? 
Have we not in childhood clapped our little hands at the curious 
pictorial mimicries presented to the eye (albeit then we knew not 
of the borrowing), and the explanatory stanzas which accompany 
them ? Have we not again and again looked sympathizingly at 
the poor'^heart — stricken, bleeding and oppressed m the vanous 
contortions of strange similitudes ? And shall we not honour the 
man, re-examine his writings, and invite the reader to take a 
pleasing ramble into his wilderness of fact and fancy ? Yes ; it 
IS even yet enchanted ground ; the riches of genius are there ; 
the light of religion shines upon it. 

Pope and others have denounced Quarles; and the writer 
regrets to unite the name of Henry Neele * with the number of 
his depredators. Referring to the times of the Commonwealth, 
he writes, with an unmerited sneer, 'Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Shakspeare were exiled from the libraries of the orthodox to make 
way for Withers, Quarles, and Herbert V Poor Neele knew not 
how to appreciate the religious feeling of the times. Pope, how- 
ever, in a letter to Bishop Atterbury, says, ' Tinnity inane est, 
with the picture of one ringing on the globe with his finger, is the 
best thing that I have the luck to remember in that great poet 
Quarles — not that I forget the Devil at Bowls, which I know to 
be your Lordship's favourite cut as well as favourite diversion.' 
But in the true spirit of self-contradiction, when alluding to the 
merit of the prints engraved by Marshall and Simpson in the 
first edition, he writes, — 

* Here the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is sav'd by beauties not his own.' 

It is probable that this sweeping censure materially damaged the 
reputation of Quarles. Pope deserved to be put into his own 
Dunciad for its severity.^ It is curious how another poet, and a 
better judge, in later times, has precisely reversed the two parts 
of this critical sentence. Southey calls the pictures ' the most 
ridiculous prints that ever excited merriment,' while Pope desig- 
nates them ' beauties ' which redeemed the versification ; while, 
on the other hand, Southey denominates as 'fine poems' the 
very compositions which Pope represents as saved fix)m contempt 
by the pictures.*^ Thus is poor Quarles crucified between these 

* Lectures on English Poetry. This distinguished young man was among mj 
early acquaintances, and, in common with all who knew and neyer can forget him, 
I throw the wreath of a sad remembrance upon his early tomb. 

^ Pope also censures Benlowes fbr being his patron. 

<> Vide Critical Beriew for September, 1801. 

two 
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two poets, each labouring under the influence of his particular 
prejudices. In the view of a refined taste, the prints may, indeed, 
appear ridiculous ; but they must be taken in connection with the 
religious ideas suggested and illustrated by them ; and such is 
their united charm, that at the hazard of being exhibited in some 
new Dunciad, poetical or critical, the writer is not ashamed to 
say of Quarles as Cowper did of^England, ' vnth all thy faults I 
love thee stilV 

Of his personal history little has survived to satisfy inquiry, 
and nothing to enable us to trace the growth of his mind. A brief, 
but very interesting portrait of his character was given after his 
decease by his surviving widow Ursula, which is introduced in 
the following modest and attractive manner :^-- 

* Though it be inconsistent with the duty of a wife to be injurious in 
any respect to her husband, yet, in this, my bold undertaking, I fear I 
shall be so to mine, which I doubt not but he would have forgiven if 
he had been living, as proceeding from love, and I hope his friends 
will pardon now he is deiad, as being the last duty I can perform to a 
loving husband. Those that see with what pen his works are written 
will say his life deserved a more skilful artist to set it forth, which 
office, though many might have been procured to undertake, and to 
which I doubt not but some would have voluntarily offered themselves 
if they had known that such a thing had been intended, yet have I 
(with much zeal, though small discretion) adventured upon it myself, 
as being fully assured that none can be more sensible of the Jo^ of 
him than I, though thousands might have expressed that loss to the 
world with more art and better judgment.' 

Francis Quarles was bom at Rumford, in Essex, in the year 
1592, being the son of James Quarles, Clerk of the Green 
Cloth and Purveyor of the Navy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
He was educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, and afterwards 
entered a student in the law at Lincoln's Inn. Subsequently he 
became cup-bearer to the Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., 
and on his return from that country was appointed secretaiy to 
Archbishop Ussher in Ireland. The rebellion of 1641 involved 
him in the loss of all his property and endangered his person, but 
he was happy enough to make ms escape. He also held the post 
of chronologer to the City of London till his death, which occurred 
at the age of 52, in the year 1644. Not long before he gave 
great offence to the Parliament by a work entitled The Loyal 
Convert; and taking part in the civil war, by joining the King at 
Oxford, he suffered the loss of his possessions, library, and 
manuscripts. 

His wife has recorded that he had eighteen children, and 
' how faithful and loving he was,' she adds, ' my pen and their 

tears 
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tears are not able to express.' He was religions, loyal, and 
studious ; an early riser, even at three o'clock in the morning ; 
observant of all family duties and obligations ; courteous and 
affable to all. The description which iKmda Quarles gives of 
his last stage in life is very interesting. 

' The blessed end of my dear husband was every way answerable to 
his godly life, or rather surpassed it : for as gold is purified in the 
fire, so were all his Christian virtues more refined and remarkable 
during the time of his sickness. 

' His patience was wonderful, insomuch as he would confess no 
pain, even then when all his friends perceived his disease to be mortal, 
but still rendered thanks to God for his special love to him, in 
taking him into his own hands to chastise, while others were exposed 
to the fury of their enemies, the power of pistols, and the trampling of 
horses. 

^ He expressed great sorrow for his sins ; and when it was told him 
that his friends conceived he did thereby much harm to himself, he 
answered they were not his friends that would not give him leave to 
be penitent. 

' His exhortations to his friends that came to visit him were most 
divine ; wishing them to have a care of the expense of their time, and 
every day to call themselves to an account, that so when they come to 
their bed of sickness they might lie upon it with a rejoicing heart. 
And, doubtless, such an one was his, insomuch as he thanked God 
that, whereas he might justly have expected that his conscience should 
look him in the face like a lion, it rather looked upon him like a lamb ; 
and that God had forgiven him his sins, and that night sealed him his 
|)ardon : and many other heavenly expressions to the like efiect. I 
might here add what blessed advice he gave to me in particular still to 
trust in God, whose promise is to provide for the widow and father- 
less, <&c. ; but this is already imprinted in my heart, and therefore I 
shall not need here again to insert it. 

* His charity was extraordinary in freely forgiving his greatest ene- 
mies, even tliase who were the cause of his sickness, and by consequence 
of his death. For, whereas a petition full of unjust aspersions was 
preferred against him by eight men (whereof he knew not any two, 
nor they him, save only by sight), the first news of it struck him so to 
the heart, that he never recovered it, but said plainly it would be his 
death. And when his friends, to comfort him, told him that Mr. J. S. 
(the chief promoter thereof) was called to an account for it, and 
was near to be punished, his answer was, '^ God forbid ! I seek not 
revenge ; I freely forgive him and the rest ; only I desire to be vindi- 
cated from their unjust aspersions, especially that for aught they know 
I may be a Papist, whereas I never spake a word to any of them in my 
life." Which imputation, how slanderous it was, may easily be dis- 
covered by a passage in his greatest extremity, wherein his discretion 
may perhaps be taxed by some, but his religion cannot be questioned 
by any : for a very able doctor of the Romish religion being, sent 

unto 
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unto him by a friend, he would not take what he had prescribed only 
because he was a Papist.** 

' These were the remarkable passages in him during his sickness. 
The rest of the time he spent in contemplation of God, and meditating 
upon his word ; especially upon Christ's sufferings, and what a benefit 
those have that by faith could lay hold on him, and what virtue there 
was in the least drop of his precious blood ; intermingling here and 
there many devout prayers and ejaculations, which continued with him 
as long as his speech, and afler, as we could perceive by some imperfect 
expressions. At which time a friend of his exhorting him to apply 
himself to finish his course here, and prepare himself for the world to 
come, he spake in Latin to this effect (as I am told) : <' O dulcis Sal- 
vator mundi, sint tua ultima.verba in criice, mea ultima verba in luce — 
In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum. Et quee ore meo 
feri non possint, ab animo et corde sint a te accepta." (O sweet Sa- 
viour of the world, let thy last words upon the cross be my last words 
in this world; — Into thy hands. Lord, I commend my spirit ; and 
what I cannot utter with my mouth, accept from my heart and soul.) 
Which words being uttered distinctly to the understanding of his friend,, 
he fell again into his former contemplations and prayers ; and so quietly 
gave up his soul to God, the 8th day of September, 1644, after he had 
lived two-and-fifty years ; and lieth buried in the parish church of 
S. Foster, London. 

' Thus departed that blessed soul whose loss I have great reason to 
bewail, and many others in time will be sensible of. But my particular 
comfort is in his dying words that God will be a husband to the widow ; 
and that which may comfort others as well as me is what a reverend 
divine wrote to a friend concerning his death, that our loss is gain to 
hiniy who could not live in a worse age, nor die in a better time.* 

Li noticing a very few of the Yoluminous writings of Quarles, 
the first place is due to the work by which he is most generally 
known, entitled Emblems Divine and Moral, The plan upon 
which it is constructed is to give a Latin motto, briefly explained 
in verse, imder an illustrative print or picture, to prefix an appro- 
priate text of Scripture to some poetical stanzas, to furnish a 
significant quotation from one or more of the Fathers, and to sum 
up the whole in the epigrammatic form. Whatever is discover- 
able of originality is in the poetry, not in the plan nor in the 
Eictiu'es, which are, in many instances, as Pope alleges, 'not 
is own.' 
One of the earliest emblematical writers since the period of the 
Reformation was Andreas Alciatus, a Milanese lawyer, whose 
ingenious ' Libellus Emblematum ' was printed at Paris in 1533. 
They consist generally of illustrations of moral truths and pru- 

^ This passage illustrates the character of the times, and the absurd prejudices 
of some of the best of men. 

dential 
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dential principles. Each emblem occupies but a small 
including the print and the explanatory lines or mottos. 
little book was subsequently republished in 1618 with a life of the 
author, and in a greatly enlarged form. From a mere pampUet 
it then swelled into a very stout octavo, having the followmg title: 
*Onmia Andreae Alciati V. C. Emblemata, cum Commentariis, 
quibus emblematum defecta origine, dubia omnia et obscura illns- 
trantur. Per Claud. Minoem, J. C. Accesserunt huic editioni 
Fred, Morelli, Profess. Reg. Decani CoroUaria et Monita. Pa- 
ruiis, 1618.'« 

Subsequently Hermannus Hugo published Emblems in a Latin 
work of moderate pretensions, eddied ' Pia Desideria.' It consists 
of three books under the following divisions : — 
I. Sighs of the Penitent Soul ; 
II. Desires of the Religious Soul ; 
in. Ecstaffles of the Enamoured Soul. 
There are occasional flashes of merit, but grievously intermingled 
with legends of saints and martyrs, and erroneous sentiments. 
These, and other productions of the same school, paved the wa; 
for our author. 

The poetical illustrations of the ' Emblems' of Quarles bespeak 
a mind of quick perception, imaginative, and imbued with pious 
sentiments ; yet tending to an exaggerated view of the evils of 
life. The exaggeration, however, is perhaps rather in the mode 
of expression, representing positively what is intended compara- 
tively, than in the conception. The sparkle on his countenance, 
if the portraitures prefixed to some of his writings be correct, 

* From the original * Libeling ' of Alciatus the learned reader may be gratified to 
see a specimen or two. A female is represented with a bridle in ner hands; the 
following lines being subscribed : — 

' Assequitor, Nemesisque virilm vestigia servat, 

Continet, et cubitum daraque frena mana 
Ne mal^ quid facias, n^ve improba verba loquaris ; 
Et jubet in cunctis rebus adesse modum.' . 
In another, entitled * Mutual Help,' we have a blind man with a stick in his hand 
to grope his way, and, with strong legs and firm feet, carrying another who can see, 
but whose legs have been amputated : — 

* Loripedem sublatum humeris fert lumine captus 
Bt socii hsec oculis munera retribuit ; 
Quo caret alteruter, concors sic prsestat uterque 
Mutnat hie oculos, mutnat ille pedes/ 
In a third, with a representation of Neptune encircled by a serpent holding his 
tail, we read as a title, ' Ex literarum studiis immortalitatem acqoiri i' — 
' Neptnni tubicen, cnjus pars ultima cetum 
JSquoreum facies indicat esse Deum, 
Serpentis medio Triton comprenditur orbe 
Qui caudam inserto mordicus ore tenet ; 
Fama viros animo insignes prsedaraque gesta 
Prosequitur, toto mandat et orbe legi/ 

forbids 
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forbids the thought that he could be the subject of hypochondriacal 
gloominess ; and it is a sparkle which seems to be transmitted 
through his pen to his page, and makes his very quaintness an 
element of delightful companionship. As criticism is not always 
conjoined with religion, we are not to be surprised that a worldly 
prejudice should prevent a due estimate of the peculiarities of 
a writer who is conversant with no refinements to adorn or mystify 
unwelcome truths, who dives without hesitation into the recesses 
of the human heart to drag forth its most low and vicious feel- 
ings, and who takes his reader amidst the pomps and vanities 
of the world, not to admire their glory, but to deprecate their 
emptiness. As a sentiment chastened by gratitude for acknow- 
ledged mercies, we say this is just, and eminently true when 
the panorama of this earthly scene is beheld in the light of 
eternity. 

Quarles ' too often, no doubt, mistook the enthusiasm of de- 
votion for the inspiration of fancy. To mix the waters of Jordan 
and Helicon in the same cup was reserved for the hand of Milton, 
and for him, and him only, to find the bays of Mount Olivet 
equally verdant with those of Parnassus. Yet, as the efiusions of a 
really poetical mind, however thwarted by untowardness of subject, 
will be seldom rendered totally abortive, we find in Quarles 
original imagery, striking sentiment, fertility of expression, and 
happy combinations ; together with a compression of style that 
merits the observation of the writers of verse.' ' 

In his three principal works, namely. Emblems Divine and 
Moral — Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man and The School of 
the Hearty a direct appeal is made to the eye as well as the mind. 
This is philosophical ; for while abstractions are little adapted to 
produce a permanent effect upon mankind in general, and even 
simple truth may derive an advantage from pictorial representa- 
tions, it is a method of procedure which accords with the consti- 
tution of man, as a being not only of intellect, but of sense. The 
earliest impressions we receive are from the external world-— our 
physical relations thus coming in aid of our moral impressions. 
The infant is first entranced by the light — then learns to distin- 
guish the objects presented to view — then comes with expanded 
raculties to reason upon and rejoice in the natural theology of the 
universe — then acquires information on subjects of intellectual or 
moral research, and then becomes prepared for the unfoldings of 
wisdom through the fine analo^es of nature and Scripture — a 
species of instruction of which the Saviour of the world especially 
availed himself, and through which he poured the stream of his 

' Headle/g Beauties of Early English Poetry, 

divine 
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divine comrounicatioDS. This method has often been found to 
surpass in power the utmost force of words and of eloquence : 

' Segni£i8 irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam quae sunt oeulis subjecta fidelibus, et qusB 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator.' 

When a hearer is pointed to a vine, a fig-tree, a sheepfold, or 
to the operations of a sower, a fisherman, a drawer of water, th^ 
same kind of method is substantially adopted as when the reader 
is called to survey apicture as the embodiment or reflection of 
important truths. The imperfection of the art or the deficiencies 
of the description may in some instances expose to ridicule what is 
meant to be the accessory of conviction, but this does not afiect 
the value of the principle or the general utility of the procedure. 

Say, if you will, there is much rubbish, many mere conceits, 
and various far-fetched analogies in these productions ; their truth 
to nature and experience, wiui their intermingled originalities of 
thought and diction, cannot £eul to give them vitality ; and we might 
almost say, in reference to the ocean of contempt that in some 
ages has overwhelmed them — chiefly, as we believe, from the 
irreligion of the critics — 

' Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit.' 

The plunge has not destroyed these ciirious works, but they will, 
we trust, excite fresh attention and come forth to public view 
fairer and brighter than before. 

Some of the pieces consist of a dialogue, and though perhaps 
they are not the best, they are nevertheless full of right sentiment 
and ingenuity in the construction. Others may ridicule, but we 
must acknowledge that we read the following beautiful specimen 
with the deepest impression of the truths insinuated, and feel as 
much attracted by the lively manner of the writer as when our 
little fingers pointed out to our own and the glistening eyes of our 
infant companions. Justice with her scales, the Sinner with his 
clasped hands and downcast eyes, and Jesus with his pen in hand 
3nd glory round his head, sitting in the seat of judgment. 

• Ps. cxliii. 2 : JEnter not into judgment with thy servant; for in thy 
sight shall no man living be justified, 

Jesus. Justice. Sinneb. 

Jes. Bring forth the pris'ner, Justice. 

Just. Thy commands 

Are done, just Judge : see, here the pris'ner stands. 

Jes. What has the pris'ner done ? Say what 's the cause 
Of his commitment ? 

Just, 
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Just, He. hath broke the laws 

Of his too gracious Gkxl ; conspired the death 
Of that great Majesty that gave him breath, 
And heaps transgression, Lord, upon transgression. 

Jes. How know*st thou this? 

Just, Ev'n by his own confession 

His sins are crying, and they cried aloud ; 
They cried to heaven — they cried to heaven for blood. 

Jes, What say'st thou, sinner ? Hast thou aught to plead 
. That sentence should not pass ? Hold up thy head. 
And show thy brazen, thy rebellious face. 

Sin, Ah me ! I dare not : I 'm too vile and base 
To tread upon the earth ; much more to lift 
Mine eyes to heaven : I need no other shrift * 
Than mine own conscience. Lord, I must confess 
I am no more than dust, and no whit less 
Than my indictment styles me. Ah, if thou 
Search too severe, with too severe a brow. 
What flesh can stand ? I have transgress'd thy laws : 
My merits plead thy vengeance, not my cause. 

Just, Lord, shall I strike the blow ? 

Jes, Hold, Justice, stay ! 

Sinner, speak on ; what hast thou more to say ? 

Sin, Vile as I am, and of myself abhorr*d, 
I am thy handy work, thy creature. Lord ; 
Stampt with thy glorious image, and at first 
Most like to thee, though now a poor accurst, 
Convicted caitiff, and degenerate creature. 
Here, trembling at thy bar. 

Just, Thy fault 's the greater. 

Lord, shall I strike the blow ? 

Jes, Hold, Justice, stay ! 

Speak, sinner ; hast thou nothing else to say ? 

Sin, Nothing but mercy ^ mercy ^ Lord ! My state 
Is miserably poor and desperate. 
I quite renounce myself, the world, and flee 
From Lord to Jesus — from myself to thee. 

Just, Cease thy vain hopes : my angry God has vow'd 
Abused mercy must have blood for blood. 
Shall I yet strike the blow ? 

Jes, Stay, Justice, hold I 

My bowels yearn, my fainting blood grows cold. 
To view the trembling wretch. Methinks I spy 
My Father's image in the pris'ner's eye. 

Just. I cannot hold ! 

Jes, Then turn thy thirsty blade 

Into my sides — let there the wound be made. 

s Shrift, i, e.f confession ; an old word for auricular confession with Papists. 

Cheer 
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Cheer up, dear tool ; redeem thy life with mine : 
My soul shall smart, my heart shall bleed for thine. 

^i;t. O gp'oundless ^ deeps I O love beyoDd degree ! 
Th' offended dies to set th' offender free V 

We do not so much plead in behalf of the poetry of the above 
extract, as for its truth, ingenuity, earnestness, and viyacity. 
Quarles, however, has produced passages which deserve to be 
ranked witli the highest order of composition. Several of these 
have lone ago been searched out by Jackson of Exeter, in his 
* Thirty Letters on various Subjects,* and they are such as justify 
a eulogy for which he has been unjustly blamed. While the 
excellences of some of our first writers have blinded the critic's 
eye to their faults, the feiults of others (and Quarles is one of 
these) have hidden from view their ments. The probability is 
that most of his denouncers have only read him in part, while uiey 
have ill-understood his general drift ; acting towards him as we 
may suppose a casual observer to do who should condenm an old 
solid ecclesiastical structure for the grinning images at its angles 
and buttresses. 

No one can deny that the following verses, to which many 
others are equal, contain genuine poetry. They are written on 
Cant. iii. 2 : ' / wiU rise and go about the city^ and will seek him 
whom my soul loveth : I sought him^ but I found kim not ;' — 

< O how my disappointed soul 's perplext I 

How restless thoughts swarm in my troubled breast I 
How vainly pleas'd with hopes, then crossly vext 

With fears I And how betwixt them both distrest I 
What place is left unransack'd ? Oh, where next 
Shall I go seek the author of my rest ? 
Of what blest angel shall my lips inquire 
The undiscover'd way to that entire 
And everlasting solace of my heart's desire ? 

Look how the stricken hart that wounded flies 

O'er hills and dales, and seeks the lower grounds 
For running streams, the whilst his weeping eyes 

Beg silent mercy from the following hounds ; 
At length embost,' he droops, drops down, and lies 
Beneath the burden of his bleeding wounds : 
Ev'n so my gasping soul, dissolv'd in tears. 
Doth search for thee, my God, whose deafen'd ears 
Leave me, the unransom'd pris'ner, to my panic fears/ 

The weeping of the stag when he finds himself successfully 
pursued is constantly aflSrmed by sportsmen; but the mode of 
putting it is admirable — ' His weeping eyes beg silent mercy.' 

^ Groundless, i, e., without bottom. > Embost, i. e., taking to cover. 

You 
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I see him too flying over the hills wounded and bleeding, 
at length drooping — dropping down and lying — so graphi- 
j represents the scene, that it assumes almost the character of 
jible reality. In many celebrated passages of the poets the 
Iness of the description compels your sympathy with the pro- 
ing, as for example in Bloomfield — whose rusticity is more 
. redeemed by his genius :— describing Crazy Jane missing the 
sures of life which others of her age participate, the poet 

38 

' Joys, which the gay companions of her prime 
Sip, as they drift along the stream of time.' 

word sip and its position force you to see and sympathize 
the action. So here, it is impossible that the reader should 
jee the poor wounded animal at the successive points of his 
ofall. He is wounded — ^he flies to the water-brook — he w«eps 
begs silently for mercy firom his fierce pursuers— he hangs 
lead — he drops down under a gradual exhaustion-^he lies 
ding and dying. 

is no small compliment to say, and no unjust one, that this 
age is not unworthy of a comparison with Shakspeare's allu- 
in As You Like It — 

^ To the which place a poor sequester'd stag, 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; and, indeed, my lord. 
The wretched animal heav'd forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on th' extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears.' 

bis were not Shakspeare, a critic might offer some objection 
innocent nose,' though literally true ; he might also intimate 

the 'augmenting of the brook with tears bordered on a 
eit, and sacrilegiously maintain that the * big round tears in 
>us chase,' though fine, does not equal ' the weeping eyes 
ring silent mercy.' 

or was this a lucky hit for once, like the happy dash of a 
fcer's pencil, or the effort of 'single-speech Hamilton:' 
)U8 passages of similar merit might be culled. You may 

on almost any of the similes as beautiful. Thus, in the 
oning of the third emblem of the fifth book, on the words of 
:. ii. 16, * My beloved is mine^ and I am his ' — 
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< Ev'n like two little bank-dividing brooks, 

That wash the pebbles with tliueir wanton streams, 
And having ranged and search'd a thousand nooks, 
Meet both at length in silver-breasted Thames, 
Where in a greater current they conjoin ; 
So I my best beloved's am, so he is mine. 

Ev'n so we met ; and after long pursuit, 

Ev'n so we ioin'd, we both becEime entire ; 
No need for either to renew a suit, 

For I was flax, and he was flames of fire : 
Our firm united souls did more than twine ; 
So I my best beloved's am, so he is mine.' 

It should be borne in mind that the allusions must be interpreted 
in the same manner as we interpret those of Solomon's Song— in a 
spiritual sense, as expressive of a holy and enthusiastic devotion : 
so that what in a literal sense might be deemed exag^ration and 
inflated /wror, in this view partakes of a character of pious rapture 
and sublimity. Hence the glow of such verses as the following 
in the same emblem is both admissible and poetical — 

' Nay, more ; if the fair Thespian ladies all 
Should heap together their diviner treasure, 
That treasure should be deem'd a price too small 
To buy a minute's lease of half my pleasure : 
'Tis not the sacred wealth of all the Nine 
Can buy my heart from him, or his from being mine.' 

In the twelfth emblem of the fourth book we have this verse — 

* Mark how the widow'd turtle, having lost 
The faithful partner of her loyal heart. 
Stretches her feeble wings from coast to coast ; 
Hunts every path ; thinks every shade doth part 
Her absent love and her : at length, unsped, 
She re-betakes her to her lonely bed. 
And there bewails her everlasting widow-hed.' 

This, remarks Mr. Jackson, is very original in the expression. 
The circumstance 

* Thinks every shade doth part 

Her absent love and her ' — 

is new, and exquisitely tender. The last line too is exceedingly 
poetic and impressive. 

We cannot, however, agree in the dispraise bestowed by that 
critic on a verse in the sixth emblem of the first book, and which, 
as characteristic of another peculiarity of Quarles's style, may here 
be cited — 

'Let 
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^ Let Wit and all her studied plots effect 

The best they can ; 
Let smiling Fortune prosper and perfect 

What Wit b^an ; 
Let Earth advise with both, and so project 

A happy man ; 
Let Wit or fawning Fortune vie their best ; 

He may be blest 
With all that Earth can give ; but Earth 

Can give no rest.' 

this, as it is termed, 'an outrageous abuse of the world?' 
rtainly not. The ideft is common alike to the theologians and 

pious poets ; and what is more, it is consistent with the uni- 
;al experience of mankind. Will any one take the affirmative, 

maintain that wealth and worldly wisdom, with whatever else 
ansient life may bestow, are sufficient to make a happy man ? 
1 any one say that the multiplication of possessions and 
sures is the true means of happiness, or that m point of fact 
h, that is, temporal enjoyment, apart from religion, has ever, 
n rest to the mind ? If not, this assertion is not only not 
trageous,' but strictly true, as it is forcibly put. 
For can we agree with the praise of the eulogist in comparing 
tssage of Quarles with that of Young — 

' See how the latter trumpet's dreadful blast 

Affrights stout Mars, his trembling son ! 

See how he startles I how he stands aghast. 

And scrambles from his melting throne ! 

Hark ! how the direful hand of vengeance tears 
The swelt'ring clouds ; whilst heav'n appears 
A circle fill'd with flame, and centred with his fears.' 

Dr. Young,' says Jackson, ' has some lines on this subject 
jh are much admired.' But though the subject be the same, 

differently circumstanced. Yoimg's is a general description 
be Last Judgment ; Quarles describes its effect on a single being 

is supposed to have lived fearless of such an event : — 



' At the destined hour. 



By the loud trumpet summon'd to the charge. 
See all the formidable sons of fire, 
Eruptions, earthquakes, comets, lightnings, play 
Their various engines ; all at once disgorge 
Their blazing magazines ; and take by storm 
This poor terrestnal citadel of man. 
Amazing period ! when each mountain height 
OL. H. — NO. IV. S Out- 
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Out-burns Vesuvius ! — rocks eternal pour 
Their melted mass, as rivers once they pour'd ; 
Stars rush, and final Ruin fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o'er creation.' 

' Now to me,' observes Mr. Jackson, ' all this is a pestilent 
congregation of vapour. The formidable sons of fire spewing out 
blazing magazines — and Ruiriy like a ploughman (or rather plough- 
woman), dnving her ploughshare — are mean, incoherent images. 
How much more sublimely Quarles expresses the same, and 
indeed some additional ones, in the last three liues I' If this be 
not hypercritical, let the reader determine. It would only be 
necessary to change the terms a little, or alter the collocation of 
words, to render some of the finest of human productions ridi- 
culous. Take for example the very passage of Shakspeare 
recently quoted, and ask whether even his genius could resist the 
following alterations — *the wretched animal heaved forth such 
groans that the belching them out made his tough skin almost 
burst ;' and then, might the cold critic say, how absurd to make 
his ' tears run a race over his nose I' It may be taste, or a waiit 
of it, but truly it seems difficult to apprenend the contrasted 
sublimity of ' scramhlina from, his throne,' and the ' hand of ven- 
geance tearing the swelt rirw clouds.' It has been sometimes said 
the sublime and the ridicufous are nearly allied ; it is at any rate 
evident that a just discrimination is requisite to prevent the 
sublime from appearing ridiculous, and tiie ridiculous sublime. 
In our judgment the two verses which follow the former one might 
have been quoted as more picturesque and more powerful : — 

* This is that day whose oft report hath worn 
N^lected tongues of prophets bare ; 
The fiiithless subject of the worldling's scorn, 
The sum of men and angels' prayer ; 

This, this the day whose aU-disceming light 
Eansacks the secret dens of night, 
And severs good from bad — true joys from false delight. 

You grov'Uing worldlings — you, whose wisdom trades 

Where Light ne'er shot his golden ray. 
That hide your actions in Cimmerian shades — 
How will your eyes endure this day ? 

Hills wUl be dead, and mountains will not hear ;* 
There be no caves, no comers there, 
To shade your souls from fire, to shield your hearts from fear.* 

Hieroglyj)hicSy or the Life of Man^ is less various in its 
subjects, and briefer as a whole, than the Emblems^ but not in- 
ferior in point of ingenuity. One theme is greatiy diversified. 

life 
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Life is a taper lighted by ' oq unknown flame which quickens his 
organs ;* it is then blown upon by the wind— wasted by trimming 
— ^guarded by angels, etc., each rejpresentation haying its appro- 
priate motto and passage of Scripture, and its old-fashioned 
illustrative cut Every one is aware that the hieroglyphic^, 
method of communicating ideas was antecedent to the invention 
of letters, and as Warburton, in his ' Divine Legation of Moses,' 
has stated, arose in its several species from nature and necessity. 
The first kind of hieroglyphics consisted of pictures; a moae 
adopted by the Mexicans for their laws and history. By what 
other means, indeed, could abstract ideas be intercommunicated 
in the ruder ages of the world ? Visible objects would naturally 
be employed to aid the conception of invisible things, and awaken 
the mutual sympathies of social beings. If it were desired to 
express strength and fortitude, the representation of a lion would 
be apposite and forcible ; or if docility and meekness, that of a 
lamb. Thus all creation might become a kind of symbolical 
diamber, replete with amusing and instructive delineations, while 
images of truth would reach the mental tabula as the figures of 
surrounding objects are reflected in the eye. By the combination 
of enigmatical symbols a variety of scenes may be presented to 
the mind ; and by making a principal circumstance illustrative of a 
combined mass of ideas, the power of picture-writing was greatly 
enhanced and extended. Thus in the hieroglyphics of Hora- 
poUo a battle is described by exhibiting two hands, one holding 
a shield, the other a bow; the imagination being led to con- 
ceive of the conflict of hostile forces, and thus representing 
something by the instrument of it, or one thinff metaphorically for 
another : a sceptre suggests the notion of a King, and a serpent 
in a circle, with variegated spots, the universe and its numberless 
stars. 

It is believed that Hermes Trismegistus fii'st introduced hiero- 
glyphics into the heathen theology, whence they became associated 
in the Jewish and Christian ; and on the ground stated by Hippo- 
crates, that sacred things should only be communicated to sacred 
persons, the Egyptians imparted their literary and religious secrets 
only to kings and priests. Warburton states that the Egyptians 
used their hieroglyphics two ways — the one more simple, by put- 
ting the part for the whole, which was the curiologic hieroglyphic ; 
and the other more artificial, by putting one thing of resembling 
qualities for another, called the tropical hieroglyphic : thus the 
moon was sometimes represented by a half-circle, and sometimes 
by a cynocephalus. They employed their proper hieroglyphics to 
record openly and plainly their laws, politics, public morals, 
history, and all kinds of civil matters. This is evident from their 

s 2 obelisks. 
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obelisks, which are full of hieroglyphic characters. The tropical 
hieroglyphics were used to divulge gradually produced symbols 
intended to conceal and wrap in mystery. Thus Egypt was 
sometimes expressed by a crocodile, sometimes by a burning 
censer with a heart upon it ; where the simplidty of the first 
representation and the abstruseness of the latter show that the 
one was a tropical hieroglyphic for communication, the other a 
tropical symbol for secresy. 

It may be supposed as the invention of letters, which seem to 
have been in their first rude sketches imitations of external objects, 
superseded the use of symbols, and ideas became more fiilly and 
variously expressed through the refinements of language, tnat to 
adopt hieroglyphical forms, as Quarles has done, to illustrate or 
enforce religious sentiment, was a retracing of the steps of im- 
provement, a return to the mere elements of knowledge, and the 
rudeness of barbarous ages. This, however, cannot be feirly 
alleged. The antiquity of pictorial representations shows they 
are true to natiu*e and accordant with the earliest propensities and 
tastes of mankind, and consequentlv adapted to produce permanent 
impressions. Besides, if we closely analyse the operations of the 
mind, it will be found that most of our conceptions are connected 
with figurative representations, and that we are compelled to call 
in the aid of imagination to embody abstract ideas, and to fix our 
argumentative decisions. Scarcely any of our notions are, strictly 
speaking, abstract. The very blowing of the wind must be con- 
ceived of, as it afiects objects around us, ruffling the stream or 
bending the forest. Power, greatness, goodness, all suppose a 
being that is possessed of such qualities, and that they exist as 
the manifestations of his agency. The invisibility of such a being, 
or of beings exhibiting these or other faculties, mcreases the diffi- 
culty of the conception, though it may have a tendency to purify 
and exalt it. But a condescending spirit of accommodation to 
human infirmity seems to have led to the primary revelations of 
Deity to man m the glory of external flame, the instrumentality 
of a rod, the towering magnificence of a pillar of cloud by day 
and fire by night, with other and successive demonstrations during 
the theocracy, and to the splendid adumbrations of the Apocalypse, 
displaying as in hieroglyphical scenery the future history of the 
world. The adoption of this method, therefore, is not the turning 
back to barbarism, but rather a happy combination of two modes 
of instruction, each having its separate advantages, and both 
together calculated, by bringing at once the mind and the senses 
into action, to give intensity to our moral and religious thoughts. 
This is the rather to be remarked since the taste of the present 
day, which is presumed to be in intellectual advance upon the 

past, 
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past, decidedly favours pictorial representations, and has intro- 
duced them into every department of literature. 

The School of the Heart is intended to expose the nature 
of those disorders which sin has introduced, and to point out the 
cure. It is full of excellent sentiment, chiefly conveyed in dia- 
logue, Christ and the Sinner heing sometimes the interlocutors. 
Generally, however, the heart utters its own feelings of repent- 
ance, hunulity, desire, and faith. There are no fewer than forty- 
seven odes, mostly in the most restrained and quaint metres, 
bearing the titles of the Infection of the Heart, the Taking away of 
the Heart, the Darkness of the Heart, the Vanity of the Heart, and 
kindred subjects. The cuts^ it must be admitted, are often ludi- 
crous ; and the poetry is, in our opinion, generally inferior both to 
the Emblems and the Hieroglyphics. It required all Quarles*8 
ingenuity to prolong one idea through so many pages, and to 
secure an instructive diversity. Still it possesses me general 
character of his other productions sufficiently to render it worthy 
of preservation and perusal. A few verses selected from The 
Giving of tlie Heart will furnish an adequate idea of the style 
and manner of this production : — 

< Give thee mine heart ? Lord, so 1 would, 
And there 's great reason that I should. 

If it were worth the having ; 
Yet sure thou wilt esteem that good 
Which thou hast purchased with thy blood. 

And thought it worth the craving. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Lord of my life, methinks I hear 
Thee say, that thee alone to fear. 

And thee alone to love, 
Is to bestow mine heart on thee ; 
That other giving none can be 

Whereof thou wilt approve. 
« « « » « 

Should I not love thee, blessed Lord, 
Who freely of thine own accord 

Laid*st down thy life for me ? 
For me, that was not dead alone, 
But desp'rately transcendent grown 

In enmity to thee ? 

» « » « il» 

Lord, had I hearts a million. 
And myriads in every one 

Of choicest loves and fears ; 
They were too little to bestow 
On thee, to whom I all things owe — 

I should be in arrears. ' 

Grainger 
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Grrainger remarks that SolonunCs Recantation^ entitled Eceld' 
astes Paraphrased^ with a SoKloquy or Meditation upon every 
Chapter^ is the best piece of poetry that Qoarles wrote. It is 
undoubtedly in a considerable degree exempt from the conceits 
that abound in his other compositions, exceptmg in a few instances 
in the soliloquies, which are distinct from the paraphrase, and 
fqunded on its sentiments ; but it is also undistinguished by many 
of his brilliant touches. The nature of the work, indeed, scarcely 
admitted of either the one or the other. Its chief merit ought to 
be its adherence to the general sense of the original, expre^ed in 
harmonious versification, and such in truth it is; harmonious, 
considering the time and disadvantages under which he wrote. 
The sense of the orimnal is throughout well maintained ; it will 
always be worthy of perusal. Opening the book casually, the 
reader may light almost anywhere upon paraphrases as good as 
the following, which may be regarded as an average specmien of 
its excellence : — 

' A good reputed name is sweeter fiur 
Than breaths of aromatic ointments are ; 
And that sad day when first we drew our breath 
Is not so h^py as the day of death. 
Better it is to be a funeral guest 
Than find the welcomes of a frolic feast. 
There may'st thou view thine end, and take occasion 
T' enrich thy thoughts with fruitful contemplation. 
Better to cloud thy face with grief, than show 
The lavish Wrinkles of a laughing brow ; 
For by the sad demeanour of thine eyes 
The heart 's instructed, and becomes more wise. 
The wise man's sober heart is always turning 
His wary footsteps to the house of mourning ; 
But fools consume and revel out the night 
In dalliance, and the day in loose delight.' 

Chap. vii. 1-4. 

The volume entitled Divine Fancies^ digested into Epigrams^ 
Meditations^ and Observations^ possesses great merit of the kind 
peculiar to Quarles and writers of his class. The sentiment is 
never-failingly good, but the manner of its development is as 
usual curious enough : for instance : — 

* On the Sacraments. 
* The loaves of bread were five, the fishes two, 
Whereof the multitude was made partaker. 
Who made the fishes? God.— But tell me who 

Gave being to the loaves of bread ? The baker. 
Ev'n so these sacraments, which some call seven : 
Five were ordain'd by man, and two by Heaven.* 

< On 
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* On the Hypocrite, 
< No man's condition is so hase as his ; 
None more aceurs'd than he ; for man esteems 
Him hateful, 'cause he seems not what he is ; 
God hates him, 'cause he is not what he seems : 
What grief is absent, or what mischief can 
Be added to the hate of God and man ? ' 

One might cull innumerable little gems from this interesting 
cabinet, such as — 

* We rail at Judas — him that did betray 
The Lord of life — ^yet do it day by day.* 

The mind of Queries seemed to flow into poetry as naturally 
as the fountain into streams ; yet when he did write in prose, it 
was with power and pathos. In 1641 he produced a work of 
didactic morality, of the greatest merit. It is in reality fiill of 
OTactical wisdom, and perhaps merits the eulogium of Mr. 
Headley,*^ * Had this little piece been written at Athens or Rome, 
its author would have been classed with the wise men of his 
country.' In point of fact it has acquired much and lasting cele- 
brity, and, although several times reprinted, is now scarce. The 
first edition is in the British Museum ; and, as a matter of curiosity, 
it will not be displeasing to the reader to see the title-page in its 
original form. 

* ENCHYRIDION : 



Institutions 



CONTAINING 
i D i CJ^^NTEMPLATI VE. 

IPracticall. 

rETHYCALL. 

[MoAALi. "I Oeconomicall. 

IPOLITICAIili. 



WRITTEN BY 

Fba, Quaales. 

Printed at London by T. Coles, for G. Hutton, in Tume-stile-Alley 
in Holboume, 1641.' 

One or two extracts may suflBice to show the nature of the 
work : — 

* When the humours of the people are stirred by discontent or 
popular grief, it is wisdom in a prince to give them moderate liberty 
to evaporate. He that turns the humour back too hastily makes the 
wound bleed inwardly, and fills the body with malignity.' — Cap. 67. 

^ So long as thou art ignorant, be not ashamed to learn. He that is 
so fondly modest, not to acknowledge his own defects of knowledge, 

^ Lect. on Early Eng. Poetry. 

shall. 
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shall, in time, be so foully impudent to justify his own ignorance. 
Ignorance is the greatest of all infirmities ; and justified, the chiefest 
of all follies.'— Cop. 92. 

*• Let the end of thy argument be rather to discover a doubtful truth 
than a commanding wit. In the one thou shalt gain substance ; in the 
other froth. That flint strikes the steel in vain that propagates no 
sparkles. Covet to be Truth's champion ; at least to hold her colours. 
He that pleads against the truth, takes pains to be overthrown ; or, if a 
conquers, gains but fiJse glory by the conquest.' — Cap, 22 (^Cent. 2). 

' If thou hide thy treasure upon the earth, how canst thou expect to 
find it in heaven ? Canst thou hope to be a sharer where thou hast 
reposed no stock ? What thou givest to God's glory, and thy soul's 
health, is laid up in heaven, and is only thine ; ^t alone which thoa 
exchangest, or hidest upon earth, is lost.' — Cap. 29. 

It must not be concealed that Quarles wrote some absurd 

Eieces. Let them be assigned to a merited oblivion, but let not 
is name be scoffed at on their account. There are many precious 
stones, as has been shown, among the pebbles ; and tney had 
better be gathered than thrown away. Whether his writing be, 
in connection with others of a similar cast, regarded as indicatiye 
or creative of the spirit of the age in which mey were produced, 
they possess alike an intrinsic and historical interest, lu a word, 
if just and pious sentiment disgust, because clothed in an anti- 
quated dress or tinged with a religious enthusiasm — ^if it be not 
deemed worth while to traverse a region of rude rhymes and 
curious, perchance monstrous analogies, even though abundantly 
variegated with the lilies and roses of a beautiful fancy, let 
Quarles be laid aside and forgotten ; but if the service he has 
rendered to sacred literature ought to be remembered, — ^if enter- 
tainment and instruction be desired for forthcoming generations 
calculated, however oddly expressed, to awaken their attention to 
important truths ; and if honour should be given to whom honour 
is- due, — then let Quarles (in a well-sekcted edition of his 
writings) never want a defender, nor a shelf to stand upon in our 
choicest libraries. 
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ON THE APPLICATION AND MISAPPLICATION 
OF SCRIPTURE. 

By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A., F.R.S., 

Savilian Professor cf Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

The great principle of all Protestantism, the sufficiency of Scrip- 
ture^ or that it alone contains all things necessary to salvation, 
while it has been by some undervalued or rejected, by others has 
been stretched beyond all reasonable bounds ; and, while one party 
would reduce the oflBice of Scripture to a mere confirmation of pre- 
viously-framed dogmas, another has been prone to find in it a 
species of literal authority which overrules all rational consi- 
derations. 

In venturing to think for themselves in opposition to the pre- 
scriptive authority of the body calling itself the Church, the appeal 
of the Reformers necessarily was to the written Word alone as the 
sole authoritative or authentic depository of doctrines and precepts. 
Its decisions were to be received as final, and nothing insisted on 
as necessary truth but what was directly and distinctly delivered 
in the Divine Word according to its right sense and reasonable 
construction. 

But this would of course imply some discriminating study of the 
sacred volume, and might involve considerable labour and be 
encompassed with many obstacles requiring much perseverance to 
surmount, and, after all, must (from the very nature of the prin- 
ciple) admit of endless diversity in the interpretation of Scripture 
doctrine. To have no other resource than an authority surrounded 
by so many difficulties, would obviously but ill supply the loss of 
that comfortable certainty and undisturbed repose which the minds 
and consciences of men had been accustomed to enjoy in the bosom 
of an infallible church. And accordingly teachers were not long 
wanting professing to remedy this deficiency, and prepared with 
metho£ of religious assurance not less oracular in their preten- 
sions, and even more easy of application. 

The actual text of the Bible, it was contended, was wholly and 
entirely the very dictation of the Holy Spirit— every sentence — 
every expression — every word — ^the very breathing of inspiration : 
the entire volume one systematic complete scheme of truth, reli- 
gious, civil, and social — nay, even political, historical, and scien- 
tific—delivered into the hands of the faithful, who, at the same 

time 
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time endowed with supernatural illumination, were enabled at 
once to see and to understand the whole compass and meaning of 
its contents : every part of which had its durect and immed^te 
application, for nothmg was to be supposed written by inspiration, 
but what was addressed alike to readers in all ages and under all 
circumstances — not a sentence, not a word was to be overlooked— 
not a passage, however apparently barren of instruction, which was 
not to be made fruitful — not an expression, however apparently 
trivial, which had not its hidden and mystical meaning ^cover- 
able at once by the pfted reader. Discrepancies were not to be 
regarded, for each part must needs harmonize with every other part ; 
and the notion of orawinff any distinction as to the different ohjedy 
design^ or application of different parts of Scripture — of regarding 
any diversities of time, place, or circumstances, was accounted 
little less than profane ; to question the rigidly literal sense of 
every passage or its immediate application in all particulars to men 
in all times, was looked upon as equivalent to little less than ques- 
tioning its divine character altogether. If a doctrine was to be 
maintained, it sufficed to find anywhere within the limits of ^e 
sacred volume, any passage, the words of which, abstractedly taken, 
might apparently contain or imply it : to think of connection with 
tlie context, or of any other considerations which might limit or 
elucidate the meaning, was unnecessary, and in fact little less than 
impious. If a duty was to be enforced, a precept anywhere 
extracted from the sacred writings was held equally applicable to 
all persons under all circumstances, and in all ages. 

That such should be the view taken by illiterate fanatics is no 
more than might be expected ; but that a mode of proceeding, 
little different from this m principle, has been common even among 
the superior class of divines, will hardly be disputed by any one 
at all versed in theological writings. And that it prevails widely, 
even at the present day, is as little questionable by any one who 
canvasses with but common precision the language and argument 
of hundreds of ordinary religious discourses and publications. But 
it will not be surprising that such notions should find ready accept- 
ance with a large portion of mankind ; for, without going the 
lengths of fanaticism, even for the individual to have open before 
him an unerring oracle, every word and sentence of which he may 
take without further examination or consideration, as propounded 
immediately to himself from above, is an easy resource, which 
relieves him at once frona all labour and perplexity in searching 
the Scriptures ; an object of all things the most desirable to human 
infirmity. 

And in thus adopting without inquiry the first sense which 
appears on the surface, or which his imagination sees there, the 

reader 
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reader comforts himself with the reflection that he is discharging a 
duty of reverence to the divine word, and claims ground of self- 
commendation for the exercise of much spiritual humility in thus 
placing his trust in the inspired text, and not presuming to be wise 
above that which is written : and assures himself that he is at least 
adopting a safe mode of interpretation. It would seem as if the 
theologian, in entering upon the field of sacred research, thought 
it not only allowable, but necessary, to discard all those principles 
of interpretation which he would in common reason have adopted 
in the exposition of any secular writings : and that the distinc- 
tions which in other cases are forced upon the attention, between 
fact and metaphor — between history and poetry — between local 
and national allusions, and truths of universal application, were all 
to be laid aside when the volume of Scripture was opened : that its 
contents were to be examined by some other rule : peculiarities 
and allusions, allegory and matter of fact, the connection of argu- 
ment, and the reference to times, places, persons, and circum- 
stances, were all to be lost sight of m one undistinguishing blind 
adherence to the mere letter of texts : that the divine will was to be 
recognised in the mere letter of any single passage taken promis- 
cuously anywhere out of the multifarious writings contained in the 
volume of the Scriptures, new or old, Jewish or Christian, and 
applied with equal disregard of the context from which it was 
wrested, or the conditions of the case to which* it was to be 
tortured. 

A mass of heterogeneous testimonies were thus strangely 
brought together to mix in a dogmatic system ; or, as an eminent 
writer has expressed it, * They made an anagram of Scripture.* 
Instead of the rational, humble, and patient endeavour to discover 
the meaning probably designed in the *mind of the writer,' it 
seemed to be supposed that the sense of the text was rather to be 
disclosed by some mjrstical power in its mere letter, acting on the 
mind of the privileged reader. 

The belief in the inspired character of Scripture majr of course 
impose peculiar restrictions on the course to be pursued in examin- 
ing its contents ; but allowing for considerable diflerence of opinion 
as to the meaning and extent of inspiration, it yet by no means 
follows that this consideration should make a difference so entire 
in kind, as that often supposed, in the way by which we are to seek 
to arrive at the meaning, or make our applications of the contents 
of the sacred books, whose instructions were all conveyed in human 
language and addressed through the medium of human ideas. 

The extreme doctrine of the enthusiast who rests in the mere 
letter of every detached text, as a direct message from on hi^h to 
himself, extravagant as it may appear when broadly avowed, is no 

more 
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abl f^^^^%ippb' ^^<^^s of the subject more accordant with 

^^iiJWS!;^ Aod all social obligations, 

00^^^jag\B no Itiss anathLunatize as subverting tlie Word 
^i^^^ufldermining the Gospel of Christ. 
f^^ (iicft A*^^*^ should prevail among the many is, indeed, not 
^Soi ^^^^ ^® consider the fearful deficiency of all habits of 
^J^ or inquiry on the subject But that the same ignorant 
^^^M should also be commonly avowed or betrayed among 
^v^U better information, and even among tlie ministers of reU- 
^^ might excite surprise, did we not remark that, as this mode 
5^femng to Scripture aflFords on the one hand (as we liave 
j^dy observed) an easy means of satisfying an uninquiring faith 
gmoDg die many ; so, on tne other hand, among the better instructed 
^d instructors, it supplies a scarcely less ready mode of support- 
iiig the cause of a party, of defending a peculiar dogmatic system, 
or of retaining a powerful and convenient hold on the minds of the 
multitude. But even honestly these ideas are almost unconsciously 
adopted in very many instances : where from long habit no suspi- 
cion of their reasonableness has ever crossed the mind. Yet there 
can surely be few of the most ordinary discernment who do not, 
the moment it is simply stated, admit the unreasonableness of 
am)ealing to the isolated letter of a Scripture text in a way which 
they would reject as utterly puerile if it applied to any other 
work. 

* It sliall greately holpe ye to understande Scripture, yf thou 
marke not onely what is spoken or wr}'tten, but of whom, and to 
whom, with what wordes, at what time, where, to what intent, with 
what circumstance, consyderynge what goeth before, and what fol- 
loweth ' (Myles Coverdale's Prologue u/Uo the Christian Reader, 
Trans, of Bible, 153d). 

Such is tlie simple but pithy advice of the Reformer. Its home- 
liness may be despised by some, but its importance may be better 
estimated from the continual errors into which some fall from the 
neglect of it. To show that the authority wc quote was really 

designea 
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designed to apply to the question in hand, were it not so often 
overlooked, would form a rule too obvious to require formally 
adverting to. The assertion of the inspiration of Scrijjture is one 
thing : the consideration of the purposes for which it is inspired, 
is another: while it is diflicult to see how any one, in these 
obvious distinctions, can find ground of disparagement to the 
value of any portion of the Bible, or to the religious use which 
may be made of it by the discerning and enlightened Christian 
who * rightly divides the word of truth.' 

About the period of the Reformation, we perceive, in the preva- 
lence of this extreme worship of the mere letter of Scripture, the 
strong reaction of the emancipated spirit of Biblical inquiry, not 
as yet exercised in the more comprehensive and rational principles 
of interpretation ; but even to later times a similar spirit has been 
propagated, when the advance of intelligence, and the comparative 
cessation of those stirring causes of high excitement which accom- 
panied that great movement, might, in some degree, have been 
expected to be favourable to more calm and rational views. 

The literal application of texts has been the stronghold of theo- 
logical dogmatism in all schools ; and though, at the present day, 
we cannot but hope that a better spirit is manifesting itself among 
enlightened divines of all communions, yet if we look back at 
many of the harsh and almost revolting schemes of narrow doc- 
trine and illiberal exclusiveness which have characterized various 
parties, we may trace their strength to the predominance of this 
blind and bigoted adherence to a literal immediate application of 
Scriptxu'e, without distinction of times or circumstances. Never- 
theless, it must be owned that such systems have often had a con- 
sistency and completeness within themselves, which has formed 
their recommendation to acceptance with many. This first prin- 
ciple once admitted, they have appeared to stand on unassailable 
ground : fenced about with an array of texts^ they defy the attacks 
of opponents. 

Thus, e, g.^ the system of Antinomianism has foimd many 
supporters. Built upon the literal application of peculiar Scrip- 
tural expressions, a system assailing the foundations of morality 
triumphed. Referring everything to the Divine counsels, irrespec- 
tively of their just interpretation, the most revolting conclusions 
appeared obvious inferences. Laying hold of certain detached 
texts, without regard to the grand characteristics evinced in the 
progressive development of the Divine dispensations, the advo- 
cates of these views discarded all moral considerations as carnal, 
and thence contended that all moral obedience is mere bondage ; 
the letter of the Divine law is merely the sentence of our condem- 
nation. In a word^ all distinction of goodness and wickedness is 

purely 
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purely arbitrary ; all notion of moral right or wrong, moral merit 
or demerit in our actions, results merely from the corrupt standard 
of our natural reason. Hence the denial of moral distinctions 
or responsibility in the carnal sense of the term. Hence men 
may sin without any conscious ill intention. Hence the most 
immoral profligate, and the man of the most heroic moral virtue, 
may be equally reprobates ; or, as Augustine said, * the highest 
virtues of the neathen were but splendid sins.' 

Extravagant and portentous as tnese and some other closely allied 
systems, followed out to their legitimate consequences, may appear, 
still, so long as the^rst principle of Scripture literalism is admitted, 
they are unassailable. They have, as fiishop Warburton once ob- 
served, no weak side of common sense on which they can be attacked. 
The way, and the only way, by which we can escape these re- 
volting inferences, is by the unhesitating adoption of the simple 
ground of rational interpretation, the admission of an appeal to 
reason, the preference of the obvious and natural to the hidden 
and mystical sense. The recognition of the conclusions of natural 
theology and morality, to correct and guide our conception of the 
declarations of revelation; the allowance of critical, historical, 
and philological aid in determining the sense of passages according 
to the context, and the general design of the composition, and 
tenor of the argument, of which they may form a part ; the re- 
ference to distinctions of time, place, and circumstances; of 
manners, prejudices, and opinions ; the due perception of meta- 
phor and allegory ; and the broad rule of qualifying particular 
assertions by the general tenor of Scripture. 

Let us but look into the works of those divines who are esteemed 
as the * most orthodox ' opponents of fanatical doctrines of these 
and other kinds here glanced at ; and what are their arguments 
throughout, but a continual exemplification and practical ac- 
knowledgment of the justice of the rules and pnnciples here 
advocated ? 

The texts alleged by the ultra-predestinarian, the antinomian, 
and the like religionists, are examined and found to bear no real 
testimony of the kind supposed, because in one the expression is 
properly metaphorical ; in another it refers to some peculiarity 
of the Jewish dispensation ; in a third, it is not to be strained too 
literally, or is to be explained and modified by the context : or it 
is merely an accommodation of a passage in the Old Testament 
to the subject in hand, or containing particular declarations which 
are not to be unduly and exclusively dwelt upon ; but we are to 
be guided by the general tenor of divine revelation, and, above all, 
by the reference to what is consistent with the divine perfections, 
the moral nature of man, and his relation to his Creator. 

Such 
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Such is the universal tenor of the writings of this respectahle 
class of divines ; but it is remarkable how little they often seem 
to apprehend the force of their own principles — how readily they 
condemn as most dangerous neologism and heresy, opinions of 
other kinds, supported by the very same modes of interpretation 
and criticism on which they take their stand against the fanatical 
opinions alluded to. K the appeal to the same primary truths or 
rational rules of interpretation be allowed, then any other doctrine 
to which such principles may be applicable, though supported by 
the most formidable array of texts, may on such grounds be equally 
set aside ; that is, the texts will require a modified interpretation. 
Thus, e. ^., it is on no other ground than that on which some reject 
the tenet of reprobation, that others discard the eternity of future 
punishments altogether, or the theories of imputed sin and the 
divine satisfaction. 

Again, if we are to follow a slavish adherence to the letter of 
textSy we must unavoidably adopt the tenets of transubstantiation 
and unction of the sick. And when we hear some Protestant 
divines attacking those tenets, as superstitious or repugnant to 
reason^ we cannot but observe that they seem to forget 3ie con- 
cessions involved. 

Gibbon relates that at one period of his life, he rejoiced at 
discovering a philosophical argument against transubstantiation ; 
as if in one sense it needed it, or in another could be affected by 
it. If the mere letter of divine dogmas (whether written or 
traditional) is to be implicitly followed, then the real presence, 
though at once a miracle and a mystery, is not more at variance 
with reason than other miracles or mysteries ; on the other hand, 
the same arguments by which it is commonly set aside, would 
equally condemn some doctrines retained by Protestants, not per- 
haps intrinsically more level to the comprehension, or consistent 
with the theories which human imagination may suggest. 

But in another class of opinions very widely entertained at the 
present day, we may find further and important illustration of the 
principles here under examination. 

ObHgations of a practical kind have been supposed to arise out 
of passages even in the earliest and most obsciu*e portions of the 
Old Testament ; and in what are represented in them as intima- 
tions of the divine will to individuals or nations (however pecu- 
liarly circumstanced, or in however remote an age), rules of more 
lasting, and even universal, application have been believed to have 
been intended. And some notions of this kind have become so 
generally prevalent, as even to lead to the impression, that the 
very basis of religious and moral duty is involved in these distant 
and imperfect annoimcements of the divine commands, dehvered 

under 
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under such widely different circiunstances to those at preeeot 
prevmlinff. Thus (as has been ahready in some decree noticed) 
theories nave been largely adopted, in aocordance with which the 
autliority and obligations of the Jewish law have been mixed up 
with those of the universal gospel, the precepts of the Old Testa- 
ment with those of the New, the religion of the Hebrew nation 
with the catholic religion of Christi in wa}^ which, to an uupre* 
possessed mind, would appear very extraordinary. If we profess 
to receive the New Testament as the record of Christianity, it 
must be £^parent that on this subject we can obtain inlbrmatioa 
from no otner source than the recorded declarations of the autho- 
rized teachers of Christianity. But even these, under the influ- 
ence of some of the theories already referred to, have been oftea 
interpreted in a sense widely remote from that which a due con- 
ddcration of tlie circumstances under which they were delivered 
would seem to warrant. 

We know nothing of the Old Testament, of its precepts, or of 
its doctrines, except from the reference to it which is made by our 
teachers in the New. We can understand and aj^ly it solely as 
the v have represented its claims ; or be guided by it only so fai| 
and in such a sense, as they have taught us to apply it. Tbe 
frequent practice adopted both by Jesus Christ himself, the evan- 
gelists, and apostles, of appropriating to the purpose immediately 
m hand passages from tne Old Testament, which, except from 
such appUcatioii, would not appear to have any, or at most only 
some verbal or acddental resemblance to the case, is one whidi 
cannot warrant such a practice among us at the present day, 
much less support the authority which some would give to tiie 
Old Testament law as applying to Gentile Christians. 

Christ and his apostles, in fact, refer to the Old Testament solely 
as argument potent with those they addressed^ and calculated 
to confirm some more extended Christian precept, as an illustration 
of some Christian truth, or as suggesting some analogy by which 
a Christian sense may be put upon the expressions or mciaents of 
the Mosaic or prophetical writings.* 

In doing so, however, the apostles doubtless make use of these 
allusions as a vehicle of much real and Christian instruction. But 

■^ * Hoc prsecipae consilio scimas et Christam et Apostolos sse^ adhibaisse e libris 
hebraicis sacris, aliqaas sententias aut historiasj non vero id egisse ut cseteri omnes 
homines Jadscorum cunctas opiniones domesticas stadiosissime arriperent, qnibos 
populi hujus onmis historia non sine superstitione solebat consecrari, atqae religio 

ilia vv€ufiaros Kai aXriBcias per reverentiam in irra»xo ffroixeia impediri 

• . . . . . . Ista quse hie breviter observamus si quis omnia neglexerit oommiscebit in- 

spirationem atqae oiKovofiica/ divinam cum ipsa catholic^ revelatione : atque non 
J?u ™*- ]^** atque fmolestus ad alios interpres, sed etiam impotens relinonis 
Christian© defensor fuerit*— Semler, Itutit, Brev. § ix. : see also § xxxu., p. 7, 8. 

the 
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the essential truths must not be confounded with the peculiar forms 
of adaptation in which the religion and laws of a particular dispen- 
sation were conveyed. Real instruction may be deducible, indeed, 
but it is not always that which lies on the surface. In seeking it, 
we can only be guided by the teaching of the apostles, as in Rom. 
XV., 1 Cor. X. if we would make the Old Testament applicable, 
it must only be in the way and in the sense taught by the New. 

Such are a few remarkable instances which distinctly evince the 
necessity for more rational considerations, and more enlightened 
principles of interpretation than many seem inclined to allow in 
the process of applying Scripture. In these instances every in- 
quirer of common discernment cannot but see and own the 
necessity for such use of reason in elucidating the true meaning 
of revelation. There are, nevertheless, those wno exclaim against 
all such views as rationalistic. Yet, when closely examined, it is 
foimd that the broad principles referred to are no others than 
those which no theology beyond the lowest fanaticism can possibly 
dispense with. 

The legitimate use of the rules of reasonable criticism can 
never be foreign to the investigation of truths professedly depend- 
ent on the right understanding of written records. It can only 
be the abuse and perversion of such criticism which can be fairly 
open to suspicion or reproach. 

But so wholly unreflecting is the ordinary mode of regarding 
the sacred volume, so little are professing believers given to think 
on or examine the grounds of their reception of its contents, and 
so narrow the prejudice on which, rather than on any rational 
conviction, their veneration for the divine word is too commonly 
cherished ; and we must add, so great the ignorance in which the 
young (and not only the young) are often studiously kept*on these 
points, and on which our divines are too often unwillins to allow 
others or even themselves the privilege of further enlightenment, 
— ^that upon the whole we can hardly be surprised at the preva- 
lence at once of narrow and unworthy views oi Christianity, and 
the dread felt by the many at any attempt to inquire into its real 
doctrines in a more liberal spirit of free mqiury ; or that the very 
agitation of any question tending in the least to impugn what has 
received the sanction of established authority and admitted con- 
sent, should be denounced as dangerous and heretical. 

But the views thus combated as to the immediate and literal 
application of Scripture, whether in the more extreme or in the 
more modified sense, have been often defended on the plea, doubt- 
less, in a certain sense, most true and just, that the Bible altogether 
is one harmonious whole ; — that all its parts being no less than 
the dictation of one and the same Divine spirit, cannot but con- 
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spire together to one end and purport, and thus every part must 
be taken in connection with the rest, and from the close combina- 
tion of them all, one system of truth and duty must result. Now 
without in the least disparaging the general assertion, we may yet 
view this connected whole with a due reference to tiie mbordim- 
Hon and distinctness of its several parts— rSLud it will in no way 
follow from this view that a precept or institution delivered under 
one dispensation or one state of things will at all apply under 
another and a different stage of the development of the divine 
economy of grace. It is from the neglect of this consideration 
that most of the allegations as to the moral law, the obligations of 
primeval institutions, the Sabbath, and other ordinances, take 
their origin. 

In a former article ' On the Law and the Gospel ' (No. 11.) I 
have exemplified at large those views of the Christian dispensation 
which appear to me to result from duly taking into account those 
more reasonable principles of Scripture-application, which are here 
more specially adverted to. I have there noticed Qiany opinions 
which are at present widely prevalent among British and American 
divines, as not a little at variance with such rational interpretation 
of Scripture. What I am anxious now to insist on is, that in all 
these cases, the question really at issue is, I conceive j a question of 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. If the litcraUst principle be granted even in 
its more modified form, those opinions with regard to the law and 
the Sabbath will no doubt follow as direct consequences. Into the 
various minor points of difference, such as the verbal interpretation 
of particular passages and the like, I do not now pretend to enter. 
My reasons in support of those interpretations will be sufficiently 
apparent from the remarks made in that article, as well as in 
others therein referred to. At present my object is to recall 
attention solely to the broad principles on which any such inquiries 
must be conducted ; and this more particularly from the appearance 
in the last number (III.) of this Journal of an article * On the 
Christian Sabbath,' by the Rev. P. Mearns, in which that divine 
has with much zeal, diligence, and eloquence reproduced and 
enforced all the standard arguments (including I believe all that 
can be urged) on the side of the question he has espoused. It is 
not my intention to enter on any controversial details on the subject. 
I merely wish here to observe that (as appears by the note ap- 
pended to my article in No. II.), Mr. Mearns' paper was in the 
Editor's hands before mine appeared. Hence though we have 
each touched on nearly all the same topics, and though we each 
take for the most part totally opposite views of each point from 
the facts of the case just mentioned, we both stand relieved from 
the otherwise unpleasant appearance of assuming an attitude of 

hostility. 
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hostility. Our several views of eaxjh particular text or authority 
referred to are before the readers of this Journal, and to their 
candid judgment may be confidently left. 

I merely wish here to repeat my conviction that the whole is a 
question of first principles. The entire fabric and structure of the 
popular argument in support of the law and of the Sabbath is 
entirely built up on the supposition of the amalgamation of all 
parts of Scripture into one, and the neglect of these distinctions 
which appear to me so essential between the different conditions 
implied in the successive portions of the divine dispensations. 
The advocates of these opinions seem to disregard altogether such 
considerations as these ; — ^that religious institutions anterior to the 
law of Moses are not therefore of any obligation at a later period, 
or designed for general adoption any more than that law itself ; 
that the predictions of the prophets as to the spread of the worship 
and kingdom of Jehovah must fairly and consistently be inter- 
preted either as referring literally to the spread of proselytism and 
the literal observance of the Sabbaths and other ordinances of the 
law, or else spiritually to the spread of the Gospel, and by conse- 
quence to the Sabbaths and offerings interpreted in a figurative 
sense, as meaning typically the perpetual and spiritual Christian 
service and the future rest reserved for the faithful : — that the 
precepts and admonitions of our Lord respecting the law and the 
Sabbath were all addressed to the Jews as yet living under the law 
then in force : — while on the other hand the declarations of the 
apostles are explicit and unreserved, without ambiguity or excep- 
tion as to the emancipation even of the Jew from the terms of the 
old covenant, and as to the total absence of all such obligations 
in the case of the Gentiles — obligations which, as they had never 
existed^ could not be now imposed. Lastly, that as to the apostolic 
authority for any observances in the Christian church, such as the 
Lord's Day, we have no right to form any conclusions beyond 
what the positive evidence of the New Testament history warrants, 
and from which it cannot possibly be mixed up with the Sabbath. 
These are a few of the General Considerations to which I would 
refer as those on which the views of any person ought to be pre- 
viously made up before he enters on the mere discussion of particular 
authorities and passages in detail. 

There is only one point to which I would advert more parti- 
cularly, viz., it surprises me to find a writer of evidently so ex- 
tended reading and information as Mr. Mearns assuming, as if 
wholly imaware of the progress of opinion on the point, the literal 
authority of the Hebrew cosmogony, and in fact mainly grounding 
his argument on the narrative of the creation and the primaeval 
sanctification of the seventh day: whereas no competently in- 
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formed person at the present day, I should have thonefat, could be 
ignorant that the now firmly established inductive truths of geology 
entirely overthrow the historical character of the narrative of the 
six days, and, by consequence, that respecting the seventh along 
with it. I need not here press this point further, as I have already 
in other places gone fully into the subject.^ 

But apart from these considerations, this is in fact one of those 
cases which afford the most striking illustration of the general 
argument of the present essay. It is a remarkable instance, which 
shows the absolute necessity for more rational and discriminating 
views of the purport of Scripture than are commonly adopted, if we 
would avoid the only alternative, that of discrediting its truth alto- 
gether. No one competently informed on the subject can seriously 
reflect on the remarkable and notorious contradiction existing 
between the facts disclosed at the present day hy geological research, 
and the representations given oftlw creation in certain passages of the 
Old Testament, as literally understood, without perceiving that it is 
a subject which directly involves a train of consequences, bearing 
on the entire view we must take of the nature and tenor of revela- 
tion, and the discussion of which, the more we consider it, must be 
admitted to form a remarkable epoch in the history of theological 
opinions. Yet there are many who, whatever particular view of 
the subject thev adopt, do not seem as yet disposed to assign it 
tliis degree of importance; but think the difficulty sufficiently 
solved by the general remark that revelation cannot really be in- 
consistent with physical truth : and then to leave it without further 
question or examination. Here, however, a distinct point not of 
abstract doctrine, but connected with tangible matter of fact, is 
brought to light, by which a positive renimciation is demanded of 
much which has been hitherto neld sacred. Here the disclosure b 
not, and cannot be misrepresented as, mere matter of speculation 
and theory, but comes with the claim of evidence and certainty ; 
and when on the strength of such disclosure an unanswerable con- 
tradiction is made out, it is of material import : the case is not 
one which involves merely the question of the literal acceptation of 
a word or phrase ; it is not a parallel case with that (e. g.) of the 
incidental Scriptural expressions, implying the motion of tne sun, 
or the existence of a solid firmament ; nor is it of the nature of 
any sceptical objection to a miraculous narrative; but is an appeal 
to existing monuments of the process of the formation of the crust 

*» See my Connection of Natural and Divine Thtth, and article Creation^ Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature. — Authob. 

Among the Observations on Scripture in the present Number of the Journal, the 
reader will find an interesting letter from an esteemed contributor, "with reference 
to the same view which is here advanced. — Editor. 
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of the earth ; and this stands in obvious contradiction to what is 
recorded as the divine declaration from Mount Sinai in {heform 
of a circumstantial narrative of the origin of the world. The dis- 
crepancy is not one with any theory or partial discovery of science 
which future investigations may set aside, but with those primary 
facts which involve nothing hypothetical, about which no difference 
of opinion exists, and which are mixed up with the first principles 
not only of geology but of all inductive truth. Various interpreta- 
tions of the passages were once in vogue, suggested with a view of 
softening down the difficulty, but which re^Jly do no more than 
gloss it over rather than in any degree remove it. But these various 
expositions, however unsatisfactory in themselves, have yet been so 
far useful that they have in some measure prepared the public 
mind for more fiill and honest disclosures of the truth. And it is 
now generally allowed that as the only rational course, we are 
driven to confess that we cannot regard the letter of the representa- 
tion as designed for a positive history of facts : our only alternative 
is to regard that which is not history as poetry^ if we would avoid 
impugning the truth of these accounts altogether.** 

The theological objections and the religious difficulties felt by 
many at the avowal of this consideration arise wholly from the 
adoption of those peculiar views with regard to the connection of 
the Old Testament dispensations with Christianity to which we 
have above referred. Difficulties of this kind therefore can only 
be removed by those wider views to which the more careful study 
of the New Testament leads as to the limited design of the 
judaical revelation, whether as delivered from Sinai or afterwards 
amplified in the books of Moses. And the more the genius and 
spirit of Christianity is studied as a religion designed for all 
nations, and under which the peculiar institutions of older dis- 
pensations have no place, the more clearly will the topics so 
closely involved in the narrative of the creation be acknowledged 
as forming no part of the Gospel : and, in consequence, the con- 
templation of the contradiction in question will be regarded as 
even eminently useful and valuable, and, instead of injuring, as 
tending rather to enhance and uphold the purity of Christianity, 
by palpably reminding us of the distinction. 

But to return : I v\rould only further observe that the discussion 
of questions relative to the law and the Sabbath seems to excite 
too commonly a far more violently polemical spirit than almost any 
others, — an evil, surely, to be strongly deprecated. Again, apart 

« Josephus says {Pref, to Antiq.) that Moses wrote many things enigmatically 
and metaphorically. 
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from this, such discussioiis are too often carried on in the manner of a 
mere convict, in which either combatant is merely bent upon nrpng 
such topics as may make most strongly for his own side : bandying 
arguments and parading a host of texts. I do not think the tnil£ 
in any case likely to be promoted by such a mode of proceeding. 
In the present instance especially I conceive the subject is one in- 
volving those broader principles which must be collected from a 
candid and rational inquiry into the historical characteristics of the 
several portions of the divine dispensations recorded in the Bible, 
and by looking at passages in accordance with the entire argument 
of which they form a part. The question ought not to oe ap- 
proached in a polemical spirit, but will receive its solution to each 
mquirer's mind in proportion as he endeavours to look at Chris- 
tianity as a whole, in its purely evangelical character as elicited 
by a rational examination of the New Testament. Its historical 
peculiarities are precisely those which involve in a very prominent 
place the class of questions here referred to. It no doubt appeared 
to the world in the first instance under a sort of Jewish guise, but 
it was soon seen by the intelligent Gentile inquirer that any such 
seeming appendages were only the results of a temporary adherence 
to Jewish prejudices and national peculiarities on the part of a 
section of its first teachers and professors. It was soon seen to 
possess a more extended and catholic spirit, and to be a system of 
^iritual religion and enlightened truth, setting men free from the 
bondage to ' beggarly elements,' especially to ' times and seasons, 
days and years.' In the conception of the enlightened Gentile 
convert there neither was nor could be any reference to what 
might be recorded in the earliest portion of the Hebrew Scriptures 
as in the slightest degree revived under the Gospel, or as m any 
way different in its application from what was contained more spe- 
cifically in the law. The Gentile knew nothing of any such earlier 
or general obligations : he embraced the Gospel as standing on its 
own ground, and in essential independence of all previous dis- 
pensationsy though from its Jewish origin the language of its an- 
nouncement might be unavoidably mixed up with some references 
to Jewish peculiarities. 

In the course of a few centuries corruptions abounded ; and not 
the least of them were the increasing admixture of Jewish ideas 
and Old Testament views with the pure spiritualism of Apostolic, 
and especially of Pauline, Christianity. It is only astonishing 
that in the advance of such corruptions there was not evinced 
a greater disposition than we actually find, for introducing Sab- 
batism. But even the nearest approaches to it, in the expressions 
of Chrysostom, Dionysius and a Jew more, and in the decrees of 

the 
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the Laodicaean and other Councils, are characterized by expressions 
preserving a broad and marked distinction as to the ground and 
nature of any such observance. 

. But the opinions of the fathers, and the decisions of councils, 
are of no authority to the Scriptural protestant. He will be satis- 
fied to look only to the recorded doctrines of the apostles, and in 
every page of the writings of the great apostle of the Gentiles, at 
least, he will find in their simple hisforical interpretation the most 
unequivocal declarations of the independence of Christian prin- 
ciples, and the simple character of that scheme of religious service 
by which the enlightened follower of Christ ' worships the Father 
in spirit and in truth,' without distinction of days or places, without 
relation to those forms which may have been ordained in times past, 
and for other parties, as no doubt suitable to their position, but with 
which the Gospel owns no connection, — since ' old things are passed 
away, behold, all things are become new 1' 2 Cor. v. 17. 



ON THE ABUNDANCE OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS IN ANCIENT TIMES. 

By G. M. Bell, 
Author of * The Country Banks and the Currency,* &0. 

In the primitive ages of the world the wants of man were not 
only simple in themselves, but readily satisfied by the exuberant 
productions of nature around him. The Nimrods of antiquity 
captured in the chase the venison for their daily repast, and in 
later times the flocks upon a thousand hills afforded supplies 
more than adequate to every demand. So long as men were only 
hunters or shepherds, subsisting on the produce of the chase or 
of the fold, their social wants were few and speedily gratified. 
The simplicity of their food, clothing, and dwellings, was by no 
means greater than the facilities with which they were surroimded. 
It is a characteristic of the primitive condition of man, in what- 
ever part of the world he is foimd, that his tastes, his desires, his 
wants, are simple and few ; they are also such as can be readily 
gratified by the means within his reach. The Esquimaux are at 
the present day one among numerous instances of the truth of 
this remark. Their condition is not more primitive and simple 
than the means which Providence has provided for their sustenance 

and 
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and enjoj-ment. Although these are indeed few, yet they are 
adequate to a state in which man is, no doubt, quite as happy as 
the most prosperous European in the plenitude of his wealtn and 
power. It is only when men increase in number, when society 
spreads out and extends its boimdaries and its desires, that the 
necessity of more activity, of greater intercourse with others, of 
an interchange of commodities, as well as of thought and of 
action, is forced upon the attention, and gradually develops the 
energies of all. 

As society progressed and extended in the early ages, men 
found out tiiat they could not subsist altogether by uie chase, or 
by attendance upon their flocks. To the occupation of hunters 
and of shepherds was therefore gradually added those of builders, 
artificers, and traders. The miglity hunters and the nomade 
shepherds saw rising around them the towns and villages which 
marked the progress of civilization and of enterprise ; and in course 
of time the produce of the chase and of the fold, instead of being 
merely the means of their own subsistence, became the objects 
of barter and of sale. 

Every extension of society brings with it a subdivision of in- 
terest and of labour, and the reward of one man is supplied from 
the skill and the industry of another. All men couid not con- 
tinue hunters and shepherds. Hence, in the progress of events, 
those talents which were originally directed only to providing the 
means of daily subsistence, became exerted to discover new 
sources of enjoyment and new modes of occupation. A town, a 
stronghold or fort, gradually crowned the surroimding eminence. 
This afforded greater opportunities for the cultivation of art. It 
afforded also, what was perhaps of equal importance in those 
times, a refuge and a defence from the nomade tribes of the 
plain. Cain built a city, and in process of time the hammer of 
Tubal- Cain resounded within its walls. In the succeeding days 
of the patriarchs, Palestine boasted of its * fenced cities.* Then 
came the workers in iron and in brass, artificers of every class 
and degree, and men who traded to all parts of the Known 
world. 

In the primitive ages to which we have alluded, what is now 
called money was little if at all required. It is only after men 
begin to trade or exchange commodities with each other that 
something is found necessary to represent what is understood by 
money, some common medium of exchange. Originally traffic 
would be carried on by barter, one thing would be exchanged for 
another. In the course of time, a certain value being attached to 
one article, it would be considered equivalent to so many other 
articles, or a certain quantity of something else. Even in the 

present 
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present day, with some of the North American Indians, the skins 
of animals killed in hunting are used as money ."^ In a pastoral 
state of society, cattle are used as money. According to Homer 
the armour of Diomedes cost nine oxen, and that of Glaucus one 
hundred.^ Cattle were the first money of the Romans, and also 
of the Germans.*^ A species of cyprcBa called the covory^ gathered 
on the shores of the Maldive Islands, is at the present day used 
in making small payments throughout India, and is the chief 
money in certain districts of Afnca. The operations of trade 
would no doubt be carried on for a long period before the pre- 
cious metals were introduced as money. The peculiar qualities 
which so eminently fit them for this piu-pose would only be gradu- 
ally discovered. A sheep, an ox, a certain quantity of com, or 
any other article, would afterwards be bartered or exchanged for 
pieces of gold or silver, in bars or ingots, in the same manner as 
they would formerly have been exchanged for iron, copper, cloth, 
or other commodities. The merchants, in effecting exchanges, 
would probably first agree upon the quality of the metal to be 
given, and then the quantity which its possessor had become 
bound to pay would be ascertained by weight. According to 
Pliny and Aristotle this is the manner in which the precious 
metals were originally exchanged in Greece and Italy. 

The large quantity of the precious metals possessed by the 
nations of antiquity, is to be ascribed to the gradual extension of 
their trade and commerce. 

The quantity of money in circulation in ancient Egypt is sup- 
posed not to have been great, for as every man raised his own 
food, and prepared his own clothing, he had no occasion to make 
purchases, and therefore would not require money. It seems 
probable also from the history of Joseph, that the tax or rent paid 
to the sovereign was paid in the produce of the land, and not in 
money. There is every reason, however, to suppose, that al- 
though money, as such, was not much required for circulation, 
there was, nevertheless, a large accumulation of silver and gold 
in Egypt, even at a very early period. That country carried on 
a considerable commerce, and what is now called the balance of 
trade must have been greatly in her favour. The value of the 
exports must have greatly exceeded the imports, and the balance 
would be paid in the precious metals. In the days of Joseph 
com was sold for ready money. Other circumstances lead to the 
conclusion that Egypt was a wealthy country. When the Israelites 
departed out of Egypt, every woman borrowed of her neighbour 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold, and raiment, and as Aaron 

• Storch, TraU d: Economic Politique, ^ Iliad, vi. 235. * Storch, 1. c. 
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8oon afterwards made a golden calf in imitation of the Egyptians, 
it has been inferred that in Egypt the idols were made of gold. 
Nearly a thousand years afterwards the prophet Daniel speais of 
thegold, and the silver, and the precious things of Egypt.* 

The Carthaginians conducted a sort of carrying trade among 
nations. They might take from Britein tin, which they might 
exchange in Egypt for linen cloth; they might take com from 
Egj-pt to Spain, and cold from Spain to Egypt. They appear to 
have possessed a perfect knowledge of the working of metak 
They employed about 40,000 men in the mines of Spain, from 
which they obtained gold, silver, copper, and tin ; afterwards they 
obtained tin in greater abundance from the mines of Cornwall. 
They regularly visited Britain, taking thence tin, skins, and wool, 
and leaving in exchange salt, earthenware, and utensils made of 
brass. It is a singular circumstance, that although the county of 
Cornwall contains copper in as great quantities as tin, yet tiiis 
appears to have been quite unknown at the time of the Cartha- 

Snians ; the Britons, actually imported all the brass instruments 
ey used. The people were probably unacquainted with the 
method of smelting copper, especially as the county of Cornwall 
produces neither coals nor wood. The extraction of copper from 
the ore is a much more severe process than the extraction of tin ; 
and copper, again, is extracted with less diflSculty than iron-. The 
Tynans are said in Ezekiel to have obtained from Tarshish silver, 
iron, tin, and lead. They obtained iron also from Dan and 
Javan.® 

Commerce, strictly speaking, was the occupation of the Cartha- 
ginians. It formed the strength and support of their common- 
wealth. Their power, their conquests, their credit, their glory, 
all flowed from this source. Situated in the centre of the Medi- 
terranean, Carthage stretched out her arms to the east and to the 
west. Her commerce embraced all the known world, including 
especially the coast of Spain, of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. Her merchants sailed to all countries, 
to buy at a cheap rate those superfluities which the demands of 
others made necessary, and which were sold by them at a higher 
rate. They carried into practice what has been enunciated in 
modem times as the true principles of commerce, ' buying in the 
cheapest market and selling in the dearest.' From Egypt they 
brought fine flax, paper, com, sails, and cables for ships ; from the 
coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, perfumes, gold, pearls, 
and precious stones ; from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and scarlet, 
rich stuffs, tapestry, costly fumiture, and curious works of art. 

** Gilbarf s Lectures on Ancient Commerce, « Gilbart, ut supra. 
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Whateyer could minister to the necessities, or gratify the desires 
and luxuries of life, formed the objects of their traffic. They 
brought home from the western parts of the world, in return for 
the articles they had carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper. 
By the sale of these various commodities, they enriched themselves 
at the expense of all nations. They became the factors and agents 
of every people, the lords of the sea, holding the east, west, and 
south under their commercial sway. Cartnage rose to be the 
conunon city and centre of trade for all those nations which were 
separated from each other by the sea. The most important per- 
sonages in Carthage were engaged in trade, and prosecuted it 
with as much eagerness and industry as the meanest citizen. To 
this they were indebted for their immense wealth, their empire 
over the sea, the splendour of their republic, and that exalted 
power which enabled them for upwards of a hundred years to resist 
the pretensions and the might of the Roman commonwealth. 

It must not be overlooked that the ancient gold and silver mines 
of Spain were an almost inexhaustible source of wealth to the 
Carthaginians. According to Diodorus,^ the labour employed to 
come at these mines, and dig the gold and silver out of them, was 
incredible. The veins of these metals seldom appeared on the 
surface, but were obtained at great depths, where floods of water 
often interrupted the operations of the miners, and seemed to 
frustrate further attempts. By pumps, invented in Egypt by 
Archimedes, the Romans afterwards threw up the waters out of 
these pits, by which means they were completely drained. Innu- 
merable multitudes of slaves perished in these mines, which were 
dug to enrich their masters, by whom they were treated with great 
barbarity, and forced by heavy stripes to labour and carry on the 
works day and night. Polybius, as quoted by Strabo,8 mentions 
that in his time upwards of 40,000 men were employed in the 
mines near Nova Carthago^ and fiimished the Bomans every day 
with 25,000 drachmas, or 859Z. 7*. &d. of our money. It is not, 
then, a matter of surprise that, even soon after the greatest defeats, 
the Carthaginians were able to send fresh and numerous armies 
into the field, fit out immense fleets, and support at a great expense 
for many years the wars they carried on in far distant countries. 

The Carthagmians were indebted to the Tynans for their great 
application to commerce, as well as for their origin, their manners, 
language, customs, laws, religion. They spoke me same language 
with the Tyrians ; and these, again, the same with the Canaanites 
and feraelites ; that is, the Hebrew tongue, or at least a language 
related to the Hebrew. From a spirit of religion, they likewise 

f I. iv. 312. » Lib. iii. 147. 
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joined the name of God to their own, in conformity to the genius 
of the Hebrews^ They also sent annually to Tyre a ship laden 
with presents, as a quit-rent or acknowledgment of their andent 
country, and an annual sacrifice was oflTered to the tutelar gods of 
Tyre. ' They never failed to send to Tyre the first-fruits of their 
revenues, nor the tithe of the spoils taken irom their enemies, 
as offerings to Hercules, one of the chief gods of Tyre and 
(yarthage/ 

Phoenicia, of wliich Tyre was the chief city, comprised also 
the cities Ptolemais, Sidon, and Berytus, in the Mediterranean. 
PhcBnicia was distinguished by the variety of its vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the fertility of its soil, which was to some consider- 
able extent increased by the artificial assistance rendered by the 
dense masses of population which occupied its large mercantile 
towns. Its productions, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, were 
wheat, rye, and barley, besides the more ordinary fruits ; also 
apricots, peaches, pomegranates, almonds, citrons, oranges, figs, 
dates, sugar-cane, and grapes. It yielded cotton, silk, and tobacco i 
and was adorned by the variegated flowers of oleander and cactus. 
The higher regions were distinguished fix)m the bare mountains of 
Palestine in being covered with oaks, pines, cypress-trees, acacias, 
and tamarisks, and, above all, by majestic cedfus. It also produced 
flocks of sheep and goats, and abundance of excellent honey ; and 
the sea abounded with fish. 

Phoenicia was eminently a mercantile nation, and the whole of 
the territory belonged to the various towns. Each of these had 
its own constitution, and generally its own king. Thus we have 
mention of the kings of Sidon, of Tyre, of Aradus, and of Byblus. 
It was favourably situated for trade, and for the exchange of the 

1)roductions of the East and West. Libanus abounded in excel- 
ent timber for slups ; com was imported from Palestine, and wine 
was exported to I^ypt. Purple garments were manufactured in 
Tyre, and glass in Sidon and Sarepta. Fleets were fitted out by 
them to India and to Ophir, and returned laden with the produc- 
tions and the gold of those respective regions. The names of some 
of the mercantile establishments of the Jrhoenicians on the coasts 
of Arabia, along the Persian Gvdf, have been partly preserved to 
this day. In these places they exchanged the produce of the West 
for that of India, Arabia, and Ethiopia. From Palestine, and 
especially Judaea, they imported wheat, ivory, oil, and balm, and 
wool from the wandering Arabs. From Damascus they obtained 
wine, and from the mountains of Syria wood. The tribes on the 
shores of the Caspian Sea furnished slaves and iron ; and the 

^ Bochart, I. ii. c. 16, » Polybius, 944. 
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Armenians horsemen, horses, and mules. From Spain they im- 
ported gold, silver, tin, iron, and lead ; fruit, wine, oil, wax, fish, 
and wool. They also imported tin from the British Isles, and am- 
ber from tlie coasts of Prussia. The chief wealth of the Phoenicians, 
however, was no doubt derived from their Spanish colonies, which 
appear to have been founded at a very early period of history. 

Phoenicia was at its greatest prosperity in the time from David 
to Cyrus, B.C. 1050-550. During this period were founded the 
African colonies, Carthage, Utica, and Leptis. The civilization 
of the Phoenidans had a powerful influence upon other nations. 
Their voyages are mentioned in the Greek mythology as the ex- 
peditions of the Tyrian Hercules. They planted flourishing colonies, 
prosecuted agriculture and commerce, amassed immense wealth, 
and cultivated the arts of peace.'' 

We have stated that the period of the greatest prosperity of 
Phoenicia was at the time from David to Cyrus, B.C. 1050-550. 
From the time of Tubal-Caia there is frequent mention of the 
precious metals in Scripture, — iron, copper, silver, and gold. The 
mountains of Palestine contained metals. Of this the Jews were 
aware, but they do not appear to have understood the art of 
mining. The metals named in the Old Testament are iron and 
steel, copper or copper ore, silver, gold, and tin ; and these were 
wrought into articles for domestic use, weapons of war, and objects 
of ornament. The trade in these metals was almost entirely in 
the hands of the Phoenicians, who obtained them chiefly from their 
colonies in Spain (Jer. x. 9 ; Ezek. xxvii. 12), some m)m Arabia 
(Ezek. xxvii. 1 9), and some from the countries of the Caucasus 

The money of the ancient Hebrews, as in fact is the case in all 
new countries, was originally paid by weight. Abraham weighed 
unto Ephron 400 shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant This seems to indicate a distinction from the money in 
ordinary use. It is supposed to have been silver in bars or pieces, 
bearing a stamp to denote its fineness and quantity, probably placed 
upon it by the Phoenician merchants. ' The various particulars,* 
remarks the late Dr. Chalmers, ' of the transaction between 
Abraham and .the children of Heth, evince very considerable pro- 
gress at that early period in economics, in commerce, in law. 
There is money, and of a given denomination or coin — ^balances 
for weighing it — ^a standard thereof, such as was current with the 
merchant — ^a superiority, therefore, in the methods of trade above 
the way of barter — forms in the conveyance and exchange of pro- 
perty before witnesses, as here in the audience of the people of 

^ Heeren's Researches* 

Heth 
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Ileth — ^thc terms and specifications of a bargain, by wbicli its 
several particulars were made sure to Abraham in the presence 
of and before many witnesses.' "* The practice of weighing money 
continued from the time of Abraham to the days of Jeremiah. It 
is also to be observed that, in ancient times, silver, not gold, was 
usually employed as money. We do not read of gold being 
employed as money until the time of David, when that monard 
purchased the thrashing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite (1 Chroo. 
xxi. 25 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 24). Gold is often mentioned, but only as 
jewels and ornaments. 

The position of the Israelites, as inhabitants of Syria, in the 
close neighbom'hood of the commercial settlements of the Phoe- 
nicians, led them gradually to increased communication with their 
neighbours, and, through that intercourse, to the possession of 
considerable quantities of the precious metals. But it was not 
until the reigns of David and Solomon that any thing like a syste- 
matic commercial intercourse existed between them. The comr 
merce of the Egyptians and Phcenicians had been long successfully 
prosecuted to all parts of the then known world. It was to tl^ 
merchants travelling with caravans between Arabia and Egypt 
that Joseph was sold by his brethren. Their wealth, however, 
consisted chiefly of flocks and herds ; and it is presumed that the 
ornaments of silver and gold which they possessed, and which 
were not brought with them from Egypt, were obtained principally 
from the neighbouring merchants. 

In the reign of David, the power, the bravery, and the wisdom 
of that monarch, tended so far to consolidate his kingdom, and to 
establish the security of his people, that a greater inducement was 
held out to them for enlarging their agricultural pursuits, and for 
engaging in commercial enterprise. Accordingly, during his reign 
the condition of the Jews is found to be characterized by greater 
wealth and commercial prosperity than in any previous period of 
their history. The king himself, although a man of war from his 
youth, and more or less constantly embroiled in warlike adventures, 
took every means to promote the wealth and prosperity of his 
people. Much of the great riches he accumulated was uie spoil 
taken in his numerous victories, and the contributions of dependent 
or subjugated powers. The commercial intercourse of his people 
with the Phoenician merchants would also tend to promote the 
national wealth ; but it was reserved for his successor, Solomon, 
to display the splendour and success of commercial enterprise. 
David cultivated a friendly intercourse with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
at that time the most prosperous commercial city in the world. 

«n Dailif Scripture Readings, 

He 
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He employed Tynan workmen, and purchased large quantities of 
cedar from Hiram. 

The career of Solomon was one of surpassing luxury and mag- 
nificence. He employed the wealth collected by his father in works 
of architecture, and in strengthening and improving his kingdom. 
He built the famous temple and fortifications of Jerusalem ; and 
many cities, among which was the celebrated Tadmor or Palmyra. 
From the king of Tyre he obtained cedar, and fir or cypress timber, 
and large stones hewn and prepared for building, which the Tyrians 
conveyed by water. Great numbers of workmen were also sent 
from Tyre to assist in the works carried on by Solomon, and to 
instruct his people in the different arts, none of whom had skill 
even to * hew timber like the Sidonians.' Some of the arts for 
which the Phoenicians were at that time remarkable are enuftierated 
in the letter addressed by Solomon to the king of Tyre : — * Send 
me now therefore a man cunning to work in gold and in silver, 
and in brass, and in iron, and in purple, and crimson, and blue ; 
and that can skill to grave with the cunning men that are with 
me in Judah and in Jerusalem, whom David my father did pro- 
vide. Send me also cedar-trees, fir-trees, and algum-trees out of 
Lebanon, for I know that thy servants can skill to cut timber in 
Lebanon ' (2 Chron. ii. 7, 8). Solomon, in exchange, furnished 
the Tyrians with corn, wine, and oil, the produce of Palestine, 
and received a balance in gold. He also entered into a trading 
speculation with the king of Tyre ; and accordingly Tyrian ship- 
wrights were employed to build ships for both kings at Eziongeber, 
Solomon's port on the Red Sea. There he himself went to animate 
them with his presence (2 Chron. viii. 17). These ships, managed 
by Tyrian navigators, sailed in company upon trading voyages to 
those rich coimtries called Ophir and Tarshish, regarding the 
position of which the learned have multiplied conjectures to little 
purpose. They traded on both sides of the Red Sea, to the coasts 
of Arabia and Ethiopia, and the Persian Gulf, and might possibly 
run up the Tigris and the Euphrates, as far as these rivers were 
navigable. The voyages occupied three years, but appear to have 
been uniformly eminently prosperous. The ships returned laden 
with gold, ebony, apes, parrots, and peacocks. There does not 
seem any reason to believe that these fleets penetrated to India ; 
on the contrary, it is more than probable that the Jews obtained 
all the Indian productions they required from the Phoenicians. 
We are indeed expressly informed that the Jews traded in the 
fairs of TVre (Ezek. xxvii.) ; and we know that all the produc- 
tions of Jndia were exposed for sale in those fairs. The chief 
Indian productions for which the Jews seem to have had occasion 
were spices and frankincense, to bum in the temple. 

The 
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The immense quantity of the predous metals accumulated by 
Solomon, the splendour and magnificence of the £Eunou8 temple 
which he built, of his own palaces, and of his personal retinue, are 
recorded in the sacred volume in language calculated to impress 
the reader with the most enlarged ideas of his wealth and dignity. 
There is indeed every reason to believe that his riches and splen- 
dour far exceeded those of any previous monarch. The sources 
from whence this immense wealth was derived appear to have beei 
various. In the first place, a large amount of treasure had been 
collected by his father David, partly as the spoils taken in Us 
numerous victories, and as subsidies from his enemies ; partly as 
presents from his own people and from other nations. Mudi of 
this treasure David had reserved for the purpose of assisting in 
the building of die temple. In the second place, the reign of 
Solomon was one of peace. The tribes beyond Jordan had 
become enriched by the plunder of the Hagarenes, and inhabited 
an extensive district where their cattle were fed and multiplied. 
Tliose tribes which followed agriculture inhaUted a soil aiid 
climate in most respects eminently fruitful, rewarding the toil of 
the husbandman with abundance and to spare. iNothing was 
required to develop the resources of the country but markets for 
tlie disposal of its various productions. Their exports consisted (tf 
wheat, barley, oil, and wme, which are supposed to have been 
chiefly in demand ; and to these may perhaps be added wool, 
liides, and other raw materials. This traffic contributed to the 
wealth of tlie people. In addition to his patrimony, the revenues 
of the king were increased partly by contributions in kind from 
his own people, and from the subject nations, and partly from his 
commercial pursuits. He had no doubt large tracts of coimtry, 
and extensive flocks and herds of his own. Some of his numerous 
matrimonial alliances, particularly that with the daughter of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, would also augment the sources of his 
wealth. Tliere is every reason to believe that his exactions from 
his own people were heavy and severe, not merely as regarded 
their contributions to him in produce, but in the great numbers 
that were compelled to work at the various buildings and under- 
takings which ne carried on, justifying the subsequent complaint 
of the people to his son : — ' Thy father made our yoke grievous ; 
now therefore make thou the grievous service of thy father, and 
his heavy yoke, which he put upon us, lighter, and we vrill serve 
thee ' (1 Kings xii. 4). Kings and governments have in all ages 
been extremely expert in devising means for drawing into their 
own coffers a large portion of the wealth of their subjects, and 
there is no reason to infer from his history that Solomon was at all 
deficient in this branch of worldly wisdom. 

The 
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The great source of the wealth of Solomon, however, undoubt- 

• lay in his trading speculations. As a monarch he possessed 

Jtages and enjoyed facilities for entering into trade, uifinitely 

-perior to any of his subjects. It is not difficult to see that his 
trade, as regarded the people of his own country, must have been 
entirely a monopoly, and aided by the skill, the enterprise, and the 
experience of the Tyrians, backed by the authority and assistance 
of Hiram, king of Tyre, it was impossible it could be otherwise 
than eminently successful. His vessels traded to the richest 
shores, and returned laden with the gold and the treasures of 
every land. Tyre, whose merchants were princes, and whose 
traffickers were the honourable of the earth, had a king whose great 
business seemed to be to extend and increase his commercial re- 
lations, and having entered into a commercial league with the 
wise and wealthy king of Israel, their united argosies swept every 
sea, and visited every shore in their search after those immense 
treasures which ministered to the power and greatness of the one, 
and to the vanity and magnificence of the other. 

It is impossible to form anything like a correct idea of the 
wealth possessed by Solomon from the accounts which are given 
in Scripture, as they are deficient in that precision which in 
modem times is essential to elucidate any nnancial statement. 
Thus the money prepared for the temple by David, is computed 
in 1 Chron. xxix. 4, at 3000 talents of gold and 7000 of silver, 
while in chap. xxii. 14, it is called 100,000 of gold and 1,000,000 
of silver. Again, the sum for which David buys the floor of 
Araunah, is in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, 50 shekels of silver, but this in 
1 Chron. xxi. 25, is become 600 shekels of gold. Efforts are 
made to resolve the former difficulty, but they are superseded 
by the latter, and by numerous other 'manifestly exaggerated 
figures.'" 

There is no question that the precious metals abounded in large 
quantities long even before the days of Solomon. They were 
used partly for the manufacture of jewels and ornaments, and 
vessels for domestic use, and partly as money. Those nations 
appear to have possessed the largest quantity of them which 
were engaged in trade and commerce. In lact, the quantity 
in existence in any country will generally be found to bear 
Bome correspondence to the internal or external trade that is 
carried on. 

TTie precious metals have in all ages been more or less articles 
of mercnandise. We have seen that they were so in the days of 

» Kitto's Cyclop, of Bib, Literature, art. « Solomon.' 

VOL. II. — NO. IV. u Solomon, 
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The immense quantity of the precious metals accumulated by 
Solomon, the splendour and magnificence of the famous temple 
which he bmlt, of his own palaces, and of his personal retinue, are 
recorded in the sacred volume in language calculated to impress 
the reader with the most enlarged ideas of his wealth and dignity. 
There is indeed every reason to believe that his riches and splen- 
dour far exceeded tnose of any previous monarch. The sources 
from whence this immense wealth was derived appear to have been 
various. In the first place, a large amount of treasure had been 
collected by his father David, partly as the spoils taken in his 
numerous victories, and as subsidies from his enemies ; partly as 
presents from his own people and from other nations. Mudi of 
this treasure David had reserved for the piupose of asaifiting in 
the building of the temple. In the second place, the reign of 
Solomon was one of peace. The tribes beyond Jordan had 
become enriched by the plunder of the Hagarenes, and inhabited 
an extensive district where tiieir cattle were fed and multiplied. 
Those tribes which followed agriculture inhabited a soil and 
climate in most respects eminently fruitful, rewardinff the toil of 
the husbandman with abundance and to spare. Nothing was 
required to develop the resources of the country but markets for 
the disposal of its various productions. Their exports conasted of 
wheat, barley, oil, and wme, which are supposed to have been 
chiefly in demand ; and to these may perhaps be added wool, 
hides, and other raw materials. This traffic contributed to the 
wealth of the people. In addition to his patrimony, the revenues 
of the king were increased partly by contributions in kind ftom 
his own people, and from the subject nations, and partly from his 
commercial pursuits. He had no doubt large tracts of country, 
and extensive flocks and herds of his own. Some of his numerous 
matrimonial alliances, particularly that with tiie dau^ter of 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, would also augment the sources of his 
wealth. There is every reason to believe tiiat his exactions from 
his own people were heavy and severe, not merely as regarded 
their contributions to him in produce, but in the great numbers 
that were compelled to work at the various buildings and under- 
takings which ne carried on, justifying the subsequent complaint 
of the people to his son : — ' Thy mther made our yoke grievous ; 
now thererore make thou the grievous service of thy father, and 
his heavy yoke, which he put upon us, lighter, and we will serve 
thee ' (1 Kings xii. 4). Kin^ and governments have in all ages 
been extremely expert in devising means for drawing into their 
own cofiers a large portion of tne wealth of their subjects, and 
there is no reason to infer from his history that Solomon was at all 
deficient in this branch of worldly wisdom. 

The 
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The great source of the wealth of Solomon, however, undoubt- 
edly lay in his trading speculations. As a monarch he possessed 
advantages and enjoyed facilities for entering into trade, infinitely 
superior to any of his subjects. It is not difficult to see that his 
trade, as regarded the people of his own country, must have been 
entirely a monopoly, and aided by the skill, the enterprise, and the 
experience of the Tjrrians, backed by the authority and assistance 
of Hiram, king of Tyre, it was impossible it could be otherwise 
than eminently successful. His vessels traded to the richest 
shores, and returned laden with the gold and the treasures of 
every land. Tyre, whose merchants were princes, and whose 
traffickers were the honourable of the earth, had a king whose great 
business seemed to be to extend and increase his commercial re- 
lations, and having entered into a commercial league with the 
wise and wealthy king of Israel, their united argosies swept every 
sea, and visited every shore in their search after those immense 
treasures which ministered to the power and greatness of the one, 
and to the vanity and magnificence of the other. 

It is impossible to form anything like a correct idea of the 
wealth possessed by Solomon from the accounts which are given 
in Scripture, as they are deficient in that precision which in 
modem times is essential to elucidate any nnancial statement. 
Thus the money prepared for the temple by David, is computed 
in 1 Chron. xxix. 4, at 3000 talents of gold and 7000 of silver, 
while in chap. xxii. 14, it is called 100,000 of gold and 1,000,000 
of silver. Again, the sum for which David buys the floor of 
Araunah, is in 2 Sam. xxiv. 24, 50 shekels of silver, but this in 
1 Chron. xxi. 25, is become 600 shekels of gold. Efforts are 
made to resolve the former difficulty, but they are superseded 
by the latter, and by numerous other 'manifestly exaggerated 
figures.*" 

There is no question that the precious metals abounded in large 
quantities long even before the days of Solomon. They were 
used partly for the manufacture of jewels and ornaments, and 
vessels for domestic use, and partly as money. Those nations 
appear to have possessed the largest quantity of them which 
were engaged in trade and commerce. In lact, the quantity 
in existence in any country will generally be found to bear 
some correspondence to the internal or external trade that is 
carried on. 

The precious metals have in all ages been more or less articles 
of merchandise. We have seen that they were so in the days of 

» Kitto's Cyclop, of Bib, Literature, art. * Solomon.' 

VOL. II. — NO. IV. u Solomon, 
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Solomon, and lon^ previous to his time ; they were so among the 
Egj-ptions, Phccnicians, Carthaginians, and all the people with 
wliom they traded ; they were exchanged for com, wine, oil, wool, 
purple, and otlier materials of traffic. The demand for them 
usually increases with the wealth and prosperity of every country, 
for tlie ].)urposes of ornament and use, as well as for mouey. The 
acquisition of wealth b indeed essential to the advancement of 
society in civilization and refinement. No people have ever been 
distinguished in philosophy or the fine arts without having been 
at the same time celebrated for their riches and industry. Pericles 
and Phidias, Petrarch and Raphael, adorned the flourishing ages 
of Grecian and Italian commerce. The influence of wealth is in 
Uiis respect almost omnipotent. It raised Venice from the bosom 
of the deep, and made the desert and sandy islands on which she 
b built, and the unhealthy swamps of Holland, the fsiYoured abodes 
of literature, science, and art. In our own country its efiects 
have been equally striking. The numl)er and eminence <rf our 
philosophers, poets, scholars, and artists, have always increased 
proportionally to the increase of the pubUc wealth, or to the means 
of rewarding and honouring their labours.** 

It will be observed that the supplies of gold and silver in an- 
cient times were obtained principally from the mines of Spain, 
from the coasts of Africa, and from those countries to which the 
Phoenicians and Cartliaginians traded. They were articles of 
commerce, and in the days of Solomon gold, chiefly for the 
purposes of ornament, was so much in demand, and obtained 
m such large quantities in exchange for other commodities, 
that silver, though vastly more abundant, was in a great measure 
superseded ; it was a metal little accounted of or esteemed in 
hb day. 

In modern times the use of these metak has been more gene- 
rally diflused among the nations of the earth, and owe their abun- 
dance chiefly to the same causes which operated in the days of 
old, the extension and influence of trade and commerce. Since 
the discovery of America the principal supplies of gold and silver 
have been derived from that continent. M. Humboldt's estimate 
of the total annual produce of the mines of the new world at the 
beginning of the present century, taking the dollar at 4^. S^f., is 
9,243,750/. The annual produce of the European mines of Hun- 
gary, Saxony, and other parts, and those of Northern Asia, at the 
same period, he valued at about 1,000,000/. more. The quantity 
of gold produced in America, compared with the quantity of 

o Smith's Wealth of Nations, Introd. Dis.. 
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silver, was as 1 to 46, and in Europe as 1 to 40. The value of 
equal quantities of gold and silver was in the proportion of 15 or 
15^. to 1. From 1810 to 1829 the total produce of the South 
American mines was estimated by M. Jacob at 65,372,615/. The 
average annual supply of the American and Russian mines during 
the ten years ending with 1829 is estimated at about 3,146,000/. 
The total estimated produce of the American, European, and 
Russo- Asiatic mines in 1834 was about 6,000,000/. Since that 
period the supplies have greatly increased. Within the last few 
years, indeed, an unusual quantity of gold has been steadily im- 
ported into Great Britain. Among the many reasons assigned for 
the increased importation is the increased productiveness of the 

gJd mines and washings of Siberia and the Ural Mountains in 
ussia. Large quantities of gold were imported into England 
from St. Petersburg in 1846, and the statistical returns of the 
Russian mines show that their productiveness has increased im- 
mensely during the last ten years. In a recent article in the 
Mining Joumaly on the progress of French mining, the value of 
the gold extracted in five years from the Russian mines is esti- 
mated to amount to 12,792,000/. The value of the precious 
metals applied to mere purposes of ornament and luxury in 
Europe and America has been estimated .by M. Jacob to be about 
5,900,000/. annually. 

The advantages of trade and commerce in ancient times were 
not more striking and more enriching than they are at the present 
day. Nature seems to have taught us that the natives of different 
portions of the globe ought to exercise a kind of dependence upon 
each other, and be united by one common interest. In the words 
of Addison, almost every degree produces something peculiar to 
itself. The food often grows in one country and the sauce in 
another. The fruits of Portugal are corrected by the productions 
of Barbadoes ; the infusion of a Chinese plant is sweetened with 
the juice of an Indian cane. The Philippine Isles give a flavour to 
our European bowls ; while the single dress of a gentlewoman may 
be the production of an hundred climates. The muff and the fan 
are brought together from the different ends of the earth ; the 
scarf from the torrid zone, the tippet from beneath the pole. The 
brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the diamond 
necklace from the bowels of Hindostan. Oiu* ships are laden 
with the gold and the harvests of every land ; our tables stored 
with spiees, oil, and wine ; our rooms filled with pyramids of 
China, and adorned with the workmanship of Japan. Our morn- 
ing's draught is brought to us from the remotest comers of the 
earth; we repair our bodies with the drugs of America, and 

u 2 repose 
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repose under Indian canopies. The vineyards of France are our 
gardens, the Spice Islands our hotbeds, the Persians our silk- 
weavers, the Chinese our potters. * The earth is the Lord's and 
the fulness thereof.' p 

p As pertinent to the subject of this article, we add the following passsffe from an 
old book which has now become very scarce. The title is, 7%e State ^ the Greatest 
King, set forth in the Greatness of Solomon and the Glory of his Jxeign, By G. 
Benolds, Professor of the Mathematics, Bristol, 1721. 'To some it may seem in- 
credible that David and a few of his subjects should give such immense sums 
towards the building of the house of the Lord in Jerusalem, because at this time 
there is not so much money to be found in all the kingdoms and republics in £urq)e ; 
for six of the greatest kingdoms in it would reckon themselves greatly oppressed, 
if, for once only, they were obliged to pay an annual tax, amounting but to as much 
as only a few of the subjects of king David gave freely and willingly towards the 
building of the Lord's house in Jerusalem. But to such it will seem to be more 
creditable (credible) if they consider that from the time of David and Solomon, and 
for above a thousand years afterwards gold and silver was in much greater plenty 
in the world than either of them is at present. 

* The immense riches which Solomon had in silver and gold ; the prodigious quau- 
tities of both these which Alexander found in the treasuries of Darius, the vast 
quantity expended upon Shushan, the chief city of Persia, where Tithonus and his 
son Memnon, when they built it, caused the stones of the building to be joined to- 
gether with gold, as Casddorus writeth, and the vast loads of them which we find 
often to have been carried in triumph before Roman generals when they returned 
from conquered provinces, and the excessive sums some of the Roman emperors 
expended in their luxurious and fantastical enjoyments, and in donations to their 
armies, and many other, with what private persons had and expended (some of 
which shall be mentioned afterwards), sufficiently prove this. But at length, the 
mines which furnished this plenty, especially those of the Southern Arabia (where 
it is supposed the Ophir of the ancients was) being exhausted ; and the baming of 
cities, and great devastations of countries, which after followed from the eruptions 
of the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarous nations in the west, and of the 
Saracens, Turks, and Tartars in the east, having wasted and destroyed a great part 
of the gold and silver which the world afore abounded with : this introduced that 

freat scarcity of both which afterwards ensued, and which the mines of Mexico^ 
'eru, and Brazil, have not as yet been able fully to repair.' 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY UPON 

CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY.' 

By the Rev. O. T. Dobbin, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 

We shall not succeed in giving a full and fair view of the causes 
which have contributed to the corruption of Christianity in Ger- 
many, unless we take into account the influence of the Teutonic 
philosophies upon religion. We shall scarcely say too much if we 
affirm that the Germans are a peculiarly thoughtml and reflective 
people, and that metaphysical disquisition, with the processes of 
investigation it implies, must have for them an especial charm. 
Nor again would it be going beyond the warranty of facts to 
allege that, among a people to whom philosophy was so germane, 
it would produce a veiy observable efiect upon their theology, and 
give it a complexion of subtlety and idealism such as it would not 
exhibit under other circumstances. In fact, the theology of the 
schools in any country or age will be very much as the philosophy 
of the place or period may be ; and Christianity from the first has 
felt and had to deplore tne undue but very natural influence that 
hmnan philosophy has exercised over the doctrines of revealed 
truth. The facts are patent to the eye of every observer, and do 
not need the weighty authority of Locke to win them behef Our 
English philosopher, however, says : — 

* He that shall attentively read the writers after the age of the 
Apostles will easily find how much the philosophy they were tinctured 
with influenced them in their understanding of the books of the Old 
and New Testament. In the ages wherein Platonism prevailed, the 
converts to Christianity of that school on all occasions interpreted 
Holy Writ according to the notions they had imbibed from that philo- 
sophy. Aristotle's doctrine had the same eftect in its turn ; and when 
it degenerated into the peripateticism of the schools, that too brought 
its notions and distinctions into divinity, and aflixed them to the terms of 
the Sacred Scripture. And we may see still how at this day every one's 
philosophy i^egulates every one's interpretation of the Word of God.' 

But this will be pre-eminently the case in a region where a 
speculative philosophy has made her abode, and where the minds 
of the learned are more than ordinarily subject to her sway. The 
honour put upon philosophy in the simple fact that one of the 
most exalted University degrees in Germany takes its designa- 

• This article must be regarded as supplementary to those on German Ra- 
tionalism which have appeared in the preceding numbers of 'The Journal of 
Sacred Literature.' 
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tion from that branch of science, and the array of professors devoted 
to this study in the schools counting by hundreds, are sufficient 
to show that while with us philosophy is a mere appendage or a 
very subordinate part of a good education, with our Teutonic 
neighbours it is a large, essential, and very important portion. 
A good share of the student's curriculum is devoted to it, and in 
modem days at least the profesaon of attachment to some pre- 
vailing form of philosophy is almost essential to the reputation of 
a literary man. 

With Leibnitz, the independent disciple of Des Cartes and 
opponent of Locke, may be said to have commenced the career of 
modem philosophy in Germany. But this man of most compre- 
hensive genius and all but universal attainments either had not 
sufficient time or had too little concern to expound his system, 
and give it that elaboration and expansion which were requisite in 
one whose qualifications miffht make him the head of a school of 
philosophy. He flung his tnoughts forth on this subject, as he did 
upon a multiplicity of others, like a shower of fireworks, all lumi- 
nous, all desultory, while he seemed regardless of their future 
fate — the mere ebullitions of an ever active mind. His chief work 
in answer to Locke is posthumous. But what circumstances for- 
bade him to do, allowing him indeed to be a constant creator, but 
rarely a methodizer and harmonist, his follower. Wolf, did for his 
philosophy. The disciple, however, while he reduced his master's 
ingenious and grand thoughts to system, erred upon the other 
side, of being too systematic ; and while by his logical arrange- 
ments he did Leibnitz service, and made him intelligible and com- 
plete, he did at the same time lay bare the faults that a looser 
arrangement had partially concealed. His system was geometry 
applied to the human mind, forgetting that the mind is neither 
square nor circle, neither marble tablet nor plastic clay. He 
failed in his attempt to subject spirit to the laws of matter, and 
Logic retired dispirited from a field where she displayed her weak- 
ness as well as her strength, llie incongruity is still more observ- 
able in its application to sacred science, though Wolf and his 
enthusiastic followers for half a century thought not so. By 
means of his philosophy all difficulties of revelation were to be 
removed, all doctrines expounded, all precepts enforced, all mys- 
teries comprehended, and the hard skeleton of a logico-philoso- 
phical methodism was to become the mate of the warm, living, 
inspired spiritualism of the Bible. To no mistake are the words 
of the poet more applicable than to that of John Christopher 
Wolf and his clerical disciples — 

' There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamed of in our philosophy I ' 

It 
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It may not be superfluous to say that the common sense of the 
day looked on with amazement and distrust at this invasion by 
philosophy of a domain hitherto deemed, too sacred for the intru- 
sion of metaphysical speculation, while infidelism jeered at this 
mongrel compound of philosophy and theology. Wolf was a 
devout man, relied in his dying hour professedly upon the atone- 
ment of the Son of God, and in his divinity system never forsook 
the grand outlines and substantial verities of the Christian faith ; 
but by seeking to prove everything, demonstrate everything, and 
by failing, as he necessarily must, to do so, he did more damage 
to the religion of the Saviour indirectly than his direct efforts to 
accredit it could ever repair. 

His system, his learning, his character, had fascination for the 
leading theologians of that age, and gave shape to their repre- 
sentations of revealed truth. Baumgarten of Halle, Ribov of 
Gottingen, Carpzov of Weimar — Reusch and Toellner, Reinbeck, 
Canz and Schubert, addicted themselves to this philosophising of 
Christianity ; and while none perhaps would decline the name of 
rationalists more pertinaciously than most of these, it cannot be 
doubted that its morning twilight rays gleam out here and there 
in their writings. They shift the basis of Christianity altogether, 
and build upon a sandy foundation. Logic, reason, with all their 
apparatus of process and nomenclature, are put in the place of 
divine revelation and human testimony ; and when their insuflS- 
ciency for the work they were employed to do is proved by the 
results, then, by an unhappy confusion of their pretensions with 
the object of their labours, the Bible shares in the reproach that 
follows their ill-success. 

But there have been more recent and also more celebrated and 
influential philosophies in Germany than that of Leibnitz matured 
by Wolf. The first claiming to be named is that of the distin- 
guished Prussian metaphysician, Immanuel Kant, with its strongly 
subjective tendencies ; next, its modifications by Reinholdt and 
Fichte, which leaned still more than even their master's toward 
subjectivity ; that of Schelling, with his intellectual intuition and 
absolute identification of God with the subjective and the objective 
worlds ; and finally that of Hegel, with its absolute idealism, and 
its resolution of Deity into a dialectic process, a logical formula, 
a mode of thought. We should not be wide of the mark were 
we to aver that even the most novel of these theories had its coun- 
terpart centuries back, in the schools of the pagan philosophers of 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome — nor have the speculations of the older 
Branmans failed to take some one or other of these directions. 
We cannot reflect upon the subjects of inquiry among the philo- 
sophers of all ages, God, the world, man and his destinies, without 

seeing 
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seeing in modern speculation tbe mere repetiticm of world-old 
theories, divertimenti upon themes that have been played on for 
three thousand years, and with the disadvantage to the moderns 
that there is a positive revelation against which the sin of lese- 
Majeste is done whenever philosophy determines in unbelief. It 
were mere waste of time to attempt to show how evangelical 
Christianity must have been undermined by the successful attempt 
to mould it after the fashion of any of these philosophies. Tief- 
trunk, Heydenreich, and Krug distinguished themselves by their 
efforts to maintain the dominion of Kantism in the region of 
theology. Fries was a connecting link between E^ant and the 
more fully developed idealism of Fichte. Schleiermacher and 
De Wette, who have variously modified it, have all given extreme 
unchristian prominence to the notion that the Christ of our ap- 
prehension is all in all to us in religion, while the historical Christ, 
as he cannot well become a link in a chain of abstract reasoning, 
b of no essential moment to our creed — ^that whether he existed 
or not is a question comparatively indifferent to us, since the 
record of his life is of more value as a symbol of certain ideas 
than as a narrative of facts — ^that the ideas exist as the necessary 
product of a certain stage of civilization, essential links in the 
philosophy of religion, independent of the symbols furnished by 
the career of the great Reformer of Nazareth, and that if those 
symbols were destroyed the ideas woidd nevertheless remain. 
Those symbols had a use in the state of feeling of the early 
Christian church ; they were the appropriate teaching for the child ; 
but we have got beyond the state of pupilage, and can dispense 
with the picture-book and the chamber of imagery.^ Philosophy 
in fact usurps the place of theology, whereas in the earlier stages 
of its intrusion into her domain, it came with offers to trim her 
robe and do her homage. Philosophy is now the mistress and 
theology the hand-maid, the latter being patronized only on the 
condition of good behaviour, and compliance witii the behests of 
the former. Philosophy can now do without theology in Germany, 
because all the desirable results we have been accustomed to trace 
to positive revelation have been gained by reasoning alone, 
whereas poor theology cannot do without philosophy, it requiring 
all the ingenuity of modem logic to reconcile the legendary and 

»» *La philosophic ne fut plus pour elle [la th^ologie] une alliee ni une ennemie; 
elle se fit theologie, en adoptant son langage, et en ne cedant aucune de ses an- 
ciennes pretentions ; de sorte que Ton pent app|eler le rationalisme modeme, la 
th^logie absorhee par la philosophic. 11 est vrai que les theologiens ne Font pas 
a^ou^; lis ont toujonrs eu Tair de fieure servir la philosophic d'appui anx decisions 
de leur esprit sp^culatif ; en r^lit^ cependant c'est la philosophic qui a dict^ leors 
d^isions, et qui, malgr^ eux, a doming tous leurs nouveaux systemes.' — JStstoire 
du Rationalisme, p. 328. 

fabulous 
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fabulous aspect of documental Christianity with enlightened reason. 
Hence while we hear of Schleiermacher and Marheinecke, of De 
Wette and Bretschneider, of Baur and Strauss as developing 
rationalistic or infidel tendencies on the Continent, we hear a great 
deal more, and justly so, of Leibnitz and Wolf, of Kant and 
Fichte, of Schelling and Hegel, of Jacobi and Herbart, their 
philosophic masters. The process all modem theologians seem to 
nave pursued is this : they have adopted severally the tenets of 
some particular school of philosophy — whether one that reasons from 
without to within, or from within to without, or a combination of 
both ; and upon this favourite system, like a Procrustes' bed, they 
have laid the fair form of God's revealed religion, and they have 
chopped off this undue development here, and pruned away that 
anomalous excrescence there, and curtailed the other unmanage- 
able elongation elsewhere, until that lovely being, God's daughter 
and mans immortal friend, who looked forth upon the world 
clear as the morning, beautiful and benign as the dayspring from 
on high, has been made a mockery and a mutilation — a pitiable 
torso — the relic, of man's remorseless ravage — a tacit rebuke of the 
bungling Frankensteins that would invade the province of Heaven, 
whose alone it is to create a religion — a melancholy desecration of 
all that is divine, worshipful, and good. Truly ' this is a sorry sight ! ' 
But in what, it will be asked, has this daring, yet false philo- 
sophy issued — what good has it effected — what previous un- 
certainty has it rendered certain — what of the mysterious has it 
revealed — what of the perplexed disentangled ; where has it 
satisfied scepticism, and where established faith ; where has it 
comforted sorrow, and where solved doubt ? These interrogatories 
are fairly put, because that which professes to explain, to modify, 
to correct, and accredit the faith of universal Christendom, chal- 
lenges the severest ordeal and courts the final test. So far from 
establishing religion, it cannot establish itself. Philosophy itself 
has been disintegrated into some fifty different schools ; the greater 
part of the men of any mark on the Continent, while they range 
themselves under some very few distinguished philosophers, being 
each master of some modified or subordinate system shooting out 
in endless ramifications, all as eager in the cry as ever — ^What is 
faitli ? and confessedly as far as ever from the object of their 
quest. And the effect of philosophy upon revealed religion has 
been one of subversion, not construction. It can build nothing 
but syllogisms or hypotheses ; it is all negation ; it has no posi- 
tiveness except positive nihility ; it is an ignoble thief, not a 
splendid benefactor ; it can pilfer and rob, not award and bestow ; 
it is a liar and a murderer, as its author was from the beginning ; 
it promises the wisdom of a God which it cannot give, and it filches 

away 
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away the life of the soxA which it cannot restore ; it has, it is true, 
its ad captandum jargon for the ear, its polylogies and logo- 
machies, its kenophonies and antitheses, but it has nothing for the 
heart but disappointment, corrosion, and woe ; it is, in the words 
of God's own book, a ^eviwyviMs y^wtjiSy *a science falsely so 
called.' Nay, to apply the coarser, but not less deserved rebuke 
of the Homily concerning the idolatry of the Church of Rome, it 
is ' a foul, filthy, old, withered harlot ; the foulest and filthiest 
harlot that ever was seen,' not fit in verity to be the mate of 
the immortal mind of man : no perfumes can make her sweet, no 
dizening render the Jezebel attractive. None may rightly win 
man's best affections and control his heart but that Christianity 
which visits the abode of our nature, alike blessing and blest, with 

* Grace in all her steps, Heaven in her eye — 
In every gesture dignity and love I' 

pure as the heart of angels, faithful as the compassions of God, 
' without spot or blemish, or any such thing.' What is a con- 
sistent logic to us without God, the most faultless philosophy, 
the most recondite lore ? I may admit that Hegel has reasoned 
God out of the universe, or Schelling imprisoned him in it ; but 
my heart and my common sense cannot be satisfied with series of 
ratiocination or the enumeration of categories. I want something 
greater, wiser, and better than myself on which to rely, in whi(i 
to confide, and which to love and reverence with all my conscious 
being ; the very yearning of my soul after it is the strongest 
evidence that it exists, i find tins in God. Can a perverse lo^c 
extinguish God — chains of argumentation affect him — atheism, with 
its cry ' no God,' annihilate him ? We feel that there is a God ; 
a feeling that demonstration cannot strengthen, just as no reason- 
ing can remove it. It is an instinct that precedes ratiocination, 
just as a mother's love antedates precept and supererogates duty. 
Cease then, vain man, that wouJdst be wise at the expense of 
piety and at the risk of thine eternal peace — cease from thy fruitless 
endeavour ; darken not counsel with words without knowledge ; 
' Be not overmuch wicked, neither be thou foolish : why shouldest 
thou destroy thyself?' Neither Sophdom nor Satandom can 
prevail against the Most High. ' Hast thou an arm like God, 
or canst thou thunder with a voice like him ? Lay thy hand 
upon thy mouth, and thy mouth in the dust, before the presence of 
the Lord and the glory of his majesty ; and repent of this thy 
great wickedness, and pray that the thought of thy heart may be 
forgiven thee.' Nor despair of forgiveness, for he is of great piti- 
fulness and of tender mercy, not willing that any should pensh ; 
his goodness endureth for ever. 

Tlie 
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The identification of God with thought, one creature, is not very 
distant from identifying Him with all creatures, the direct tendency 
of both being to atheism. Schelling has been the most influential 
professor of the one in modem days, followed with sundry m6difi- 
cations by such men as Blasche, Troxler, Eschenmayer, Stefiens, 
Daub, Schwartz, Schleiermacher, Twesten, and Nitsch. Of the 
other, Fichte has been the unquestioned master, followed by a 
goodly number of disciples ; but his system has run up into a 
higher species of development than its master gave it, and has 
identified itself with other names. And the combination of these 
two is Hegel, who outnumbers in zealous and gifted votaries 
them both — votaries, however, who have diverged from each other, 
some few to the maintenance of Christian truth, the great body 
to rank unbelief*' Marheinecke, Ganz, Schulze, Von Henning, 
Rosenkranz, Michelet, Forster, Bruno Bauer, and Strauss, profess 
to be Hegelians. 

The plulosophies of the modem schools of Germany it is not 
our province here to expound, nevertheless we cannot acquit our- 
selves of the self-imposed task of sketching the prominent features 
of the continental theology without naming a few of the writers and 
schemes to which they have given birth. Philosophy had a ten- 
dency to develop itself chiefly in two directions, sufficiently distinct 
within certain limits, but ultimately one — the Pantheistic and 
Idealistic. Spinoza might represent the earlier source of the one, 
while Leibnitz may be regarded as the father of the other. They 
constitute* obviously two very distinct classes of philosophy, yet, 
pushed to extremes, closely verge upon each other, Fichteism run- 
ning into Spinozaism without difficulty. These philosophies have 
ripened into bitter fruit in the region of theology. The garden of 
God has been devastated, and every wholesome plant has been in 
turn rooted up and thrown aside. ' The boar out of the wood 
doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour it' 
The weeds of error have grown rank and luxuriant in the soil 
from which evangelical truth has been excluded. Planck, Staud- 
lin, Gabler, Ammon, Krug, Schott, Nitsch, Rohr, Tzschimer, 
Augusti, Zimmermann, Bohme, Baumgarten-Crusius, Lofter, 
Henke, Wegscheider, — these, with a host of others, have been 
philosophising and theorising upon Divine truth, some in the 

*' Can the impiety and folly of subjectivism go further than in Hegel who avers 
explicitly (ausdriicklich) that God does not know himself at all, has no existence 
at all, until he arrives at a consciousness of himself in men ? 

' Gott kenne sich selbst gar nicht, sey gar nicht vorhanden, sondem komme erst 
in den Menschen sich seltir zum Bewusstseyn/ &c. — Die Deutsche LitercUur von 
W. Menzel, i. 316. 

We detest the style of scorn and banter in which Menzel's book is written, but 
have been indebted to his four full little volumes for much information. 

department 
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department of criticism, and some in that of dogma, iintil of the 
seamless robe of revealed religion scarce one fragment remains 
which has not suffered from their violence. 

The latest form of infidelity, and that which bids fairest for a 
wide acceptance, is doubtless that denominated the mythic, from 
its professing to find in the superhuman machinery of the Scrip- 
tures, not the interposition of a God, but fabulous representations 
of long past incidents, made, it may be, with entire good faith on 
the part of the chronicler, but nevertheless having no claim to 
historical reality. The idea is not a new one, but its systematic 
application to the Old and New Testaments is, it must be owned, 
a melancholy phenomenon reserved for the * scoffers ' of these 

* last days ' to show.^ Its connection not remotely with the philo- 
sophies we have named, and the unprecedented development it 
has received in the remarkable volumes of Dr. D. F. Strauss, on 
the Life of Christy will justify a little amplification. The prin- 
ciple received as an axiom in reference to profane literature and 
history which Heyne has so tersely expressed — ' A mythis omnis 

Eriscorum hominum cum historia turn philosophia procedit '• — has 
een forced into the service of interpreters of the Bible ; nor is 
there room to complain that it has not been vigorously worked. 
K the knowledge of tlie infidel party were equal to their industry 

^ The strangest form of the Myth with which we are acquainted presents itself 
in a work bearing the lofty title *La V€rit€/ and published nearly a century 
back. Its language, its scholarship, and its infamy proclaim its natal soil to be 
France, and its author from among the servants of the beast The full title is 

* Les Mysteres du Christianisme approfondis radicalement et reconnus physique- 
ment vrais/ ' Le nom de la verity declarera sur chaque feuillet de ce livre, qu'elle 
seule en a dict^e le contenu k celui qui le met an jour : il devoit ce tribut k sa 
gloire. L'ordre que demandoit cet ouvrage a n^cessit^ sa division en deux parties : 
eoaqne partie forme un volume. 

« La Ire developpe THistoire Genesiale du monde ; base des saints livres qui 
constituent I'Ancien Testament des Chretiens. 

< La 2de eclaircit les 3 grands mysteres, ainsi que les 4 evangiles de Jesus ; base 
de nos 7 sacremens, de tons nos dogmes theologaux et de toutes les ceremonies de 
notre Loi nouvelle.* 

In this work the whole evangelical history is resolved into a generative m^th, by 
the adoption of a philological cabbala — to whose unscrupulous legerdemam as to 
the almightiness of God *• all things are possible.' The ingenuity this scheme dis- 
plays is contemptible, its profaneness palpable— but its opposition to the historic 
truth of the Gospels no greater than that of Strauss and his compeers. We shaU 
furnish a sample of the insane etymologies on which the myth is built, the applica- 
tion of which is to be surmised rather than to be explained : 

The Virgin Mary — Mdpri ta-^manus unica; also Mopr^pwvta — testium vis et 
vox. 

Jesus— ^lv<ri ovtria — mittit existentiam. 

'Christ — Xpiffrhs l<rrhs — uuctum malum. 

Galilee — Ta-KiK-dta — Generandi cupidinis terra. 

Bethlehem — as a place has only a mythic existence. Its true meaning is found 
in its elements jBio, robur, ff6os, domicilium, \4as I)/m0v— lapidis jaculator. 

« Ad Apollod, Athen. 6iblioth,, note, p. 3. 

and 
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and zeal, they had turned the world upside down long ago. The 
children of this world are wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of light. They are as diligent in their vocation to overthrow 
the religion of Jesus as their means 'are unscrupulous, unrelaxing 
eflfort thrusting home the point which hatred employs. From 
different motives in a few cases, but from dislike to revelation in 
most, various writers of modern Germany have found myths or 
legendary recitals from the beginning of the Old Testament to 
the close of the New. As the philosophers used to defend their 
assailed heathenism by declaring its fables instructive allegories 
or pious legends, so some conceived they were defending the cha- 
racter of Holy Writ when they patronized an allegorical or 
mjrthical interpretation of its wonders ; but the greater part have 
been scarcely concealed enemies of the truth. Although Eichhom 
interpreted the Scriptures on other principles, yet even he found 
a mythic element in the narrative of the fall, and discerned under 
the garb of fable the philosophic truth, that the longing for undis- 
covered good is the bane of man and the source of all evil in the 
world.^ 

Semler had already regarded the histories of Samson and 
Esther as myths. Gabler,* formerly joint editor, with Haenlein, 
Paulus, and Ammon, of the Neuestes Theolog, Journal^ and after- 
wards conducting the same periodical alone, patronized the mythic 
view. SchelUng ^ was a mythist ; Wegscheider * a mythist ; 
Ammon ^ a mythist ; Kayser a mythist ; Vater ™ a mythist ; 
Bauer ^ a mythist; Krug ®m mythist ; De Vatke p a mythist ; De 
Wette a mythist ; Bertholdt and Sieffert mythists ; and above and 
beyond all, David Frederick Strauss a mythist. The myth has 
been distributed into various kinds and called by different names, 
the philosophical, the historical, the etymological, the poetical, and 
so forth, in order that it may accommodate itself to the various 
exigencies of hermeneusis, and unravel every knot of the marvel- 
lous in the book of God. The Bible is thus a book of fables, but 
not like -^sop or the Hit6padesa ; not like its parables or pro- 
verbs, allegorical fables curiously constructed to convey moral 
lessons in an interesting guise ; no, but philosophical and poetical 
fables, the natural growth of the human mind under the given 
circumstances that produced them. The actual personal history 
of Jesus of Nazareth developed itself into the forms in which we 
now receive it through the four Evangehsts, when it came to be 

' Allgemeine Biblioth, Einleitung in das A, T, 
8 Becens, von Paulua Commentar, W. T. 1. 1801. 

^ Ueber Mythen, in Paulus Memorahilien. ' Institutiones TheoL Chr. Dogmat. 
k Ammon in Pott and Ruperti's Sylloge. " Vater, Ueher den Pent, 

« Bauer, Ueher Mythen, ° Krug. Henke's Mutevm, p EinUit. in d, N. T, 

looked 
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looked back upon through the haze of the generatioDB that must 
have elapsed before it was committed to writing. As objects 
seem large, or appalling, or sublime, in proportion to the mistiness 
of the intervening air ; so the wondeiftil teacher of Galilee, who 
awakened so much interest by his life, and still more by his death, 
filled the field of vision of the Q^tians of the second century 
with marvels, the creations of their wondering and loving minds, 
rather than with simple facts and moral doctrines. That this is a 
sufficient account of the character of our Gospels Strauss contends, 
and holds himself exempt from the task oi separating the real 
firoro the fictitious in the history of Christ. And in support of his 
general view that much of the basis of the Christian religion is 
mythical, he alleges that all existing religions are mythical ; and 
it were contraiy to analogy to suppose Christianity alone fi^e ttom 
myth. We acknowledge heathenism to have its myths relating to 
its deities, and Islamism in regard to its prophet ; why then not 
Christianity in regard to its founder ? But it is urged in reply, 
the documents of the Christian religion have been written by eye- 
witnesses of the events which they record, consequently legend had 
not sufficient time to wrap them in its folds or tamper with their 
historical fidelity : to which he rejoins, the date of the sacred 
books is an open question, still unsettled ; and their early date is 
a mere assumption. Could their early date be demonstrated, he 
concedes that it might alter his position. 

' It would most unquestionably be an argument of decisive weight 
in favour of the credibility of the Biblical history could it be indeed 
shown that it was written by eye-witnesses, or even by persons nearly 
contemporaneous with the events narrated.'^ But this alleged ocular 
testimony or proximity in point of time of the sacred historians to the 
events recorded is mere assumption.' 

By the ground Strauss here takes he reduces his mythic theory 
to the test of ordinary Biblical criticism, and rests its tenableness 
on the later or earlier date of the evangelical books. But in 
point of fact no concession is made, as the closing words of the 
quotation prove. He prejudges the whole question, and leaves 
no room to believe that ever so early a date of the Gospels would 
alter his opinion as to their mythical character. For instance, he 
lays down rules whereby we may ascertain the presence of the 
myth in any narration of the life of Jesus — rules that would 
exclude miracle from an autograph of our Lord just as well as 
from a memoir. His starting-point, like that of the naturalists, 
is ' THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES,'' wheucc it is casy to con- 
jecture what will be the nature of the rules which shall indicate 

1 Strauss, lAfe ofjesm. Introd. § 13, ' Introduction, § 13. 

the 
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the intrusion of myth into history. They are in brief these, and 
these are the clew to his whole elaborate work : — 

1. When the narration is irreconcileable with the known and 
universal laws which govern the coiu'se of events : e. g. When 
we meet with an account of certain phenomena or events of which 
it is either expressly stated or implied that they were produced 
immediately by God himself (divine acpparitions, voices from 
heaven, and the like), or by human beings possessed of super- 
natural powers (miracles, prophecies), such an account is in so far 
to be considered as not histoncal. And inasmuch as the inter- 
mingling of the spiritual world with the human is found only in 
unauthentic records, and is irreconcileable with all just concep- 
tions ; so narratives of angels and of devils, of their appearing in 
human shape, and interfering with human concerns, cannot pos- 
sibly be received as historical. 

2. When the law which controls the succession of events is 
violated : e, g. If we are told of a celebrated individual that he 
attracted as much notice at his birth and during his childhood as 
in his manhood ; if his followers in a moment recognise him for 
all that his extraordinary pretensions claim, and pass in an hour 
firom the extreme of despondency to the height of joy — this is not 
to be regarded as history, — ^this is opposed to all psychological 
laws ; as also that the Sanhedrim should believe the story of 
Christ's resurrection and not punish the sleeping guards, and that 
long discourses should be retained in memory and recorded as 
those of Jesus in the evangelical narrative. These tests, however, 
that regard the laws of mental action must be cautiously applied, 
as men of genius and vivid minds possess idiosyncrasies that may 
account for almost any inconsistencies. 

3. A positive historical contradiction will evidence the presence 
of legend. Or 

4. When the differences in sundry circumstances are so great 
in the narration of the same account, such as time, place, number, 
names, etc., that both cannot be true, legend may be supposed to 
have been busy there. 

5. If the form of narration be poetical, and the actors con- 
verse in hymns, or in a more diffuse and elevated strain than 
persons in their situation might be expected to do, that cannot be 
regarded as historical. 

6. If the contents of the narrative strikingly accord with ideas 
pre-existing in the minds of the people from whom it proceeded, 
such ideas being rather the fruit of their conceptions than their 
experience, it is more or less probable that it will be found of 
mythical origin : e. g. If the Jews are known to have been fond 
of representing their great men as born of parents who had been 

long 
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long childless, one is led thereby to suspect the historical tratk 
of the narrative of John the Baptist's birth ; and again, when it 
is known that the same people saw predictions in all the writings 
of their poets and religious teachers, and in the lives of their 
holiest men types of the Messiah — when we read in the life of 
Jesus incidents evidently shaped after these prototypes, we cannot 
but believe there is more of poetical than historical truth present 
here.* 

Under the guidance of such premises as these, it will be readily 
conceived that Dr. Strauss finds little difficulty in almost wiping 
away the evangehcal narrative altogether ; for it consists in a great 
degree — in every substantial sense— of those very elements of mi- 
racle which he denounces as myth. Never was such wholesale 
demolition as he perpetrates. The besom he employs is * the besom 
of destruction'— destructive of historical Chrisdanity, destructive 
of revelation, for if there was no later, there certainly was no 
earlier revelation — destructive of faith, hope, immortality, and 
heaven. What must we think of a theologian and professor of 
divinity who writes thus — ' A life beyond the grave is the last 
enemy which speculative criticism has to oppose, and if possible 
to vanquish' ?^ Yet, sinning as he has done against God, we should 
not wonder that he sins also against his kind, and filches with 
Promethean crafk the fire of immortality from his brother man, 
who amid the sorrows of life finds this his consolation, that 
< Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven !' 

Applied to the Gospels, Strauss's system destroys the historical 
verity of the accounts of the Annunciation of John the Baptist, 
the Davidical descent of Jesus according to the genealogies, the 
supernatural conception and its attendant circumstances, his birth 
and early years, his visit to the temple and education, the rela- 
tions between Jesus and John the Baptist, the baptism and tem]^ 
tation, the locality and chronology of his public life, the Messianic 
office of Jesus, the disciples of Jesus, his discourses in the three 
synoptic Gospels and in the fourth respectively, the events of his 
life exclusive of the miracles, the miracles themselves, the trans- 
figuration, the discourses in anticipation of suflFering, treachery of 
Judas, last supper, agony in the garden, arrest, trial, condenma- 
tion, and crucinxion, prodigies attendant on the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus, the ascension with all that precedes and attends 
it. All these are shown to be so completely impregnated with 
the mythic that the merest shadow of a shade of truth may lie at 
the bottom of these legendary tales, at the same time they possess 

• Zt/e of Jesus, IntroductioD, § 16. 

* Chrisiliche Glaubenslehre, &c. &c, 1840. 

the 
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the secondary truthfulness of correctly representing the idea the 
early Chiu'ch entertained of Christ. To call such a system Chris- 
tian, or such an expositor a heliever, would be an .abuse of either 
term. Unconcemea about that allegiance to Christianity which 
his garb and profession might exact, Strauss voluntarily assigns 
himself a place amongst its enemies. He thus speaks of 
himself in another work : * With the conviction that the truth 
of \kLQ evangelical history is neither altogether nor in part 
tenable with philosophy, but must be entirely left free to the 
scrutiny of historical criticism, I would take my post upon the 
extreme left of the Hegelian School.'" After this spontaneous 
abnegation of Christianity in the sense in which it is generally 
held, it were waste of words to discuss where we shall put him. 
Here, therefore, we must leave him.* 

After the survey we have just taken of the state of reli^on in 
Germany and the serious deterioration it has undergone in the 
hands of certain of its professed teachers, it may be thought not 
unsuitable to inquire what have been the causes that have issued 
in this deplorable condition of affairs. How comes it that true 
reli^on, which in all other countries wears but one aspect, one of 
conscious progress and cheerful anticipation, should appear to 
have been losing sroimd in the birthplace of the Reformation and 
gradually failing m its hold upon the general regard and esteem ? 
Is Christianity dying out, and will Germany be its place of inter- 
ment, the cave of Macpelah for the lifelong companion of our 
pilgrimage ? Far from it, we deny the premisses and dissent 
from the conclusion. We record our solemn conviction, upon a 
review of the whole case of continental religion, that it is not on 
the wane, that it is not putting on * the sere, the yellow leaf ;' 
nay, are assured that the religion of the Lord Jesus in Protestant 
Germany is buoyant with vigoiu* and rife with promise, never more 
than, never so much as, now. 

At the same time we must allow that the portrait we have 

" From Dr. Beard's Strauss, Hegel, and their Opinions. 

^ We cannot but regret that any competent person should have taken the pains 
to translate Strauss's work into English, and that any respectable publisher should 
have brought it out in this country. Not that it has not been and will not be suf- 
ficiently answered, but it will do mischief in quarters where the answers to it will 
never reac]|}. It is an abuse of the freedom of the press to employ it in writing 
down reveled religion, robbing man of his sustaining hopes, and morality of its 
firmest stay. We could not, indeed, bring ourselves to the^ despotism of fettering 
that freedom, nor to the barbarism of denouncing the Phoenician invention, letters — 
* Phoenices primi, famse si creditur, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris ;* 
but we should have been proud of the good feeling and ^ood sense of our country- 
men if they had left the patronage of Strauss to the low mfidel party whose claim 
to learning and honesty, good sense and good feeling, are about upon a par. 
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drawn of treachery and unfaithfulness in the high places of 
theology and literature in that land is such as should awaken pain 
and call to exertion. We cannot reiterate our indignation in 
tones sufficiently loud that the betrayers of the ark to the Philis- 
tines should be the men specially intrusted with its defence. 
Eichhom, Semler, Emesti, Gabler and his colleague Griesbach, 
Michaelis, Gesenius, Paulus, Bretschneider, Henke, De Wette, 
Wegscheider, and a host besides, down to Strauss, were of the 
clerical order, and most of them professors of divinity. Our hope 
is in the masses, who are yet sound in the faith. They yet 
believe that ' God spake in times past imto the fathers by the 
prophets,' and that these holy men of God spake * as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.' Th^Y yet believe that * for us men 
and for our salvation ' the Son of God waa bom in Bethlehem, 
* a Saviour — Christ the Lord !' They yet believe that there is 
something more than trope and metaphor, allegory and parable, 
accommodation and exaggeration, legend and myth, in the 
miracles and doctrines of the Bible. They are reasonable without 
rationalism, unsophisticated without naturalism, believers in the 
Most High without deism, and true philosophers without Pan-* 
theism. There must be religious life to a vast ajnount amongst 
those who have been so visibly and extensively moved by the 
recent attempt at a reformation from Rome. The language of 
the Bible has established — the invaluable Jewish books have esta- 
blished, to the heart and conscience of the world, what philosophy 
never could enunciate and philosophy never can overtnrow — ^the 
distinct individual personalitv and agency of God. It is confessed 
that the Old Testament Scriptures have done so at the sacrifice 
of a philosophical terminology ; they have not been Solicitous to 
express their marvellous doctrines concerning the divine nature in 
the language of abstractions, but it is their glory that they have 
just done what it was most important they should do— marked 1h^ 
mdividuality, creative power, and controlling providence of God 
in such terms as made it impossible to confound him with his 
works, to reduce him to an ideal conception or a logical expres- 
sion, or, in any moment or mood to forget Him. In the Kble 
God stands out distinct from all, beyond all, over all the agents 
and objects in the universe, — 

* The Maker and Monarch and Ruler of all I ' 

He appeats the creator of all creation, the causer of all causes, 
the effectuator of all effects, but as remote from these, as incapable 
of confusion with them, as the motive power with the body moved, 
as the hand that turns the wheel with the helm that guides the 
ship. The thunder awakes our wonder, but that is not Gt)d ; 

and 
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and at the blast we stand appalled, but that is not God ; He is 
something more and higher tli^ these : but at the still small voice 
our hearts are glad, for there is God (1 Kings xix. 11-13). No 
natural agent, great or small, is God. The fire and the wind, 
light and electricity, are his ministers that do his pleasure, but 
they bear no resemblance to Him, who is Lord of them all. God 
is a spirit, whom no eye hath seen or can see, the blessed and only 
Potentate, King of Kings and Lord of Lords. How grandly and 
how properly is the distinct objective existence of this spiritual 
God, and his omnipotent energy brought but in that lofty strain 
of Isaiah, in this point but the counterpart of the other inspired 
authors (Isa. xl.) : — 

* To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal, saith the Holy 
One? 

Lift up your eyes on high, and behold who hath created these things, 
that bringeth out their hosts by number ; he calleth them all by names, 
by the greatness of his might, for that he is strong in power ; not one 
fmleth. 

Why gayest thou, O Jacob, and speakest, O Israel, my way is hid 
from the Lord, and my judgment is passed over from my God ? 

Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, that the everlasting God, 
the Lord, the creator of the ends of the earth, ^inteth not, neither is 
weary ? there is no searching of his understanding. 

He giveth power to the faint ; and to them that have no might he 
increaseth strength. 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary and the young men shall 
utterly fall: but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength ; they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run 
and not be weary, and they shall walk and not faint.' 

This style of biblical instruction has been too long and deeply 
imbedded in the heart of the German nation to be either under* 
mined by the stealthy advances of a philosophical idealism or torn 
up by the violent assault of an unscrupulous infidelity. We 
repeat it, our hope imder God is in the masses of the people. 

I^'or must we leave out of the account of our encouragement 
derived from them, the new agencies which modem times have set 
to work for the relipous amelioration of the people of that in- 
teresting coimtry. Originating with ourselves, Bible and Tract 
Societies have not been confined to Great Britain, but have trans- 

S>rted their simple yet most efifective machinery beyond the 
erman Ocean, and are turning there, as with ourselves, the raw 
material of a fallen nature into a fabric fit for the master's use. 

It cannot be that nearly ten millions of copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, in whole or in part, have been issued on the continent 
of Europe within the last thirty years without desirable results 

X 2 ensuing; 
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ensuing ; nor will the other seed of a more directly evangelical kind 
fail to produce its expected fruit. We look with most hopeful eye to 
the ingathering of a large harvest at some coming day in return 
for the labour and faith and prayer now expended upon the evan- 
gelization of the world. From many causes Germany may not be 
the earliest field to repay our toil. Nevertheless, even uiere the 
com will ripen beneath the sun, and there the wain will reel 
beneath its load, and there the heart of the husbandman will 
dance with * the joy of harvest.' But * here is the patience of the 
saints.' 

Having emphatically denied, and attempted to show some 
reason for denying, that religion is running a backward course in 
the Protestant kingdoms on the Continent, a conclusion seemingly 
inconsistent with the revelations of this paper, we now resume our 
purpose of observing upon the probable causes of the wide de- 
parture from the faith of the Gospel on the part of those who 
nave been here reflected on. And as it will clear the ground for 
what we have to say on this head to state what we deem not the 
causes of it, we will at once proceed to oiu* deliverance upon that 
point. 

We differ, then, toto ccelo^ at first starting and throughout our 
whole career, with Mr. Dewar and all of his school, who allege 
the Protestant principle of the private judgment of Scripture to 
be the pregnant cause of all the rationalism of Germany, putting 
the tradition of the Church instead of the Scriptures of God. 
Thus writes this divine : — 

* With the philosophy of Wolff commenced that series of systems 
and theories which have continued in rapid succession to arise and to 
be exploded ; each of which in its turn has been made, what Catholic 
consent alone ought to be, the guide and the rule by which the faith oi 
Christians is to be framed, according to which the sense of the Bible, 
nay, the authority and the truth of the Bible, is to be judged and deter- 
mined.'—p. 87. 

Again : ' There are doubtless very few among those who in Eng- 
land contend for the right of exercising their own judgment in the 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, who would not shrink from a 
system of which they saw a denial of their inspiration forming a part ; 
and yet how will they prove this doctrine ? Will Scripture prove its 
own inspiration ? Does it anywhere claim to be inspired ? It would, 
I think, be difficult Jfor them to prove either of these positions. 

' We have seen how difficult it is to maintain the doctrine of the 
inspiration of Holy Scripture without appealing to the proof afforded 
by the concurrent testimony of the Catholic Church. We have found 
that there are two principal objections raised by the Rationalists of Ger- 
many, which, it must be confessed, are unanswerable. The.first is, that 
there is no passage of Scripture which distinctly asserts the whole to be 

inspired; 
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inspired ; there is not even a single book of the New Testament, ex- 
cept perhaps the Revelation of St. John, which professes to emanate 
directly from God. The second objection is, that if there were such 
assertions in Scripture — if the meaning of such passages as may seem 
to bear upon the question were clear and distinct — yet it would be a 
proof which is logically inadmissible.' — pp. 117, 118.; 

* We cannot be surprised at these practical results of the principles 
of Rationalism. We cannot be surprised that every pure and noble 
feeling was blunted by the cold sceptical nature of that religious be- 
lief, or rather unbelief, which is, and ever will be, the ultimate conse- 
quence of the exercise of the boasted right of private judgment. And 
can we wonder that there were some among the sons of* Germany who 
saw and acknowledged the utter hopelessness of anything but evil 
springing from this evil principle ? '—p. 146. 

And so on, ad nauseam^ in repudiation of the only principle 
which justifies his own Protestantism, and in imitation of the 
unholy tactique of the Romish church, whose incurable scepticism 
invalidates all evidence whatsoever, in order to induce the implicit 
submission of the understanding to her sway. On the self-asserted 
' inspiration of the Scriptures we could say much, and might defend 
at length the right of private judgment, were this * an occasion 
meet' — but must confine our further notice of Mr. Dewar's in- 
teresting enough little compilation to one remark, corrective of a 
sophism or mistake running through the whole of his statements, 
concerning those who hold the principle he abhors. He maintains 
that they reject altogether the testimony to the doctrines and text 
of the Holy Scriptures furnished by the consent of the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Dewar must have read our faith upon this point in 
different manuals from any which we have studied, for all the 
Protestant divines, with whose works we are familiar, distinctly 
declare that the voice of the Church is invaluable in the settlement 
of many points, especially of the canon ; but then we only receive 
it in any case as an evidence, and nowhere as an authority. The 
Church witnesses, but the reason enlightened by Scripture decides. 
This surely, and not Mr. Dewar's caricature, is the correct repre- 
sentation of the matter. 

Nor, again, is the application of reason to the solution of re- 
ligious questions the cause of Rationalism, nor the critical study 
of the Scriptures, nor philosophy — ^no, not one, nor all — reason is 
good, criticism good, and philosophy good — therefore we must 
6eek elsewhere for the origin of this monstep Rationalism — and we 
find it in infidelity. This is the remote and primary cause. It is 
infidelity in one form or other making its way into every profes- 
sion, and at last finding admission into the theological. There 
are proximate causes, or predisposing ones, afiecting this particular 
class. May we name two. The one is professional familiarity 

with 
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with the sacred rec(Ntls, and the other is the intrusion of uncon- 
verted men into the ministry. 

Germany is the land which gave the Bible to the people of 
Europe, by the work of the Rerormation, and the leaminff and 
labour of Dr. Luther. like a powerful angel, the converted Monk 
came down and released not only Peter firom the prison in which 
Anti-christ had boimd him, but all the evangelists and apostles 
of our Lord, bidding them be for ever free, and no more stay 
their tongues irom proclaiming the words of eternal life. Ever 
since that period the Bible has been not only the text-boc^ of the 

Ereacher, and the common standard of appeal for himself and the 
earer, but also a household guest with every family, a piece of 
furniture as essential to d(miestic comfort as tne bed or board. It 
is the breast from which the babe has drawn its early nurture — 
the unadulterated milk (1 Peter ii. 2) : it is the fountain into 
whose placid bosom the aged man has gazed, and seen mirrored 
there the purity, the peace, the joy of heaven. It is all this to the 
minister of the Gospel and the theological professor, and something 
more. It is his tool, his implement, his instrumentum artis, without 
which his voice has no charm, his hand no power. I£s occupa^ 
tion throws him into a more than ordinary familiarity with it, not 
for the purpose of edifying himself, but instructing others, and the 
danger to be apprehended is, that he may come mways to scan it 
with a critical eye, to the compete abrogation of the devotional 
K ever he be led to do so, his ministry is ruined, and his j^ofessorial 
teachings become pernicious. There is more in the jQible than 
vocables and various readings, than liietoric and poetry, than the 
lower or higher criticism ; ainl he who forgets, because h^ no longer 
feels, its qmdkening and moral power, beneath which the living 
tendon of the sensitive soul thrills,— he is a paralyzed and lost 
man as a leader of others. The belief is fifteen centuries old at 
least, but not the less true for its antiquitv, that God does not 
reveal himself as Father and Son by the Divine Spirit, to those 
who only know him by modes of syllogistic reasonins.^r Xlie 
teacher may be learned, graceful, eloquent^ but he is blmd, 9sA 
leads the blind astray, and the hi^est purpose of Scripture teach- 
ing is abandoned, which is to make the man of God ^perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.' And where such a 
process as this is perpetuated through two or three generataons, 
each succeeding one being worse than its predecessor, is it to be 
wondered at t£at Bationalism, which has gone parinff away all 
that is beyond the grasp of its intellect and the frigidity oi its 
feelings, till at last the entire superhuman element has been cut 

7 Epiph. Hser. adv. Aetiiim. / 
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off from the records of the Christian faith, should at length settU 
down in mere infidelity ? To us the process seems so natural, that 
it could not be otherwise. First, the blade, Rationalism ; secondly, 
the ear, Naturalism ; and thirdly, the full com in the ear, In- 
fidelity. The Bible could not become other than these have made 
it in the hands of such men. Approached coldly, dogmatically, 
perhaps reluctantly, for the purpose of critique or homily, it be- 
eaxne to them a dry bone, the marrow of a divine origin or divine 
signification having been long sucked out, and being thus left to 
their rationalistic mandibles, ' very dry.' Nay, the book, though 
robbed of its divineness, scarcely retains with them the credit of 
a respectable human composition. It is contradictory, fabulous, 
childish, a thing to move one's mirth in certain moods ; the m- 
follibility of the writers, a jest, a play upon one's credulity ; the 
whole might be described, as to their sentiment respecting it, and 
its influence on their life, as 

TTavra yeXwf, kou sravrot xovis^ xal TTccvra to fMnHv. 

The second cause which has contributed to the amazing growth 
and prevalence of Rationalism in Protestant Germany has beei^ 
the intrusion of unconverted men into the ministry of the Gospel. 

Where a competent share of learning and subscription to a 
formulary of faith is the cheap and ready means of admission to 
public service in the church, that service nimishing a profession of 
respectability, and a humble, it may be, yet suflicient maintenance, 
many will enter by the open door who should not, and 'the 
abomination that maketh desolate' will enter with them. No 
truth is so intimately interwoven with the prosperity of religion, 
nay, none so essential to its very existence, as that the ministers 
of its sanctuary should be, each in his order, ' Holiness unto the 
Lord !' Only to the clean are all things clean : to all besides 
their very heart and conscience will be defiled. To such persons 
there will be always objects of greater moment and interests of 
dearer appreciation than the ministry they desecrate by their in- 
trusion, and the souls for whom they watch not, but will have to 
give account. Literature especially will have charms for them 
as men of education, either in the depth of its science or in the 
attractiveness of its fascination. The literature of the Bible will 
probably become their principal study irom their professional bias 
and the nature of their position, but they know nothing of that 
sacred and awful spirit that should attend the contemplation of 
sacred things. They loose not the shoes of their worldliness 
from their feet when they tread on holy ground, ' intruding into 
those things which ' they have ' not seen, vainly puffed up by ' 
their ' fleshly mind.' The most trivial, as well us the most weighty, 

questions 
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questions will attract their attention and engage their research, 
and a positively exhaustive erudition will be expended upon ' trifles 
light as air.* No one not conversant with the many voluminous 
Bibliothecae published in Grermany, could conceive the immense 
range of topics, small and great, embraced vrithiu their discussion, 
or the multifarious learning that has imworthily employed itself in 
the elucidation of some. Now, men thus minded and buaed, are 
not the men to resist the onslaught of infidelity. These are Dot 
the teachers to inspire the people with an earnest and practical 
devotion, the surest safeguard of the faith, since they have it not 
themselves. The spirit of the Lord is to raise the standard 
against the enemy coming in like a flood, but these men, destitute 
of that spirit, the Canutes of the Gospel, sit in their ea^ chair and 
enjoy their literary leisure, while the tide of infidelity rises in 
terror around them, or their people are sinking in the deep of in- 
diflPerence. 

Nay, some of these professed ministers become themselves the 
preachers of infidelity and apostles of Antichrist. How many a 
name that writes D.D. after it has been linked wdth the enemies 
of the cross of Christ ! We have sufliciently euarded what we 
have said in a previous page against the belief mat all whom we 
have quoted and condemned have been divines : too many have been 
such, but some have been unprofessional laymen and schoolmasters. 
But where they have been ministers of the sanctuary who have 
sacrilegiously lent their hand to its demolition, what tongue may 
tell the mischief they have done, the souls they have destroyed ? 
Like Samson, they themselves perish in the ruin they occasion ; 
but while they render this reluctant compensation to justice, it 
goes but a little way to repair tlie monstrous wrong they do. 
Compare their course with their supposed determination when in- 
vested with the holy oflSce they have sought, and vrith their openly 
expressed vows at the altar of God, and who does not shudder at 
the impiety of their procedure, and cry aloud in condemnation of 
their enormous sin ? 

But to the sin of infidelity, some, as if unconscious of the base- 
ness of the act, as if their infidelity had robbed ihem of their 
moral sense, have sought to cloak their unbelief under the garb of 
conformity to the formularies of the Lutheran church, that they 
might receive its pay as orthodox, while no more than deists or 
infidels in fact. Strauss woidd eat the church's bread, while stealthily 
yet strenuously labouring to vitiate the church's faith. He con- 
tends that a man may preach a Supematuralist creed in compliance 
with the prejudices of the vulgar, and yet indulge himself in the 
utmost licence of speculation in private, nay, settle down in con- 
firmed unbeUef. When Rohr, superintendent of the clergy of 

Weimar, 
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Weimar, recommended the open declaration of infidelity on the 
part of the Naturalists, and their separation into a new sect distinct 
from the existing Christian churches, of his numerous abettors in 
his unbelief he found only one ready to pursue the honest track he 
prescribed. Temporal considerations, it were scarcely uncharitable 
to allege, have had some weight with Bretschneider, in inducing a 
recantation of the strange surmises of his Probabilia, when they, 
on his own confession, prompted his defence of German theology 
against the attack of Rose in his Cambridge Lecture. Persons may 
take advantage of the English clergyman's publication, he says, 

* To misrepresent the German theology, and also to cry down many 
respectable and highly esteemed divines as corrupters of religion, and 
thus do them much injury with statesmen, ministers of government, 
and princes, who usually learn such matters through the medium of 
other persons." 

What have ministers of government, statesmen, or princes to do 
with opinions orthodox or otherwise in Protestant Germany? 
Nothing whatever, save to give or withhold the emolument attach- 
ing to parochial tenures. But it was the same at Geneva, it is 
the same all over the world : the broad shield of subscription and 
ritual conformity is allowed to cover any deviation from truth and 
righteousness. Our impression of the morality of those who avail 
themselves of this disingenuous subterfuge is low indeed. The 
mystery of iniquity was long at work in the bosom of the Genevan 
clergy ere their Unitarianism was avowed, and their change of 
sentiment was zealously guarded from the detection of the sister 
communions of Europe as a * secret which, if revealed at certain 
epochs, would have revolted the minds of men.' * So, too, the 
Congregational ministers of Massachusetts, whose sentiments had 
become Unitarian, owed their detection to the indiscretion of an 
Englishman, and not to their own candour. Over them and over 
their sleeping churches an angel of death had been silently passing 
during the night of their presumed orthodoxy, and ' when they arose 
early in the morning,' at the bidding of a sympathizing observer, 
* behold, they were all dead corpses,' bereft of the life of evangelical 
religion, bereft moreover of the soul of integrity and honour. 

But ascribing, as even the best* of the Kationalists do not 
hesitate to do, without even seeming conscious that they are doing 
dishonour to them, unmanly compliances and deliberate and con- 
tinued deceptions to the apostles of our Lord and to our Lord 
himself, we need not be surprised if their rule of personal honesty 
and duty be very circumscribed or seriously defective. The tree 
is bad, how then can the fruit be good ? 

< Geneve Beligieusej by Ami Bost " Wegscheider, Lutit. Theol. 
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The task we prescribed ourselves is nearly done, our * theme* 
will shortly die ' into an echo.' We have traversed with some 
pains a land of little promise ; have dipped somewhat deeply into 
the history of an unprofitable literature, although want of space 
rather than want of matter has prescribed the present limits to our 
researches, yet we neither regret the pains we have taken nor de- 
plore the eflTect of the survey on our own mind. We will not say that 
all Bretschneider's probabilia are improbable, we have not found 
them so ; nor Strauss's legends all golden clouds, indebted for 
their brightness to his imagination, for such they are not ; we will 
not say tnat the Rationalists in their various orders, firom the de- 
clared infidel up through the grade of Naturalism to the higher 
Rationalism that receives Christianity as a positive revelation, 
although not fully in the sense of the Supematuralist divines, haye 
not learning and logic, science and reason, for this were imtrue. 
They are amply eqmpped with all that can contribute to form the 
accomplished scholar and divine, if we except the humility of 
children and the teaching of the Holy Ghost. Thev are in good 
sooth and in all verity richly furnished with all wisdom except 
that * which is from above.' But the want of the moral qualifica- 
tions is the greatest want we are bound to deplore in the religious 
teacher, and their misapplied learning and carnal wisdom have 
made them the spoilers of God's church. The plaint of Tertul- 
lian's day is ours : ' Philosophi patriarchae hsereticorum, ecclesiaB 
puritatem perversa maculavere doctrina.' The pride of intellect 
and a false philosophy have led themselves astray, and made their 
errors and their influence pernicious to others. 

But the deluge is subsiding, and has been for the last twenty 

! rears. The devastating tide has reached its spring, and the dry 
and of hope and purity, and truth and promise, has been showing 
itself higher and clearer every succeeding day, to the gladdening 
of the heart of God's people and to the dismay of the unbeliever. 
The sun of vital religion is traversing Germany with a healing 
warmth in his beams imfelt since the era of the Reformation. The 
separate and collected works of Luther and Calvin are published 
in that country with an amazing acceptance. Students of theology 
are beginning to doubt whether they can do much better than sit 
at the feet of the great Gamaliel of the Reformation, their own 
magnificent Luther, or fire themselves with divine science at the 
altar of its Paul, the unequalled Calvin, who so much and sp 
divinely 

* in brevissimo curriculo 
Didicit, prsestitit, docuit.' 

The influence of the metropolitan university, with its fine corps of 
Christian professors, is widely felt, together with that of those, 

such 
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such as Halle and Bonn, where healthy influences prevail ; while 
the neologian universities are on the decline in reputation and 
general regard. The doctrines of grace are proclaimed with a 
fulness unknown for centuries ; and to this more than even to the 
powerful apologies for Christianity, which the assailants of it have 
provoked, do we look for the conversion of the bulk of the people 
to the religion of Jesus. The work of defence is well, is necessary 
in its way, but the use of the sword must never supersede the 
operation of building. To expose, to confute error, is unques- 
tionably the teacher's duty, but to inculcate truth is his office. 
This ought to be the ' one thing he does.' Seeing then that the 
philosophy and infidelity oi Germany have nearly discharged all 
their venom, exhausted their strength, and are on their decline, 
while the true church of Christ is only awaking from the sleep of 
ages, to a sense of her responsibility, the discharge of her duty, 
the imminency of her danger, and the omnipotence of her re- 
sources, — as ahe girds herself for the conflict, we look most hope- 
fully on, knowing that the victory is secured to her by covenant 
and oath ; that ' He who sitteth in the heavens will laugh ' at 
every device of the enemy; that 'the Lord will hold them in 
derision.' Disasters of a minor class may occur, but not defeat. 
The scale of success may appear for a time to fluctuate, but the 
ultimate decision is fixed. Individuals may be sucked away into 
the vortex, destroyed by the violence or deceived by the smooth 
appearance of the waters, but the Church cannot be hurt. For 
amid all these seeming changes of fortune there is no chance dis- 
tribution of good or bad ; and under the naanv-coloured coat of 
vicissitude one purpose is being wrought out in favour of the child 
beloved. . 

* The foundation of the Lord standeth sure, having this seal. The 
Lord knoweth them that are his.' 2 Tim. ii. J 9. 

* The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ; let th^ multitude of isles 
be glad thereof. Clouds and darkness are round about him : righte- 
ousness and judgment are the habitation of his throne. A fire goeth 
before him, and burneth up his enemies round about. His lightnings 
enlightened the world; the earth saw and trembled. The hills melted 
like wax at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of the Lord of 
the whole earth. The heavens declare his righteousness, and all the 
people see his glory.' Ps. xcvii. 
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ON THE BURNING OF THE WORLD 

SPOKEN OF IN 2 Peteb iii. 3—13. 

Translated from the LAtin of Campegius Vitbimga,* by the 
Rey. Chables W1I4L8, B.A . 



2 Peter iiL 3-13. rovro wpmrow yaf^Korr«Sf tri iKt^oprai 4'i^ iaxdrov tw 
ilfjifpHw ip ifiireuyfiovp ifjiwtuKreu, icerr^ riis tUlas a&r&y iirtOvfitas 'rop€v6fi€pot Ktd K^yat- 
rts' nou iarw ^ ivctyytXia t^s xapovcias abrov ; d^* ^s Top ol trardpes iKoifiifiritWi 
wdtrra o0ro» 9iafi4w§i ehr^ c^X^f icriafws. \ay0dy€t yhip alrrohs rovro 64\ovraSi Sri 
oOptofoi 1^€Uf InroAiu ical yn i^ Siaros ica2 5t* SSaros <rwtfrr&<ra r^ rod 0€ov xAy^ Hi 
Zf 6 r6rr9 K6irfM5 SSori KartucXvaBtU dwAXero, oi Bh vvv ohpavoX koX ri \yri r^ om^ 
\Aytfi rt0rta'avpurfA4yoi €iff\ 'rvpit rripoifjLtifot tls iifi€pca^ Kpiirtws koX a«wAe(as rS>v dfftfiSiv 
dy$pi&Te9r, tv tk rovro pAi XaiSayirti bpJas^ deyamfroX^ tri /xia rifjiipa trapit Kvpi^ &s 
X^Aia In; Kol x^^^ ^ ^^ ^M^pa t^^^ oO fipolSiyti 6 nifptos riis iwayytXlas, &s Tires 
fipoivr^a riyoumaUf clAXcb fxoKpoBvfitt us Vt'^s, M^ fiovX6f»Mv6s riyas dwoKtaBait iKK^ 
wdmas fU fAtrdyoiay x^P^^^* ^{<* ^^ ^ ^m4^ Kvpiov &s KkeimiSf 4v p ot ohpoMoi ^ 
fyBhy wap§\t{Kroyrou, <rroix*7a 8i Kaifa'o{>ubcya Kv&fiffovrcu koX yrj Koi rdt itf ounf tpya 
iraraica^fTcu. rodrttv ovv 'wAmuv Xvofiawy irorawahs 8c7 dndpx^^^ t^/uas ; ip ayltus 
dywrrpo^cus acol tuatfitlaus xpoirhoKStvras koI (nrcvSovrat r^y irapovaiitv r^s roO deov 
ilfi4paSf hi ^y ovpttyol irvpoipitpoi Xx^ffovrtu ko) frroix^a Kovco^fieya rffKerau Kotvoifs 
ih ohpayohs Ko) 7J}y Ktuy^p acerr^ rh ^ctyycA/UK adrov irpo<r9oK»fi€u, iy oTs 9tKcuo<r^ 
hteroiKtu 

Common Version. — Knowing this first, that there shall come in the last dajrs 
scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and saying : Where is the promise of bis 
coming ? for since the &thers fell asleep, all things continue as thei/ were from the 
beginning of the creation. For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the water and 
in the water : whereby the world that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished ; but the heavens and the earth, which are now, by the same word are 
kept in store, reserved unto fire a^nst the day of judgment and perdition of un- 
godly men. But, beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one £iy. The Lord is sot 
slack concerning his promise, as some men count slackness ; but is long-suffering 
to us-ward, not willing that any should perish, but that all should come to repent- 
ance. But the day of the Lord will come as a thief [in the night] ; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, the earth also and the works that are therein shall be burnt up. See- 
ing then that all these things shall be dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be, in all holy conversation and godliness, looking for and hasting unto the coming 
of the day of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat ? Nevertheless, we, according to his promise, 
look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

The 

* From his Observationes Sacra^, Book iv. chapter 16. The ftill title of this 
dissertation contains the words: * Wherein is shown by solid reasons, that the 
apostle Peter, in the third chapter of his Second Epistle, where he mentions the 
coming of the Lord for the punishment of the godless bv fire, is not to be under- 
stood of the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans, which is the opinion of some 
wiit«^ theologians ; but of the last coming of Christ to judge all mortals, and of 
«ie burning of the visible world that shall follow.' The (Mkservationes Sacrae of 

the 
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The apostle Peter, towards the end of the second Epistle which 
bears his name as the author, very clearly speaks of a certain 
coming of the Lord to pmiish godless men, and to shake the whole 
fabric of heaven and earth with a great noise, and destroy it with 
the force of fire. The heavens^ according to the apostle, in that 
last time he speaks of, ' shall pass away with a great noise, and 
the elements shall melt tcith fervent heat^ the earth also, and the 
works that are therein, shall be burnt up ; ' — in all which language 
his belief is expressed in chap. iii. 10, besides many other passages 
on that matter in the same context, which we shall cite presently. 
The ancient fathers everywhere suppose that the apostle in this 
discourse graphically delineates the state of things in the last age, 
— ^and the coming of the Lord thus spoken of, and the fire accom- 
panying the Lord's coming, they interpret concerning the last and 
glorious coming of Christ Jesus, when he will appear from heaven 
as Judge of the dead and living, and inflict the last punishment 
on the wicked, firesh-fashioning at the same time this universe. 
Of the fathers of the earlier age, this opinion was held by Ter- 
tullian,^ and especially Augustin, who treats largely of this matter 
in the books of the City of God,'^ Of commentators on the Scrip- 
tures 

the elder Vitringa, the great commentator, mnst not be confounded with the Di^- 
sertatione8 Sacrae of his accomplished son, the heir of his learning and virtues. 
They are sometimes confounded, as both bore the Christian name of Campegius. 
Our Vitringa (the elder) was bom in 1659 and died in 1722, and was professor of 
divinity and ecclesiastical history in the University of Franeker. He was one of 
the most learned and elaborate of the Dutch theologians. Of the work from which 
this dissertation has been translated, Orme in his Btbliotheca Bihlica says : * The 
Ohaervationes have been frequently reprinted, and contain an immense mass of 
miscellaneous and learned dissertation on difficult passages of Scripture, and on 
questions of sacred criticism, theology, and antiquities. Even a list of the subjects 
would occupy more room than can be spared in this work ; but they are all treated 
with great learning, and often with considerable originality. Some of the senti- 
ments, however, are not strictly correct ; and perhaps prepared the way for the 
greater aberrations of the modem German theologians. Walch commends the Oh- 
servationea as specimens of exquisite erudition.' It is our intention to have a few 
of the most interesting of these dissertations translated for the Journal of Sacred 
Literature. — ^Editor. 

*» Advers, Marc. Lib. iii. c. xvii. 

« When they are judged who are not written in the book of life, and are sent into 
everlasting fire (what sort of fire this is, or in what part of the world or of the uni- 
verse it is to be, I think no man knows, unless it has happened that the Divine 
Spirit has taught him), then the fashion of this world shall pass away by the burn- 
ing of the fires of the worlcl, as the flood was made by the overflow of the waters of 
the world. Therefore, as I have said, by that burning of the world, the qualities of 
the corruptible principles which were meet for our corraptible bodies, shall alto- 
gether pass away in the heat ; and matter itself shaU have those qualities, which by 
wonderful change shall be meet for deathless bodies ; so that indeed the world 
made new and ^tter, shall be well meetened for men even in the flesh made new 
and better. — City of God. Book xx. ch. xvi. 

Peter has here said nothing of the rising of the dead, but much indeed of the ruin 
of this world. Also when commemorating the ancient flood, he seems in a manner 
to teach how fiur we must believe that the world will perish in the end of this age. 

For 
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tures in more recent times, I may here mention only Calvin,* 
Piscator, and amon^t the Remonstrants (the Dutch Arminians), 
Vorstius. For to cite more would be superfluous. 



This 



For he says, that at that time, the world which then was, perished ; not only the 
globe of earth, bat also the heavens, which howerer, we trnderstand to be those 
aerial heavens, the place and space of which was then encroached on by the water's 
increase. Therefore all, or nearly all that air subject to wind (which be calls 
heaven or rather heavens, but those of course that are lowest, not those highest, 
where the sun and moon and stars are established), was dianged to a moist nature; 
and in this way perished with the earth, the former face of which earth was of 
course obliterated by the flood. ' But,' he says, ' the heavens and the earth, which 
are now, by the same word are kept in store, reserved unto fire agunst the day of 
judgment and perdition of ungodly men.' Therefore the heavens and earth, that is, 
the world, which instead of that world which perished by the flood is kept in store 
from the same water, is itself reserved for the last fire agunst the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men. For he hesitates not to say that tiiere wiU be a per- 
dition of men also by reason of some great change; when, however, though in 
everlasting punishment, their nature will remain. Perhaps some one may ask, if 
after judgment is done, that world will be consumed, until a new heaven and earth 
be produced instead thereof, even during ita- burning, where will be the saints, since^ 
having bodies, they must be in some corporeal place. We may answer, thiit they 
will b« in the higher regions, whither the flame of that fire will not reach, as neither 
did the wave of the flo^. For they will have such bodies, that where they wish 
there they will be. But made deathless and inoormptible, neither will they he 
afraid of the fire of that burning, — like as the corruptible and mortal bodies of the 
three men could live unhurt in the fiery furnace. — id, ch. xviii. 

^ Calvin on verses 5, 6. With one argument only he refutes the scoff of the 
godless, to wit, that the world once perished by a flood of waters, when notwith- 
standing it stood by the water. But since the history was sufficiently known and 
celebrated, he says that they erred unllingly, that is, of their own accord. For they 
who infer the perpetuity of the world from its long-continued state, wickedly shot 
their eyes, lest they should perceive so manifest a judgment of Grod. The world 
certainly derived its origin from the waters ; for chaos, from whioh the earth was 
produced, is called waters by Moses, Gen. i. 2. Then it was upheld by the waters; 
but the Lord employed the waters for its destruction. Whence it appears that the 
force of nature is not therefore of itself sufficient to cherish and preserve the world, 
as there is rather included therein the means of destruction, as often as it may 
please God. For we must always think that the world stands by no other power 
than of the word of God, and tiierefore that inferior causes borrow thence their 
virtue, and are in a manner acted on, so as to produce divers effieNCts. Thus the 
world stood by the water ; but the water by itself could do nothing, but was rather 
subject as an inferior instrument to the word of God. Therefore when once it 

§ leased God to destroy the earth, the same water rendered its service as a deadly 
eluge. Now we see how greatly they err, who rely on the mere elements, as 
though perpetuity belonged to them, and their nature was not rather to be bent 
acconding to the Divine nod. With these few words, their perverseness is abun- 
dantly refuted, who arm themselves with arguments from nature to oppose God. 
For the history of the flood, Gen. vii. 17, is a sufficient witness that the whole order 
of nature is governed only by the command of God. It, however, seems mireason- 
able that he says, the world perished by the flood, when he had before mentioned 
heaven and earth. I answer, that heaven also was then drowned (submersum), 
that is, the region of the air, which is spread out empty between the two waters. 
For that distinction which Moses speabs of, Gen. i. 6, was destroyed ; — and the 
name heavens is often taken in this sense. If any one wish further information, let 
him read Augustin's City of God, Book xx. 

Verse 7. He does not draw this as an inference. Nor had he any other object 
than to refute the subtlety of the scoffers concerning the lasting state of nature, such 
as we see many at this day, who with a slight crinkling of the ntdiments of phi- 
losophy, 
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This hjpothesis, so certainly true, has been approved by the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Burnet, who has lately composed with learning 
and ingenuity, ' The Sacred Theory of the Earth^ forasmuch as 
while fully treating of the burning of the world, he has nowhere, 
so far as I could observe, even questioned whether this passage of 
Peter is to be imderstood of that last burning of the whole of this 
globe of earth, but has everywhere supposed this as a ground of 
unassailable truth to his dissertation, especially where he expounds 
in the work this portion of Peter's Epistle.® 
And 

losophj, for which they give themselves out as great philosophers, only seek for 
prcmine «p€!culatidD8. But this, however, is clearly apparent n*oxn the above, that 
there is nothing unreasonable when the Lord foretells that the heaven and earth will 
one day be consumed by fire, since there is one rule for water and fire. For it was 
a familiar doctrine with the ancients that from these two great principles aU things 
sprung. 

Verse 10. What follows concerning the burning of heaven and earth, needs not 
a long exposition, if we consider its design. For he does not here mean to treat 
Bubtilely of fire and storm, and other things, but only thence to infer an exhorta- 
tion which he presently adds, to wit, that we also should strive after newness of 
life. For be reasons thus, that heaven and earth will be purified with fire, that 
they may be suitable to the reign of Christ : therefore it is far more necessary that 
men should be renewed. Those interpreters are therefore wrong who spend much 
labour on subtile speculations, when the apostle accommodates this entire teaching 
to pious exhortations. Heaven, he says, and earth will pass away for our sakes \ 
does it then become us to be overwhelmed in the world, and not rather to aim at a 
holy and godly life ? The defilement of heaven and earth will be purified with fire, 
though they be pure creatures of God : what then must we do, who are filled with 
so many pollutions ? In the word ciKrffitloust godlinesses, he uses the plural for the 
singular, unless we take it for acts of godliness. Of the elements of the world, I 
will say this one word, that they will be consumed wily to acquire a new nature, 
while the substance remains, as may be easily gathered from Rom. viii. 21, and 
other places. 

« Thomas Burnet, LL.D. bom 1635, died 1715. The curious and now obsolete 
work above referred to has the following passage : — 

We suppose that the conflagration will end in a dissolution and liquefaction of 
the elements and all the exterior region of the earth ; so as to become a true deluge 
of fir6, or a sea of fire overspreading the whole globe of the earth. This state of 
the conflagration, I think, may be plainly proved, partly by the expressions of 
Scripture concerning it, and partly from the Renovation of the earth that is to fol- 
low upon it St. Peter who is our chief guide in the doctrine of the conflagration, 
says, 2 Pet. iii. 10, 1 1, * The elements will be melted with fervent heat ;' besides 
burning up the works of the earth. Then adds, ' Seeing all these things shall be 
dissolved,' &c. These terms of liquefaction and dissolution cannot, without violence, 
be restrained to simple devastation and superficial scorching. Such expressions 
carry the work a great deal further, even to that full sense which we propose. 
Besides, the prophets often speak of the melting of the earth, or of the hills and 
mountains, at the presence of the Lord, in the day of his wrath. Isaiah xxxiv. 3, 
4 ; Ixiv. 1,2; Nahum i. 5 ; Psalm xcvii. 5. And St. John, Apocal. xv. 2, tells 
us of a Ma qf^lcKs, mingled with Jire ; where the saints stood, singing the song of 
Moses, and triumphing over their enemies, the spiritual Pharaoh and his host, that 
were swallowed up in it. The sea of glass must be a sea of moUen glass ; it must be 
fluid, not solid, if a sea; neither can a' solid substance be said to be mingled with 
Jire, as this was. And to this answers the ' lake of fire and brimstone,' which the 
Beast and false prophet were thrown into alive, Apocal. xix. 20. These all refer 
to the end of the world and the last fire, and also plainly imply, or express rather, 
that state of lique&otk>D which we suppose and assert 

Furthermore, 
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And yet there have not been wanting in this age, and there 
may be found now, those who are learned and skilled in Sacred 
Literature, who are far from understanding this digression of the 
apostle Peter of the last illustrious coming of Christ Jesus, to 
pass sentence concerning the life and character of all men, and 
either to destroy or change this our world, so long subject to 
vanity and the godlessness of mankind ; but rather understand it 
of the particular judgment to be inflicted by God on the unbe- 
lieving and godless Jews, and the coming of the Lord to overthrow 
their commonwealth, or ecclesiastical polity, which was done by 
the Romans. Thus among English divmes, openly favouring and 
maintaining this opinion, are Lightfoot,^ Owen,» and Cave ; ^ and 

even 

Furthermore, the Renovation of the world, or the new heavens and new earthy 
which St Peter, out of the prophets, tells us shall spring out of these that are burnt 
and dissolved, do suppose tiiis earth reduced into a fluid chaos, that it may lay a 
foundation for a second world. If you take such a skeleton of an earth, as your 
scorching fire would leave behind it; where the flesh is torn from the bones, and 
the rocks and mountains stand naked and staring upon you ; the sea, half empty, 
gaping at the sun, and the cities all in ruins and in rubbish ; how would you raise 
a new world from this ? and a world fit to be a habitation for the righteous ; for so 
St. Peter makes that to be, which is to succeed after the conflagration, 2 Peter iii. 
13, and a world also without a sea; so St. John describes the new earth he saw, 
Apocal. xxi. I. As these characters do not agree to the present earth, bo neither 
would they a^ree to your future one ; for if that dead lump could revive and become 
habitable again, it would however retain all the imperfections of the former earth, 
besides some scars and deformities of its own. Wherefore, if you would cast the 
earth into a new and better mould, you must first melt it down ; and the last fire, 
being as a Boner's fire, will make an improvement in it, both as to matter and 
form. To conclude, it must be reduced into a fluid mass, in the nature of a chaos, 
as U was at first ; but this last will be a fiery chaos, as that was watery ; and from 
this state it will emerge again into a paradisaical world. — Sacred Ineory €f the 
Earth, Book iii. cb. ix. 

Burnet afterwards explains the passa^ thus:— * The apostle answers to the 
scofiers, that they willingly forget or are ignorant, that there were heavens of old, 
and an earth, so and so constituted ; consisting of water and by water ; by reason 
whereof that world, or those heavens and that earth, perished in a deluge of water. 
But saith he, the heavens and the earth that are now, are of another constitution, 
fitted and reserved to another fate. And after these are perished, there will be new 
heavens and a new earth, according to God's promise.' He expounds the passage 
at length, and argues for its reference to the * natural world.' He says, ' The sacred 
basis upon which the whole theory stands, is the doctrine of St. Peter, delivered in 
his second epistle and third chapter, concerning the triple order and succession of 
the heavens and the earth. That comprehenc^ the whole extent of our theory ; 
which indeed is but a large commentary upon St Peter's text.' — iv. 10, Tk^NS. 

' Work on Chronology, Part ii. p. 116. « Theolog. Lib. iii cap. i. § 1, 2. 

^ Peter tells us of these soofifers tiiat should come in the last days ; that is, before 
the destruction of Jerusalem (as that phrase is of^en used in the New Testament), 
that they should say, * Where is the promise of his coming ?* Which clearly respects 
their making light of those threatenmgs of our Lord, whereby he had foretold, that 
he would shortly come in judgment for the destruction of Jerusalem and ^e Jewish 
nation. This he now puts them in mind of, as what probably he had before told 
them of, viv& voce, when he was amongst them. For so we find he did elsewhere. 
Lactantius assuring us, B. iv. ch. xxi.,* That amongst many strange and won- 
derful things which Peter and Paul preached at Rome, and left upon record, this 
was one, that within a short time, God would send a prince who durald destroy the 

Jews 
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even Hammond, who however holds the following opinion peculiar 
to himself. 

Hammond * supposes that there is in this chapter a direct men- 
tion of the destruction of Jerusalem. For that judicial coming of 
Christ was mocked at by the profane of that time, v* 4, wliich 
therefore Peter proceeds with from v. 8, to the end of the chapter. 
In the verses between, however, the 5th, 6th, and 7th, he thinks 
that Peter indirectly mentions that last burning of the world. 
For Peter, in those clauses, as Hammond thinks, refutes as 
by parenthesis the argument with which the profane scoffers, 
V. 4, had endeavoured to confirm their godlessness : to wit, * since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things contmue as they were,^ This 
profane supposition, Peter, in Hammond's opinion, refutes, first by 
the flood, then by the burning of the world ; wlien he returns to 
the subject itself, and maintains the hope of believers concerning 
the overturning of the Jewish commonwealth. But this is an 
evident wresting of Peter's language in a plain and clear 
matter, which has been carefully examined, and learnedly and 
solidly refuted by Le Clerc^ on this passage, so that we need 
say no more. Peter sneaks in this chapter of a coming of Christ 
Jesus, one and of one kind, to punish his enemies, and to change 
the face of heaven and earth. This coming must be either the 
coming of Christ to destroy the religious polity of the Jews, by 
punishing them through the Romans ; or the coming of the last 
day to judge and severely pimish all godless and wicked men, his 
enemies, and purify this world wherein we dwell, from the defile- 
ment of wickedness and evil. The latter opinion seems to me 
most true, which by leave of those who think differently, we will 
now strive according to our strength to confirm, that henceforth 
the meaning of this celebrated passage may be clearly settled 
amount the lovers of truth. 

I think sOj first, because Peter plainly says of those scoffers who 
mock at the hope of believers concerning the coming of the 

Jews, aud lay their cities level with the ground, straightly besiege them, destroy 
them with famine, so that they should feed upon one another : that their wives and 
daughters should be ravished, and their children's brains dashed out before their 
faces. That all things should be laid waste by fire and sword, and themselves per« 
petually banished from their own country : and this for their insolent and merciless 
usage of the innocent and dear Son of God/ All which, as he observes, came to 
pass soon after their death, when Vespasian came upon the Jews, and extinguished 
both their name aud nation. And what Peter here foretold at Rome, we need not 
question, but he had done before to those Jews to whom he wrote this epistle. 
Wherein he especiaUy antidotes them against those corrupt and poisonous principles, 
wherewith many, and especially the followers of Simon Magus, began to infect the 
church of Christ. And this but a little time before his death, as appears from that 
passage in it, where he tells them, i. 14, that he knew he must shortly put ofif his 
earthly tabernacle.— Cave's Life of Peter, x. 6. 

* Commentary on the passage.^ ^ Annotations on Hammond, 

VOL. II. — NO. IV. Y Lord, 
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Lord, not that they have come^ but that they toill come at last, e7 
i<rxarou raty rifJLspw^y in the last days ; smee surely if Peter by to 
lerxarov ra)v j/ixc^o/v, the last time, hiui intended the last time of the 
old economy, he ought to have said, that those scoffers had already 
come, because the apostle doubtless wrote this Epistle a few years 
before the overthrow of the Jewish state by the Komans, at which 
time those scofiers must have already come, if any were to be 
looked for at all before the destruction of the Jewish common- 
wealth. For the Jews at that time either were already or were 
presently to be involved in that war with the Romans, which 
proved mournful and fatal to their commonwealth. 

I crant, therefore, here that to 'iffyjxrw rwv ^fAspSjy^ * the last 
days, if taken indefinitely, may mean what the advocates of the 
other opinion wish, to wit, the last time of the old ecorwmy^ which 
ended at the destruction of Jerusalem by tiie Romans ; or in 
general, even the time of the new economy, when the old economy 
18 ended : but I deny that in this place that interpretation can be 
admitted, because by such an exposition Peter's discourse would 
not be consistent with itself Peter wrote this Epistle not long 
before that death which awaited himself. He underwent it two 
(or four) years, according to the opinion of the more learned, before 
the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth by the Romans, at 
which time Jewish afiairs either had been or would presently be 
in disorder. How then could he write at that time that severs 
would come in the last times ? Peter manifestly speaks of a thing 
to come after an intervening delay of no small time. 

What I have here stated, that Peter wrote this Epistle a short 
time before the overthrow of the Jewish state, may be regarded as 
most certain. For it is evident in this very Epistle that Peter has 
foretold his death as something already near. *I know,' he says, 
ch. i. 14, 3Ti Tap^iViQ s(TTiv ri oi'rroBsais rot) (rxviydfjLaro^ (aov^ that / 
m%ist shortly put off [this] my tabernacle^ as our I^ord Jesus Christ 
hath showed me. Therefore this epistle was written not long 
before his death. Moreover that Peter suffered crucifixion, 
according to Christ the Lord's prediction, John xxi. 19, in the 
latter years of Nero's reign, is an assertion in which tiie best 
chronologists, ancient and modem, agree, whether on the ground 
of the tradition of the ancient church, or of the comparison 
of history. Eusebius indeed refers the martyrdom of Peter 
to the fourteenth or last year of Nero's reign, which corre- 
sponds to 67 and 68 of Christ, according to the vulgar aera of 
his birth. This opinion is followed by Onuphrius, Baronius, and 
among others by Cestriensis, a most competent judge in such 
matters. But Epiphanius places Peter's death in the twelfth year 
of Nero, during the consulship of IJenra l^anus aod Vestinus 
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Atticus : which is favoured by the catalogue of the ancient Pon- 
tifices, and amongst the scholars of our day by Henschenius, 
Papebrochius, Pagius, and Toynard. This year corresponds to 
A.D. 65. It is certain that by Christ's prediction, Peter would 
die old. "Orav yeqccar^fy says the Lord, ' when thou shalt be oldy 
thou shalt stretch forth thine hands, and another shall gird thee,' 
(the hands doubtless being bound to the transverse beam of the 
cross, when the cross was about to be carried by him to the place 
destined for his execution,™ as already remarked by the learned,) 

* and carry thee whither thou wouidest not.' The probability 
therefore is, that his life was prolonged until the latest part of 
Nero's reign. And besides, when it is known both from the 
epistle of Clement (to the Corinthians, v.**), and especially from 
tne prediction of the Lord, and its interpretation added by thie 
evangehst John, xxi. 19, that Peter, like his Lord, really ended 
his life on the cross, who could be reasonably induced to believe 
that that was done before the persecution of the Christians by 
Nero ? This indeed, according to the conjectiu-es of the learned, 
resting on probable argument (which canndt be rehearsed here, 
through fear of greater prohxity in this argument than is fit), did 
not happen before the tenth year of Nero. If any one chooses, 
with the Rev. W. Cave, to place the death of Peter also in the 
same year, it would amount to almost the same in my argument ; 
although the middle opinion, which throws the death of Peter to 
the twelfth year of Nero, pleases me the best. 

It may now be considered, as has been well proved by Pagius, 
that the warlike movements which proved fatal to the Jews, 
occurred in the thirteenth year of Nero, a.d. 66, and that Jerusa- 
lem was assailed by Titus, and overthrown witfi the Temple in 
70 of the vulgar sera ; then, according to the reckoning of Eiisebius, 
that Peter wrote this epistle in the very torch of that ruinous war 
already fired among the Jews ; but according to Epiphanius, 
Peter wrote it one year, according to Cave, three years before 
that pernicious war. If this be true, how could Peter speak in 
this his epistle, of * scofiers of the last time,' as if about to be mani- 
fested long after this time ? Peter doubtless wishes believers to 

™ Another explanatiou is, that in crucifixion itself, the limbs and even the body 
were sometimes girt or bound to the cross. * The feet -were occasionally bound to 
the cross by cords, and Xenophon asserts that it vas usual among the Egyptians to 
bind in this manner, not only the feet but the hands.' — Dr. Kitto's Cychpcsdia, art. 

* Crucifixion.'— Translator. 

•The criminal was nailed or bound to the cross. The latter was the more pain- 
ftil method, as the sufferer was left to die of hunger. Instances are recorded of 
persons who survived nine days.' — Dr. Wm. Smith's Dictionary of Cheek and Roman 
Antiquities, art * Crux.' — Translator. 

" Peter, by unjust envy, underwent not one or two only, but many travails, and 
having thus witnessed, departed to the destined place of glory, 
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* know, first, tn iXEi/^ovrai n i<r/irou ruv rifM^qwyf e/MVaXxrai, that 
there shall come in the last days scoffers^ saying, vov ecrriif i 
swayyeXla rins wa^u<rtas oUnov ; where is the promise of his coming?' 
Doubtless there were already, and had been a long time among 
the Jews, many D^7 vomers, Ps. i. 1, who mocked at the hope of 
Christians, and lived in unrestrained eodlessness. There were 
among the Christians themselves those who had departed from the 
faith of Christ Jesus, and yielded themselves to lusts, an example 
of whom already began to appear in the Gnostics, who, as time ad- 
vanced, would be more openly discovered. But in that space of 
two, four, or, if you please, six years, which preceded the ruin of 
the Jewish commonwealth, no new persons of that kind were, as I 
think, about to appear ; and therefore if Peter had intended the 
scoffers and the godless of that time, he would have rather said, 
that scoffers of that kind toere already in the world, and had come 
according to the prediction of Christ and the apostles, than that 
they tvould come in the last days. Nor had there been any mean- 
ing in these scoffers asking, ' where is the promise of his coming ?* 
for the overthrow of the Jewish state, when Judaea was already 
heated by those movements, which all the wise easily saw would 
bring ruin on the commonwealth. And yet, which is especially 
to be noticed here, not onW in this passage, but also in the context 
following, Peter speaks ol^^ the day of this judgment as something 
by no means near, but which as yet was subject to a long delay. 
For what else can be the meaning of what he says in v. 8 ? ' But 
beloved, be not ignorant of this one thing, that one day [is] with 
the Lord as a thousand years^ and a thousand years as one day.' 
Wliat need had Peter of producing as an example the delay of a 
thousand years, for the sake doubtless of sustaining the fainting 
hope of believers, if he knew what, as Christ's apostle, he could 
know and take for granted, tliat the ruin of the Jewish common- 
wealth was to be looked for in a very short space of time ? Why 
does he not rather plainly say, that there is no place for mockers 
to deride that expectation of believers from the so great delay of 
that Divine judgment, since that coming of the Lord is now in- 
deed near at hand, and those mockers will within a few years 
experience God's avenging hand ? The celebrated Cocceius, by 
whom everywhere the same opinion which I am maintaining in this 
dissertation is stated and defended in his commentary on this 
epistle (and truly I may not conceal the pleasure this affords me), 
well writes on this matter, that Peter, verses 8, 9, * hints that a 
Ipny delay will take place ;' and that ' he intends that day in which 
God's longsuffering will cease.' That is precisely what we assert 
and enforce. 

To this first of my reasons, which has, I think, been sufficiently 
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illustrated, another may succeed, to wit, that the objection which 
these profane mockers brought against believers, and the answer 
provided for it by Peter, does not agree to the hypothesis of those 
learned men who here differ from the received opinion, nor can it 
be easily reconciled therewith. This we must prove in order. 

The objection which these profane scoffers brought against the 
hope of believers concerning the Lord's coming to execute judg- 
ment and change the system {(rx^f^^) o{ heaven and earth, is ex- 
pressed by Peter nearly in these words : — * Where is the promise 
of his coming ? df^ ^s yaq ol TrocrsqBs sKoiixriOvKJav, 'jriyra ovTot hafxivsi 
ais dpy^m YLri(Ti(as,for since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
thus (in the same state) from the beginning of the creation^ By 
the fathers who are said to have fallen asleep, are doubtless to be 
understood the patriarchs (especially Enoch and Noah), and the 
prophets (especially David and Isaiah, whose words Peter quotes 
m tne succeeding context of his discourse), who were thought to 
have predicted God's future general judgment of all men, and the 
destruction of the present fashion of the world. But these 
mockers say, since the time that the fathers died, even from the 
earliest days of the world, the imiversal nature of things remains 
in the same position and order ; and therefore vain is the hope of 
believers concerning any such great change of things, or extraor- 
dinary judgment, as godly Christians looked for for their benefit 
and salvation. Let us now see whether this objection agrees more 
to our own or the opposite hypothesis. 

To proceed : what appearance does this objection make, if we 
suppose that Peter in this chapter speaks de fAepixu, or of a par- 
ticular judgment, such as was God's judgment to be executed on 
the Jews, and of the overthrow of a certain particular state, such 
as the Jewish state of course was, although formed by God in a 
manner peculiar to itself? Have * all thmgs continued as they 
were from the beginning of the world,' with regard to the civil or 
sacred existence of the greater number of the more important of 
commonwealths, wliich the world, from the time of the foimders of 
empires, has seen as the most flourishing ? So far is that from 
the truth, that, on the contrary, no one but a child can deny that 
there have appeared in the world very many and dreadful examples 
of God's judgments in overthrowing the largest and most powerful 
empires, besides lesser polities and states, as the Jewish, and 
cities, as Jerusalem. Did not Nineveh, Tyre, Capua, Saguntum, 
Thebes, Carthage, sustain a fate most similar to that of Jerusa- 
lem, in the fall of which city was involved the overthrow of the 
Jewish ecclesiastical polity ? Yea, who of those scoffers, even of 
the most profane mind, could be ignorant of or deny, that the 
Jewish polity was founded by Moses,and had been once already 
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overthrown by the Babylonians ? Could they then say with re- 

§ard to this polity, that ' all things continued as they were from 
le beginning of the creation ? ' Could it seem a new thing to 
them for the Jewish commonwealth to be destroyed by the Romans, 
which had been already overthrown by the Babylonians ? Yea, 
did not the wiser of the Jews, even those of profane minds, fear, 
and easily foresee what was shown by the event to have been im- 
pending ? But if it is supposed with us that Peter speaks in this 
chapter of a general judgment to be brought by God in the last 
time, and a future change of the %y^ieim{(s%r,fjt.(t) of the world, not 
figuratively but properly so called, the force of this objection is 
evident to every one. Ye Christians, said the scoffers, preach and 
look for a bumine of the ^sublunary) heaven and earth, together 
with a coming of Christ n*om heaven to pronounce jud^ent 
solemnly on all men. But those things hardly deserve belief, as 
the world has remained in the same place and order for so many 
years and ages, without diflerence or remarkable change, and it is 
now a long time since the patriarchs and prophets who predicted 
those things, departed this life. Since their predictions have not 
yet met with tneir fulfilment, it is not likely to happen in the 
future. 

Let us now see what Peter answers to the diflSculty thus brought. 
* For this,' he says, ' they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 
Word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of 
the water and in the water : 'Sr ^v o tots xo(r/xo5 v^an KarcLKKuo'^M 
aTTftJXETo ; by which (the lower as well as higher waters, as Hammond 
rightly here observes) * the world that then was, being overflowed 
with water, perished/ As if Peter had said, — ^why do tnose scoffers 
object to us, that the nature of things has always preserved its 
own order, without any extraordinary and remarkable change : 
when truly it is known from both sacred and profane history, uiat 
the globe of earth itself whereon we dwell, was of old, even all of 
it, overwhelmed in water by God's dreadfiil and memorable judg- 
ment, that God might punish all the godless and wicked dwellers 
on earth ? Who therefore can reasonably wonder much, that we 
believe and declare that this earthly globe will in the last time 
undergo some such destruction hyjire as it has already experienced 
by water f 

But if it is supposed that Peter speaks of the destruction of the 
figurative heavenly and earthly system {(ryfi(jt.») which is the dis- 
annulment of the ecclesiastical economy which Moses founded by 
Divine command ; then truly these words of Peter will have far 
less force and emphasis. For Peter will say, according to that 
hypothesis, that it is not an absurd belief that God will disannul 
the economy of the law founded by Moses, and overthrow the 
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commonwealth of the impious Jews, since already, of old, the world 
overflowed toith water has perished. If indeed here by world be 
especially understood, men themselves, inhabitants of the world ; 
what need had the holy apostle to seek so far for what was obvious 
and plain ? For first, there was no reason or shadow of reason to 
render it absurd to believe that the Romans would destroy the 
Jewish commonwealth, or that God would severely chastise the 
profane and godless Jews. Then, if notwithstanding, any one 
should, with no reason whatever, think that a thing improper for 
belief, what would have been easier for Peter than to seek an 
example in the former overthrow of the Jewish polity by the 
Babylonians? Why have recourse to the flood, in which, although 
God severely punished godless and wicked men (in which respect 
I acknowledge it bore a resemblance to the judgment executed on 
the Jews) ; there was, however, no ecclesiastical polity, which is 
equivalent to the figurative system of heaven and earth, overthrown 
or destroyed. But it ^is uncertain whether Kout^os^ ' world,' does 
not here really mean the frame of the sublunary world, and 
especially this our earth itself, which he had spoken of. This, 
Peter says, passed away, for at the time it really seemed to have 
' perished, overflowed with water,' and it appeared with a new and 
diflerent face after the flood. If this was the meaning of Peter in 
this passage, then truly these words of his can in no way be recon- 
ciled with the opposite hypothesis. For what has the destruction 
of a figurative heaven and earth in common with the ruin of a 
sublimary heaven and earth, properly so called ? 

But this itself suggests the third argument for the support of 
our opinion. Doubtless the apostle Peter speaks of a ' heaven and 
earth' of the same kind as were the heavens preserved by the 
word of God, and the earth overflowed by the waters of the flood ; 
and therefore by heaven and earth here he does not intend us to 
understand the ecclesiastical system (^x^M^a) of the Jewish people. 
Peter's words in the following context are, o\ Se viJv ovqayol xaJ i 7?, 
but the heavens and the earth which are now, by the same word 

* are kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment 
and perdition of ungodly men.' Here evidently, ' the heavens 
and earth which are now,' are by Peter distinguished firom and 
opposed to the heaven and earth which were of old. But the 
heaven and earth which were of old, are that very fabric of the 
world of heaven and earth, as, preserved by the word of God, it 
appeared before the flood. This indeed is evident from verse 5 : 

* For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God 
the heavens were exwaXa*, ofold^ and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water.' If this is true and certain, as indeed it 
is most certain, how will this antithesis of the apostle be consistent 
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with itself? How will the heavens and earth mystically so called, 
be opposed to heavens and earth properly and truly so called ? 
For opposition ought to take place between things of the same kind. 

Nor, moreover, could I easily persuade myself, that Peter in the 
simple and epistolary style, such as is and ought to be the diction 
of this Epistle, would, without at all warning us of a distinction, 
call the Mosaic economy^ heaven and earth. In prophecy, whose 
adornment agrees with the construction of figures, that properly 
takes place ; as indeed the Mosaic economy is mentioned by this 
name in Haggai ii. 6, 7, as explained by raul, Heb. xii. 26, 27. 
But the case is altogether different with Epistles, which require a 
diction perspicuous, plain and easy to be understood, imless any 
one might choose to call certain Apostohc Epistles, as those of 
James and John, by the name of prophecies, rehearsing in order 
the destinies of the New Testament church, as thus certain ge- 
niuses of our time love to play with the interpretation of God's 
word. But that, as I for my part think, is plainly vir^^^v^'iy ttx^ 
Jer^ ^ovsrv, thinking more highly [of themselves] than they ought 
to think. 

However, not to mention more which might be referred to here, 
we observe, /owr^A/y, that Peter the apostle speaks in this context 
of that coming of Christ the Lord, before which those who are 
chosen in God's counsel to be led to salvation, will have been 
called to a fellowship of gracious benefits, and will have obeyed 
that their calling ; wnich therefore cannot be the coming of Christ 
to destroy the Jewish polity, but must be the last coming of Christ 
Jesus to pass judgment concerning the state and character of all 
men. That this is altogether the truth, we are taught by Peter's 
words in verse 9 : ' The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, 
as some men count slackness ; but is longsuffering to us-ward, /it) 
^ovXofxsvos nvas dTrokBO'Oai aWa. *KanroLS elr pteravoiotv yju^'hoou^ not 
willing that any should perish^ but that all should come to repent- 
ance' There were those who blamed the Lord's long delay of 
that His bright coming, to bring salvation to the godly, ruin to 
the godless. For many Christians of that time were tinctured 
with an opinion that the Lord's coming was near : and the scoffers 
pretended there was no reason wherefore the Lord should delay 
that coming of his. There is a reason, says Peter. ' God willeth 
not that any should perish, but He wishes to lead irdyras, all to 
repentance.' These words of Peter agree so well and exactly to 
the hypothesis of the last coming of the Lord for the general 
judgment of all men, as not at all to the opposite opinion. For I 
beseech consideration, whether Peter's language would be consist- 
ent thus : Christ has hitherto not executed judgment on the un- 
righteous Jews, because he willeth no one to perish, but to lead 
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all by repentance to salvation. For after the godless Jews were 
punished, were not many other men led to salvation by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel ? In what way then could the accomplishment 
of Grod's counsel concerning the chosen who were to be called, 
occasion delay to Christ's coming for punishing the Jews ? But 
it may be said, Peter does not here speak generally of all men as 
to be led to salvation by God's counsel, but of Jews alone. Peter'a 
meaning therefore is, that Christ delayed to come for the chas- 
tisement of the Jews, because he was unwilling that any of the 
Jews who were destined to salvation should perish, but wished to 
lead all to salvation. Well, be it so, although it is true that 
Peter's language is by no means restricted, but will admit the 
widest interpretation. But let us try whether Peter's declaration 
will hold good ; to wit, that God delays inflicting punishment on 
the faithless Jews, because He willeth not any Jews to perish, but 
to lead all (Jews effectually called according to God's counsel) 
by repentance to salvation. Can, I ask, this declaration of Peter's 
hold good ? After the example of the Divine severity that was 
given in the overthrow of the Jewish commonwealth, were there 
no Jews converted to Christ Jesus, or after conversion, could they 
not be led to salvation ? Did not many thousands of Jews, about 
the time that the Romans chastised the rebellion of the Jews of 
Canaan, settle in Egypt, Asia, and Greece ? Were none of these, 
after the destruction of the Jewish commonwealth in Canaan, 
brought to repentance ? On the contrary, it is likely that there 
were Jews, who when they beheld that hope fail them, which had 
hitherto rested in the Temple and Jerusalem, the citadel, as it 
were, of their religion, were by this very reason induced to em- 
brace the faith of Christ Jesus. The words of Peter cannot then 
be properly harmonized with the hypothesis of the opposite opinion. 
But with ours they can exceedingly well. For it is sufficiently 
evident, that after that last and general judgment which Christians 
look for, there will be no more place for repentance. AH those 
who are chosen by the decree of God's counsel, will then have 
been already called and brought to repentance. The reason 
therefore that the Lord delays His coming for a longer time, 
surely is, that His counsel concerning bringing all the chosen to 
salvation, may be fulfilled. This is Peter's clear and plain mean- 
ing. After that time, ' God's longsuffering will have been finished,' 
as we have seen is well said by Cocceius. 

We have adduced sufficient arguments in favour of our hypo- 
thesis, although it would be easy to add others. Let us now 
briefly see what can be brought by learned men against it. But 
these are not all of one kind. Some are brought from Peter's 
language itself, of which we have treated above ; others from the 
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subject itself, which, to those who are regardful of human reason, 
may seem more difficult to be apprehended and explained. 

With Peter's language two difficulties are connected by the 
learned John Owen ; which shall be given entire in his own words, 
lest they should lose any of their force from me : — 

* The apostle here speaks/ says he, ' of a twofold world, the old one 
which had perished by water, and the present one to be consumed by 
fire ; afler whose destruction he foretells the introduction of a third, 
in the thirteenth verse, Kaivovc 5c oo/Mtvovc Koi yrjv fcaivi^v, Kara to 
evayyeXfia ai>rov, frpoadoKWfuyy ir oIq hiKatoffvyrf icoroticei— Nevertlie- 
less we, according to his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness. In neither place does the 
apostle treat of a visible heaven and earth with regard to substance. 
For when the old world was destroyed by water, there remained never- 
theless the frame of the heavens and earth. That t^^or/cf therefore was 
the men living in the world. When they were extirpated by the flood, 
another world must be raised for the right discharge of the service of 
God. Moreover God laid the foundations of this world in Noah's 
family : the building and adornment of the Jewish church completed 
the whole structure. And therefore that was the world which Peter 
foretold should be destroyed by fire ; that is, in the prophetic style. 
So we read in Isaiah li. 15, 16, 1 am the Lord thy God, that divided the 
sea, wiiose waves roared : the Lord of Hosts is his name* And I have 
put my words in thy mouth, and I have covered thee in the shadow of 
mine hand, that I may plant the heavens, and lay the foundations of 
the earth, and say unto Zion, Thou [art] my people.' — GcoXoyav/xcyo, 
sive de Natura^ Ortu, Progressu et Studio verce TheohgitBy iii. v. 2. 

The force of the argument by which the learned man supports 
his opinion, we see rests on this, that Peter speaks of the world 
that perished, by which world, he says, cannot be understood the 
frame itself of heaven and earth, which indeed was not destroyed 
by the flood, but rather men themselves, who perished in the 
flood, and after that time would be punished by fire. Respecting 
this we observe, i. That the consequence drawn by the learned 
man, to wit, that Peter by the world which perished by the flood 
understands men ; therefore he does not speak of the visible world, 
— by no means follows, nor is admitted by me. For Peter, in 
treating of the flood that happened to the old world, does not use 
here the word world only, (wliich perhaps could here be taken so 
widely as to include men also,) but speaks plainly of the * heavens, 
which were of old, existing by the word of God, and of the earth 
standing out of the water and in the water,' which was overflowed 
in the flood. Owen has willingly past this over ; which ought 
not to have been done. For what are those heavens produced of 
old, and existing by the word of God ? And what is that earthy 
which ' of old stood out of the water and in the water V Are not 
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these the frame itself of heaven and earth ? By those heavens 
and earth can we possibly understand either men who perished in 
the flood, or the church system before the flood ? No friend of 
reason, I think, would say so ; nor durst Owen say so plainly. 
Wliy then does he say that ' the apostle does not treat of the 
visible heaven and earth ?' Yea, surely, the apostle does plainly 
and clearly speak of the visible heaven and earth, ii. Although 
without injury to our argument, it could be quite granted, to take 
the word world so widely here as to include men likewise, de- 
stroyed by the flood, yet it is indeed my opinion that Peter does 
not here mtend that word to be taken so widely. With me it is 
a settled matter, that Peter by world intends here that frame of 
the sublunary world which in the preceding verse he had called 
heavens and earth. But, says the learned man, that frame of 
heaven and earth did not perish by the flood. But I reply, yea it 
did truly perish, according to Peter's meaning and opinion. For 
Peter means simply to say, that the order of nature was then 
disturbed, and the frame of this sublunary world also as it were 
dissolved. The waters^ which had hitherto kept within the bounds 
marked for them by God at the first creation of this world, broke 
forth with great strength from the depths of earth, and brought 
ruin far and wide. The clouds^ which had hitherto taken and 
held waters gathered from mists, with great meetness to mankind, 
outpoured them so largely on the earth, that the expanse of heaven 
seemed destroyed and broken to pieces. The earthy which had 
heretofore by God's law lifted her head above the waters, now 
seemed wholly to have perished, as indeed it had perished. Thus 
the wder of nature was altogether as it were overturned and dis- 
turbed, until God had satisfied His severity ; which godless men, 
living in Noah's age, thought would never by any means happen. 
The sub^aivce of the sublunary heaven and earth did not perish, I 
acknowledge. But that is what Peter neither means nor cares 
for. Neither will that take place hyfre in the last time. For it 
is most certain, that the substance itself, or matter of heaven and 
earth, cannot be effaced ijr destroyed by fire. If God wished to 
destroy it, he would not employ fire. But what Peter means is 
this, that what God once determined on doing by water, that He 
might destroy the wicked, and fresh-fashion the earth cleansed 
from evil, even the same will be done hjjire m the last time, and 
the order of nature be almost in the same way as it were dis- 
turbed. Flames will then enwrap all things, and blaze to the 
terror of the godless. Other things in this passage of the cele- 
brated Owen, which might be observed and discussed, concern- 
ing the new world and its foundations, as I study to be brief, 
I will here pass over. 
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Owen proceeds to seek a new argument for his own opinion 
from the words of Isaiah, quoted by Peter, in which God pro- 
mises to the church new )ieavens and a new earth, which, he con- 
tends, cannot be understood of the heavens and earth properly so 
called, but manifestly refer to the state of the church under the 
new economy. He says : 

' The Apo6tle exhorts the faithful, since the consummation of the 
age {tov aikiyoQ ffwriXeia) had not yet arrived, to look for another 
world, new heavens and a new earth, according- to God's promise. 
That promise exUts in Isaiah Ixv. 17, and in the same words in Ixvi. 
22. ** Behold,'* he says, ** I create new heavens and a new earth ; 
and the former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind." la 
these passages the prophet describes the state of the church afler Christ^s 
coming, wlien God would *' take of the Gentiles for priests and for 
Levites," as the words are, Ixvi. 21, that is, would found the Gospel 
ministry. Whence the state of the church, after the hurningf of that 
second world, was called " the age to come," and " the world to come" 
(Heb. ii. 5 ; vi. 5). Thus then, the^^r^ or old world perished by the' 
flood of water ; the second, then existing, the Apostle foretells shall 
perish by fire ; but asserts that the coming one shall last even until the 
consummation of the age.' — Theolog, iii. v. 3. 

Yea, Peter does indeed say, that he, with the truly believing 
Christians, after that coming of the Lord to destroy the godless 
by fire at the last day, ' looked for new heavens and a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness,' and this indeed, xara, ro eVayyEXpta 
rod Qsovy according to God's promise, to wit, in the passages of 
Isaiah quoted above, which does not seem capable of reconciliation 
with our hypothesis. For, first, Isaiah does not speak in those 

E laces of a state of things which shall follow the last judgment, 
ut rather of the state of the church under the new economy, 
whence it seems to follow that the coming of the Lord, here de- 
scribed by Peter, which must precede the new heavens and earth 
produced by God, is not that coming of the last time to judge all 
men, but some coming of the Lord before that. Further, it does 
not seem as if it could be said of the earth, destroyed and laid 
waste by fire in the last time, that therein righteousness should 
dwell. For this earth is not the place wherein God's glory and 
the salvation of His chosen will be consummated. The raised 
saints will be * caught up with Christ into the air,' and carried to 
that place which Scripture calls tov rg/rov otJ^avov, the third heaven, 
and TTaqdihiaovy paradise. This is the hope of believers. If then 
the earth is to be dwelt in by righteous, it would seem that 
righteous and saints are to be produced therein afresh by God, 
which is by no means likely. 

I do not deny that this* objection has force and plausibility, 

which, 
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which, therefore, if we overcome, \ve shall not be easily hindered 
elsewhere. I would therefore observe concerning it : — T. From 
the connection of the whole of Peter's discourse it is sufficiently 
evident, that the passage in Isaiah concerning the new heaven and 
earth to be hereafter produced by God, is understood by Peter of 
such a change of things hereafter to happen, as would involve, 
that heaven and earth shall at some time be entirely purged from 
wickedness and wicked men. I mean, that Peter understood 
those passages of Isaiah, so that the force and emphasis of the 
Divine promise therein contained should include an abolition 
of all godlessness, and that new and better constniction of the 
state of this world, which should see the good and holy masters 
of all things, and the heavens and eartn no longer subject to 
vanity on account of sin, which will not happen until the last 
time. In the mean time I do not deny that those passages of 
Isaiah are to be understood first of some economy, or state of the 
church in this world, to be changed for a difierent and better one ; 
whether this be the legal economy^ as Owen understands these 
passages, or the Romish papacy, as Cocceius. But this must be 
noticed, that Peter, according to the usual manner of New 
Testament writers, regards the blessing promised to the church 
in these passages, in the light of his own perfection, without 
which perfection that blessing could not hold good, and without 
regard to which, that could not have been promised to the 
church in that fulness and richness of words which is found in 
Isaiah. Doubtless all blessings which God grants to His church 
in this world for perfecting and consummating its state, will 
receive their complement^ in that most perfect and consummate 
state of the church which is to be revealed in the last time. 
Therefore whatever is promised to the church in this world 
with great fulness and majesty of words, is really promised to 
it with regard to that state of perfection : and it thus seems 
to me that the Holy Ghost would not have used phrases so 
fiill and emphatic in the description of those blessings, as He does 
both in these chapters and in chapters xxxii., xxxv., xlix., Ix., Ixi., 
and in many other passages in th6 prophecies both of the Old and 
New Testament, unless He had referred to this perfection 
of the church. Which when Peter perceived, much more 
clearly of course than we now understand it, it is not to be 
wondered at that he refers this oracle to the complement of 
that state, to whose rudiments this oracle, according to the mind 
of Isaiah, is properly to be referred. I will illustrate with a 
single example what I have here laid down. John, in the 
Revelation, near the be^nning, writes thus of Christ : * Behold 
he cometh with clouds ; and every eye shall see him, and they 

[also] 
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[also] which pierced him : and all kindreds of the earth shall 
wail because of him * (i. 7). It is certain that John speaks here 
of the last coming of the Lord. It is not less certain that John 
borrowed these words from Zechariah (xii. 10). That passage of 
Zechariah is, however, by no means to be referred to the last day 
of judgment, but to some time of the new economy coming before 
it. A^at then ? Does John in alleging this passage transcend 
the meaning of Zechariah ? I would not readily say so : although 
a certain very learned man,® who has excellently commented on 
the Revelation, plausibly argues that John uses Zechariah's words 
in another sense than that prophet. We have no need to say that. 
It is enough, according to our hypothesis, to say, that John refers 
to his own agroreXeffpta, complement^ what the prophet Zechariah 
affirms of the preceding time or state of the churdi, which would 
receive its complement in that last state. II. That which Peter 
adds here, ev ols ^iKaiofjiv^ xaroixgr, wherein (the new heavens and 
earth) dwelleth righteousness, is llius plainly to be taken, as I 
judge ; that in the new heaven and earth no unriffhteoumess should 
have^place; that they should no longer be subject to vanity; 
that tney should be freed from all defilement of wickedness, and 
of godless and profane men ; which Paul, treating of the same 
subject, says in the Epistle to the Romans (viii. 21). That is 
expressed affirmatively, which is to be understood negatively ; as 
is well remarked by Glassius,P * some expressions are to be under- 
stood as denying their opposites in an affirmative form.' I will 
give a single instance in the w.ords of Jehovah to Satan, in Job 
li. 6. ' And Jehovah said unto Satan, behold he is in thine 
hand ; but his life "ibtt^, uxitch over, or preserv^j* that is, as 

Glassius well observes, touch not, or take not, from him his life. 
That is expressed by an affirmative sentence, which must be 
taken negatively. The (sublunary) heavens and earth will no 
longer suffer the vanity r^r (pBoqas, of corruption. These things 
we know for certain, and they here ought to, and can satisfy us, 
although more may be thought and said by those who here wish 
to indulge their ingenuity : and it is sufficiently clear that the 
apostles could have known and affirmed concerning the economy 
of things to follow the last day, little more than we, who are to 
so great an extent hedged in by ignorance. 

Finally, III. It is brought by some learned men against the 
common interpretation, that it seems a new thing, and removed 
from common apprehension, tliat heaven and earth, properly so 
called, will perish by fire in the way we maintain ; neither doea 
Scripture in other places favour this hypothesis. To which a few 

° Laiuisens. p TractcU. iii. Can. zix. Tractat, y. Can. zz, 

words. 
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words. First : That the hypothesis concerning that last burning 
of this earth by no means disagrees with argument, not probable 
merely, but also imquestionabTe, has been already fully proved 
by the celebrated Burnet. Certainly the constant tradition and 
belief of all antiquity has held that it will at some time so 
take place, which has been alreg^dy proved by GrQtius,*! and we 
might mention others,' were the matter doubtful or uncertain. 
Secondly ; That so far from this hypothesis being a stranger to 
other parts of God's word, on the contrary, it is very clearly and 
plainly contained in the most ancient monument of the Mosaic 
history. A little after the flood, doubtless, God said. Gen. viii. 

22, ynKH %;^3 ni;, AU the days of the earth, ' seed time and 

harvejst, fiCnd cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.' To the earth here, its owja days, its own 
time is appointed, which, as is ^always remarked by interpreter^ 
of this passage, certainly indicates soijae destructioij of the earth, 
and some other change of things in this sublunary world, to be 
expected in the last time. But when God, just after the flood 
(Gen. ix. Ill signified, by Noah's rainbow. His long suffering 
to be hereafter exercised towards them, God plainly instructed 
and informed them, that He would no more destroy the earth by 
tlie waters of a general flood, in which very words the indication 
is not obscure, that it would one day happen hyfre. This belief 
was preserved by tradition in the ancient church," and confirmed 
by Christ Jesus our Lord himself.* 

•J De Veritate ReL Chr, Lib. i. Annot. et'Lib. ii. 

*■ Sepecse Con&olatio, ad Polybium, xx., ad Marciam^ xxvi. Now if the iCommon 
lot can be any relief to thy longing, know that nothing shall remain as it is : eld 
will overthrow all, and bear it away with her ; nor will she make sport with me» 
only, for how small a part is that of the force of fortune ! but with places, and with 
countries, and with divisions of the world ; sink many mountains, and elsewhere 
force fresh rocks to heaven ; suck up seas, drive^ away rivers ; and breaking the 
dealing of nations, melt away the fellowship and the meetings of mankind. Else- ^ 
where she will draw cities into yawning gulfs, shake widi fears, and from the depth 
send forth pestilential breaths, and cover with x)verflowings every dwelling : more- 
over she will slay by the drowning of the world all which lives, £^nd with huge fires 
scorch and burn all that can die. And when the time is come for the world to 
perish, that shall renew itself; dying by their own strength, stars will rush on stars, 
and as all things glow, whatsoever now shines in order ym\ bum in one fire. 
• Job xiv. 12. Ps, cii. 26. Is. li. 6, * Matth. v. 18. 
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ON THE SUPPOSED SAMARITAN TEXT OF 
THE SEPTUAGINT. 

By the Rev. W. Fitzoebald, M.A., 
ProfeMor of Moral Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Dublin. 

The question which has been raised, Whether the translation of 
the Pentateuch by the Seventy was made from MSS. in the Sa- 
maritan character, and belonging, in general, to the Samaritan 
recension, or from our present Hebrew text ? is one which it is 
very difficult to answer precisely either way. The more prevalent 
modem opinion is in favour of the hypothesis that the translation 
was made from MSS. of the Samaritan recension.* 

The evidence upon which this opinion rests is partly external 
and partly internal. 

i. Jerome, in his Prologue to the Books of Kings^ thinking it 
necessary to prove that there are but twenty-two letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet, observes*^ that the Samaritans have the same 
number, whose letters, he goes on to say, are indeed the original 
Hebrew character, the figures, but not the number, of which 
were changed by Ezra. And *even still,' he adds, *we find 
the name of God, the Tetragrammaton, in some Greek MSS. 
expressed in the ancient letters.' The context, and his use 
elsewhere of the term antiqucB litterce in ibis sense, seem to place 
it beyond all doubt, though not unfortunately beyond all question 
(for what will not the impudence of such men as Tychsen® call 
in question ?) that Jerome is here speaking of the Samaritan 

" Postellus (in his Tabula duodedm Linauarum) appears to have been the first 
to hold this opinion. The resemblance Between the Septnagint and Samaritan 
readings was also observed by De Dieu (Comment, on Matt. xix. 5) who had 
intended to publish nctes upon the Samaritan Pentateuch ; and by Selden (Afare 
Clausum, p. 37). The whole question was very carefully examined by Hottinger 
{Thes. Philol. 1. 1. c. 3. sect. 3, queest. 4.) who inclines, though with much hesi- 
tation, to Postellus's theory. It was maintained witii considerable acuteness by 
"VVhiston {Essay towards restoring the true text of the O. T., p. 48, and Appendix) ; 
but most successfully by Hassencamp (in his Endechte wahre Uraprung der aUea 
Bibel-Uebersetzunyetii Minden, 1775, 8vo. ; and Dissertatio Hist. Crit. de Pent. 
LXX. Jnterpretum Graco nonexHebreeo sed Samaritano textu converso, Marp. 1765, 
4to.) 

b Samaritani etiam Pentateuchum Moysi totidem Uteris scriptitant, fignris 
tantum et apicibus discrepantes ; certumque est Esdram Scribam, legisque doctorem, 
post captam Jerosolymam et instaurationem templi sub Zorobabel, alias literas 
reperisse quibus nunc utimur : quum ad illud usque tempus iidem Samaritanomm 

et Hebrseorum characteres fuerint Et nomen Dei Tetragrammaton, in qui- 

busdam Grsecis voluminibus usque hodie antiquis expressum Uteris invenimus. 

c Tentamen de codd. V. T. p 159, note. 

characters, 
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characters, and hence it is argued that the MSS. from which this 
version was taken must have been in that character : for we 
can hardly, it is said, ascribe this peculiarity to later transcribers, 
who were either too ignorant of the original languages to attempt 
it, or, if not, would certainly have introduced the square cha- 
racter rather than the Samaritan : as indeed it is not improbable 
that some of them did. For the same Jerome elsewhere* tells us 
that ' the Tetragrammaton is written with these letters TT\TV^ 
which, through a confusion of them with the Greek characters, 
some, when they found them in Greek MSS., were accustomed to 
read mm.^ It has been indeed suggested that the mistake here 
spoken of arose not from the square letters in JDiT, but from the con- 
tracted way of expressing the ineffable name by two jods, which 
was certainly used by the later Jews, and which it is supposed 
may have been used by the old Samaritans.® If we were at 
liberty to assume the existence of such a practice, it would indeed 
account very well for the thing to be accounted for, since two 
Samaritan jods, rrf nt 9 are as like 'nivi as could be wished. But 
I do not think that we have any right to make such an assump- 
tion, especially when Jerome distinctly speaks of the four letters 
of the name nVT. Nor does this circumstance necessarily esta- 
blish the evidence (such as it is), which Jerome's other statement 
affords of the Septuagint being originally derived from MSS. in 
the Samaritan character : since, as I have said, nothing would be 
more natural than that the transcribers should occasionally have 
exchanged the less known and more awkward for the more fami- 
liar and fecile characters. There is a passage, however, in a 
fragment of Origen's, published by Montmucon in his Hexapla,^ 
which — if understood in the sense which was put upon it by 
Montfaucon himself and Kennicott after him— would greatly 
detract from the weight of this evidence. Those learned men 
understood Origen to mean that in the more accurate Hebrew 
MSS. the tetragrammaton was expressed in the Samaritan letters. 
If this were so, the expression of this name in those letters would, 
prove nothing as to the general text of the MSS. from which the 
Septuagint version was made. But for my part, I think that 
Origen speaks of the same thing as Jerome, and means Greek, 

•* Epist. 136 ad Marcellum, opp. T. 2. p. 704. ed. Bened. *Nomen TeTpaypdfA' 
fiaroVf quod hvfK<p<i>vrrrov id est inefifabile putaverunt ; quod his Uteris scribitur niH^ ; 
quod quidem non intelligentes, propter elementorum similitudinem, cum in Gracia 
tihris reperirent, Pipi (miri) legere consueverunt.' 

• Nouveau Trait€de ViplonuUique, P. ii. s. 2. c. 6. pp. 599, 600. 

' In Anecdotis e cod. Reg. 1818. rh wiK^mrnrov TtrpaypdfAfiaTou . , ... ^v rots 

iKptfieat rav atrriyp&cpcov 'E$pouKo7s dpxo^^ois ypd/j.fia<rt yjypairrai, oAX* ov-xJL rots vvv. 

dtaal yhp rhv "Ea^pay Mpois j^aaaOcu ficrh, r^v cdx^wXcocrlcof. Cf. Montfaucon 

Palffiogr. Grsec. p. 120, and Kennicott, cited by Tychsen, Tentamen. p. 161. 

VOL. II. — NO. IV. z not 
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not Hebrew, MSS. Yet still I am not so perfectly satisfied as 
most modem critics seem to be, that this practice must have ori^- 
nated with the translators themselves. It might be, perhaps, not 
unreasonably contended that it was introdaced by the superstition 
of Jewish and Samaritan transcribers, who, following tfaeur several 
prejudices, made use, each party, of their own peculiar letters to 
express the Divine name. For I do not know why it should be 
assumed that all the scribes were too ignorant to spell that word 
in the original, or that none of them could have been Samaritans.^ 
ii. Another argument much insisted upon by the supporters of 
this opinion is derived from those peculiar mistranslations in the 
Septuagint which seem to presuppose a confusion of letters which 
resemble each other in the Samaritan, but not in the present 
Hebrew alphabet This has been strongly urged by Hassencamp, 
from whom Eichhom selects the following mstances as some of the 
most striking. 

1. A (^) is supposed to have been confounded with A* (^)) 
Gen. xlvi. 16, where for P^TW the 70 have ©atrfiav. 

But the use of the present /y for Jl in the Samaritan alphabet 
is of modem date ; and we know from the express testimcMiies of 
Origen and Jerome, as well as from the old coins of the Macca- 
bees, that the Thau in the time of the Seventy was written in the 
figure of a cross -f • 

2. cy (-1) confounded with 2 (7) Gen. xxxvi. 36, H^Dtt^, LXX., 
l,afjLa^a. Numb. iii. 24, bub, LXX., AaojX. 

But here, not to mention that the Samaritan are hardly more 
alike than the Hebrew letters, the mistake is most likely to be in 
the Greek — ^the uncial A and A being, as all critics faiow, per- 
petually confounded in Greek MSS.^ 

3. m C) with -m W- Deut. xxxii. 26, DrTKSK ; LXX., Ji«- 
cjrepoj adrovs, reading it as two words, DH Y9K. 

But here the mistake may have been of the square ^K for 2— a 
mistake often made in MSS. So, in another instance, JTITTH for 
timxyn^ the mistake may have occurred in the Hebrew MS. by 
the transcriber's first confusing the T with % and, after he had 
copied it so, recognizing the 1. 

4. Us (D) witii ia^(D). Deut. xxxiii. 14, ^:^i:Xi ; LXX., xcrfi' 
&pxy. "^^U2. 

But it is very doubtful what the LXX. read here ; and, at any 
rate, the square 2 and D are sufficiently alike to account for the 
concision. 

K The Samaritans were numerous not only in Syria, but in Egypt also. Joseph. 
Antiq. xi. 8 ; xii. I ; xiii. 3. 

*» Thus, in the Book of Judges, Dalilah's name is written AaXi$c(; and 1 Sam. i. 
5, the Alexandrian MS. has 'H8f I for *HA€/. 

5. 
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5. :i (J) with ::^ (9). Gen. iv. 7, nnS)^; LXX., h^'kr^s^ linA; 
cf. Lev. i. 17 ; v. 8. 

This seems a reasonably fair instance. 

6. V {V) with Y (P). Gen. xiv. 2, 3^3 ; LXX., B«Xax ; xxiii. 
2, W1^^ ; LXX., A^^ox. 

But here the square characters may have been confounded ; not 
to mention that we know too little of the old pronunciation of y 
to be very positive about it. 

7. q (n) with Y (P). Lev. v. 2, ptt^ ; LXX*, 0B^UyixoL ypltf. 
But the words seem like enough in the square letter also td 

account for the confusion, though I think this, on the whole, rather 
a good instance. 

However, this general answer may certainly be given to these 
and similar instances— that, even assuming them all good^ they 
may be accounted for by supposing that the mistakes which they 
imply existed in the Hebrew MS. from which the Septuagint was 
made, and which must have been taken either directly or indirectly 
from one in the Samaritan character. 

iii. Another argument is derived from the probable circum**- 
stances of this version. The Jews who settled in Egypt probably 
carried copies of the Law with them ; which, having been made 
before the return from Babylon, would not exhibit the traces of 
Babylonian influence, nor in general the peculiar marks of what 
is called the Esdrine recension. Indeed, the fabulous Aristeas 
relates that Eleazar sent not only interpreters, but a Hebrew copy 
of the Law, to king Ptolemy : but none of the more respectable 
authorities appear to go so far. Yet this seems to be the current 
opinion amongst the Jewish Rabbins, which Azarias has en- 
deavoured to reconcile with the hypothesis of a Samaritan text. 
* In the time of the second temple,' says he,* * the Jews had two 
MSS. of the Pentateuch ; one in Assyrian letters {i, e. the square) 
and the holy tongue, agreeing with the correct books which we 
have now. And this is that which Ezra the scribe arranged and 
corrected, perceiving that the copies had been corrupted and dis- 
ordered, partly through the faulty negligence of our Fathers under 

» Tempore tempU II. faerunt Judseis bini Pent. MSS. — ^tinus Uteris Assyrianis et 
lingaa sancta, secundum libros rectos qui sunt apud uos; hicque est quem disposuit 
et correxit Esdras scriba, videns quod corrupte vel confusa fuerint exemplaria, 
partim culpa et negligentia patrum nostrorum templi I., de quibus dictum est, et 
oblitus 68 Legis Dei tui, partim ob scissuras quae in illas irrepseruut in captivitate 
Babylonicd.. Huncque librum rectum, quem ille scripsit, dedit sacerdotibus et viris 
Synedrii pertractantibus Legem ut nos perdocerent. Alter vero Pent, liber paullu- 
lom hie vel illic diversus, qui spargebatur in plebe, et scriptus erat Uteris Hebraicis, • 
seu transfluvialibus, quee relicta sunt idiotis, translatus autem lingua Aramsea vel 
Chaldsea, qusB erat tunc sermo eorum communis. LXX seniores qui vocati 
fuenint ad Ptolemseum existimarunt bonum, et consultum ipsis yisum fuit, ut 
transferrent Legem ex illo exemplari. — Imre Binah, cap. v. fol. 38. 

z2 the 
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the First Temple .... and partly, by reason of the injuries 
which thev sustained in the Babylonian Captivity. This correct 
book which he wrote out, he gaye to the pnests and ministers of 
the Sanhedrim, who explained and administered the Law, to teadi 
us. But the other book of the Pentateuch, here and there slightly 
differing from this, was commonly used by the people, and was 
written in Hebrew (Sam.) letters, whicA were left to the unlearned. 
It was translated too into the Aramaean or Chaldee tongae^ 
which was then their conmion language, .... and the 70 elders 
who were called in by Kii^ Ptolemy thought proper to translate 
the Law fit>m that copy.' 

The truth is, that we know too little of the history of the sub- 
stitution of the modem for the ancient Hebrew character, to be 
positively certain that, even if the MS. which the Greek trans- 
lators used were sent from the archives of Jerusalem, it could not 
have been written in the Samaritan letters. Those letters were 
certainly used by the Maccabees upon their coins, and we have 
little better than very suspicious Rabbinical testimony to assure 
us that they were not used in the sacred books also. Arguing 
upon the mere probabilities of the case, one would be apt to come 
to an opposite conclusion to that of B. Azarias : for it would 
seem likely that the Samaritan letter was retained in the sacer* 
dotal copies longer than in the popular ones, since the change was 
most probably made in consequence of the people's greater fami- 
liarity with the square character wliich they had been used to 
in Babvlon. 

iv. But far the most important argument upon this side of the 
question is derived from the frequent agreement of the Septuagint 
with the peculiar readings of tne Samaritan Pentateuch. Has- 
sencamp has mrged this point strongly, and I do not deny that 
there is ^eat real weight m the eridence which he has adduced ; 
but, at the same time, I must not conceal my conviction that its 
weight has been sometimes estimated too highly. A correct 
judgment of its value can only be formed by a fair estimate of 
the whole phenomena ; and those who look only on the points rf 
Mreement between the Greek and Hebrew on one side, or the 
Greek and Samaritan on the other, will form a very imperfect 
notion of the true state of the case. I have examined this matter 
myself with some care, and I think it must be allowed that in 
several minute particularities — such as, for instance, the insertion 
or omission of the copula^ — the text which the LXX. used agreed 

^ Hassencamp observes that there are more than 300 plaoes in the book of 
Genesis alone in which the Septuagint agrees with the Samaritan against the 
Hebrew in adding or omitting the vau. This is true ; bat there are lUso many 
places in which it disagrees with the Siimaritan. 

more 
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more with that upon which the Samaritan recension is based 
than with our present Masoretic recension. Probably the agree- 
ment would be closer if it were not for the tampering of tran- 
scribers, who used the Hebrew text, or Aquila's version of it, as 
a kind of standard to determine the value of various readings 
in the MSS. of the Septuagint. But in the more important cases, 
it appears to me most probable that the agreement between the 
Septuagint and Samaritan is the result (not of the former 
bein^ copied from the latter, but) of the operation of similar false 
principles of criticism — principles adopted equally by the framers 
of the Samaritan text, and by the makers or moulders of the 
Septuagint translation. 

That these principles, though often applied with similar results, 
were independently applied by the Alexandrian and Samaritan 
A<«TX6i/a(rra<, will appear, I think, upon an impartial examination. 

Gen. i. 6. The Alexandrian Critic, perceiving awantof concin- 
nity in his text, in order that the accomplishment of the Divine 
command might be related immediately after it was said to be 
issued, transposed the clause xal lygvero ovrus from v. 7 to the 
end of this verse. This did not strike the Samaritan, and therefore 
he let the text stand as he found it. For the same reason the 
Greek added kou T^gv o Qsor Sri xaXov at v. 8, and the clause koI 
avifnx^ ^' '^« ^« in v. 9, which are precisely of the same character 
as several of the Samaritan's emendations in other places, but 
which did not happen to occur to him here. But in Gen. ii. 2 the 
difficulty of the Hebrew lection was too manifest not to strike 
both, and the remedy of reading the sixth day instead of the 
seventh too easy not to be adopted by both. La the same way 
Gen. iv. 8, they have both filled up the apparent gap in the same 
manner, and, as I think, from the same source — the apocryphal 
traditions of the Jews. This seems plainly intimated in the Greek 
Scholia"* upon the place, which I have transcribed in the margin. 
The clause is found also in some Hebrew MSS., and, with further 
embellishments, in the Targums of Jerusalem, and the Pseudo- 
Jonathan. In Gen. v. 3 — 28 the Alexandrian and the Samaritan 
follow each a method of his own. The common object of both 
seems to have been to produce a greater uniformity than they 

°» The first is from Origen — iv r^ *EfipatK^ rh X^x^hy ^h rod KaXu vphs rhv 
"A/SeA. ov y4ypairrai' K(d ot rrtpl 'Ak^Xcw ^Set^av Bri iv r^ *AiroKp6<p<p (fxurly ot*Efipaioi 
Kc7(T0ai rovro. This is substantially the same as the note in Dr. Holmes's Moscow 
MS. 127 : — TOVTO ix rou airoKpvipov B6k€i 6irb rcov 6 fiK^^pBai' ^X^*'' [!• *X**] ^^ ainh 
icol rh 'Sia!xap€iriK6v' iv yhp r^ 'E$pcuK^ ov ykypanmu^ ovZ^ iv roTs v€p\ rhv 'PuclXav, 
So another Scholium which Morinus mutilated and falsely ascribed to Cyrill. I 
give it as restored by Hottinger : — va^ ovZ€v\ rw/ Xoiirtov Ktirai ret p-fifiwra rod Kciiv 
irphs rbv^A/ScX, aAA ovSk vaji 'Efipalois, aW* iy *A7roKpv<f>(p (fxurl. irapa ^h ro7s 6 
K€irat, Ix^ ^ «^^ '^o^ 'T^ :&apiap€irtK6v. Cf. Fabricius Cod. Pseudep. i. p. 104. 

found 
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found in the Hebrew text ; but they went to work itidependently, 
and chanced upon different ways of effecting their object." The 
Samaritan proceeds by subtraction, the Greek by addition^ as will 
appear by ttie following scheme : — 

Years before the Birth of a Son* 





Heb. 


Sam. 


LXX 


Adam 


130 


130 


230 


Seth 


105 


105 


20$ 


£no9 


90 


90 


190 


Cainan . 


70 


70 


170 


Mahaleel 


65 


65 


165 


Jared 


162 


'62 


162 


Enoch . 


65 


65 


165 


Methusela 


187 


67 


167 


Lamech . 


182 


53 


188 



The Samaritan's is certainly the more ingenious plan of the two ; 
and I have no doubt that if the Greek had seen it^ he would have 
preferred it to his own. 

It will be worth while to compare with this the other patriarchal 
genealogy in Gen. xi. 10 — 26. Here the same false criticism is 
applied with greater imiformity of effects ; yet there are also suffi- 
cient differences to show the independence of the two applications 
of it. The Samaritan has shaped this genealogy into a perfect 
conformity with that in chap. v. by adding at each link the total 
sum of the years of each patriarch's life, and the notice of his 
death. The Greek is satisfied with interpolating only the latter, 
in the clause xal avi d«v6. The object of both is to gain a longer 
extent of time than the Hebrew text allowed, in order to make 
room f3r the events of profane chronology ; and this they both 
seek to compass by adding 100 years to me true numbers. But 
in this process the Samaritan stops short at Nahor — the Alexan- 
drian not till Tera. The Greek te?:t also exhibits a second 
Cainan by whom it gains a full 130 years, whom the Samaritan 
knows as little as the Hebrew. 

Again, Gen. 7, the Alexandrian, being struck as itwould seem by 
the curious interchanges of the names iTTP and D wK throughout 
the narrative, has endeavoured to compound matters by generally 
reading Kvqio^ h ©eor . The Samaritan is satisfied with correcting a 
remarkable irregularity in ver. 9, by reading TDTV for DV^?^^, which 
the other had suffered to escape his notice. At ver. 2 they both 
agree in the obvious correction S^o, S&o ; but in the next verse the 

" The ingenious conjecture of George Sjncellus, who is inclined to suspect the 
integrity of the Hebrew text, is worth preserving : — kivov/ku /a^tot* lov^aiwv Hpyov 
fy rovTo roXf/LTjffdyrwv orvarrfiKai Kcd hriTaxvvcu rohs irph rris weulhwoitas XP^^°^^ ^*" 
r/>oiif TAXYFAMIAS. Chrpnic. p. 84. Paris. 1652. 

Samaritan 
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San^ritan is satisfied with adding the Umitation which seemed to 
be required by the preceding verse of clean animals, while the 
Greek not only coincides in this, but adds the further safeguard 
of the clause h«1 «^o iravTo/v Tft/v arersivo/ir raJv ^lij x«6a§aJv Sio Si5o, 

Elsewhere, however, the Samaritan's critical sagacity is more 
wakeful than the Greek's (Gai. x. 19^. He changes the text 
entirely^ giving the more extensive limits as assigned in Deute- 
ronomy, ' from the river of Egypt to the great river, the river 
Euphrates, and to the western sea.' But the Greek is satisfied 
with the Hebrew. Again, in xii. 16, the Samaritan's delicacy is 
hurt at the odd arrangement, ' he*asses and men-servants, and 
maid-servants, and she-asses, and camels,' which he alters to 
* men-servants, and maid-servants, and he-asses,' Ac., but the 
Greek lets it stand. 

But XX. 2, the Alexandrian has thought it necessary to inseirt 
from xxvi. t, the explanatory clause s^o/SijdTi yip eiirnv art yuvh i^lou 
eari, pt^^ors aaroxTs/vwtriv avrov ol avS§er T*jr ToXeft/r Si* a^r>7v, which 
the Samaritan omits : and xlvi. 20 he has filled up the genealogy 
of Manasseh (from 1 Chron. vii. 14, 20,. 21), which the Samaritan 
leaves as he found it. 

In dealing with the book of Exodus both editors allow them- 
selves considerable liberties. But the Greek is, on the whole, by 
much the more modest of the two. He scarcely ever recognizes 
the bold transpositions and supplements which we have elsewhere 
noticed in the Samaritan, but,, on the other hand, in the last tovar 
chapters of the book he has re-cast and abridged the narrative in 
a way peculiar to himself. He observes a more regular order of 
classification than the Hebrew, giving an account first of the 
priestly vestments, then an inventory of the fiuniture of the 
tabernacle, and lastly, a specification of the whole expense — 
everywhere clearing away superfluous redundancies, and bringing 
all into a clear and compendious abstract of the original. 

It is worth while noticing some minor marks of independent 
criticism in this book. 

In the famous passage Exod. xii. 40, the Greek and the Sama- 
ritan both perceive the chronological diflBiculty^ and both endeavour 
to rectify it in the same way ; but the Greek's attempt is the 
more timid and imperfect of the two. He reads, *H Je xaro/xajjir 
To/v ulojif ^Icp^riX w )caT^xa}(Tav gv 7^^ Alyi/TTo; [xai ev y^ Xavaav} 
«Tia Ttrpaycodiet Tptaxovrx. The Samaritan's is bolder and more 
complete, 

This reaches the desired point efiectually, and is so necessary 

for 
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for perfecting the criticism of the Greek text that, as appears 
from the Alexandrian MS., some scholiast or transcriber after- 
wards took the hint, and remoulded the readmg of the Septuagint 
thus, m x.arciicri(Tav h y^ AlyvTrrct) xcu iv yjp iCavaav, avrol xai 61 
If (tripes avrw^. Yet even here, the marks of independence are 
distinct enough. For, in the Samaritan we have DJII^KI placed 
regularly after 7^^1ti^, while in the Greek it is introduced as a 
kind of afterthought out of its natural position; in the Sama- 
ritan, the order is — the laud of Canaan and the land of 
Egypt — ^in the Greek, the land of Egypt and the land of 
Canaan. Is it possible, then, that the Alexandrian translator 
could have had the Samaritan text before him ? Is it not rather 
evident that they both had a text before them substantially 
agreeing with the present Hebrew, which both endeavoured to 
correct upon the same principles, but with different degrees of 
success ? 

In Exod. xxiii. 19, the Samaritan introduces an odd interpola- 
tion, of which the Greek presents no trace ; but at verse 22, the 
Greek inserts a long period equally unknown to the Samaritan; 
and so in many other instances throughout the Pentateuch. 



PROPOSAL OF AN INTERPRETATION OF THE WORD 
(CrrfrK) ELOHIM.- 

By the Rev. Geobge Balberston Kidd. Scarborough, 

The following researches concerning the meaning of this remark- 
able and very important word were privately communicated to a 
confidential friend in the year 1825, and have since been men- 
tioned to a few others : but they have not until now been laid 
before the public. The paper written in 1 825 is as follows : — 

I think it may be deduced from the nature of language, and the 
cases wherein the plural form is used with more or less of a sin- 
gular meaning, in the ancient languages, and in ours, that the 

* Since this paper was copied out for insertion here, the writer has read with 
much pleasure Dr. W. L. Alexander's paper in the second number of this Journal, 
* On certain Idiomatic Usages of the Plural in Hebrew ;' but he does not find that 
it requires either the suppression or the alteration of any thing he had written. 
Most of Dr. A.'s views agree very well with what is advanced here ; the brief dis- 
crepances which may be discerned by a careful reader, may be left to his unaided 
judgment. 

plural 
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plural form of D^■1/^^ would be immeasurably more likely to 

suggest or perpetuate the idea of some plurality in the object of 
Israelitish worsnip, than not to do this. And the use of plural 
verbs, &c., in connection with D^rt/K when put for the true God, 

sufficiently proves, I think, that an idea of plurality did exist. 
On this part of the subject the reader is referred to the Rev. Dr. 
J. Pye Smith's Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, Book ii. 
ch. iv. sec. 33, in the third edition (1837), sec. 34. 

The question now is, Of what kind was the plurality associated 
in the thoughts of the ancient worshippers with the use of the 
word D%*1/>> for Jehovah ? 

• v: 

It was used by the serpent and by Eve in paradise : for it is 
not very likely that the soimd of the name given to the Deity in 
that fatal conversation should be altered or lost in the course of 
a few generations. Its insertion by Moses in the speeches (Gen. 
iii. 1, 3, 6), without any other name of the Deity, is the more re- 
markable, as in the narrative from Gen. ii. 4 to iii. 23. Moses, 
speaking in his own person, mentions the Deity twenty times, in 
every one of which he calls him DwK n^iT. And that Eve was 
not unacquainted with the name H^iT appears from Gen. iv. 1. 
The name D^i^jf^ seems therefore to have Jbeen more suitable to 

the ideas of that conversation, than any other known title of the 
Creator. But so little is said of the revelations to our first 
parents, and indeed of subsequent ones, down to the times of Job 
and Abram, that it seems difficult to gather the meaning of the 
word D^rt7>^^ with any certainty from those brief records. 

There is more hope from the history of Abraham. He was in 
ignorance and idolatry before God called him out of this darkness 
(Josh. xxiv. 2), that divine knowledge might be perpetuated and 
increased in his descendants. He was taught tnis name by the 
Deity himself. Will the records of his life mtimate the meaning 
he would probably affix to it ? 

It is remarkable that from Gen. ix. 27 to Gen.xvii. 3, the 
word Dwj^, is not once used. Moses calls the Deity simply 
Ti\TV\ or in Gen. xvi. 7, 9, 10, 11, nJlT '?^^i^^D; and the dif- 
ferent speakers whose words he introduces in Gen. x. 9; xii. 
8 ; xiv. 19, 20, 22 ; xv. 2, 7, 8 ; xvi. 2, 5, 11, 13, 14, make no 
use of the word D^rt/>^, though in all those verses the Deity is 
mentioned. These facts suggest the inquiry. Had the word 
DN'ibji^ as a name of the One Supreme Being gone into disuse a 

few centuries after the flood ? 

It 
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It is thought, I suppose on good grounds, that the speeches in 
the book of Job give a lively representation of the style and 
religious sentiments of the most pious persons in an age prior to 
the call of Abram. In that be«k the word D^rt^>^ occurs in the 

speeches of mortals only eight times; ch. i. 5» 16; ii. 9; 10; 
Y. 8 ; XX. 29 ; xxviii. 2o ; xxxiv. 9 ; in speeches of the Deity, 
three times, ch. i. 8 ; ii. 3 ; xxxviii. 7. And it is one© used by 
Satan, ch. i. 9. Other divine names, afterwards but seldom used, 

occur in this ancient book very frequently ; and the name Eyrt/^^ 

afterwards so common, is used but sparin^y. It may be said, it 
was unpoetical in Job's time, and the ages immediately following. 
But we find it in the poetry of Noah {Gen. ix. 26, 2l\ (rf Moses 
(Exodus XV. 2 ; Deut. xxxii. 3, 17), and of David in very many 
places. We cannot suppose that any awkwardness of soiood was 
the reason of its sparing uae in Job y nor was it in the times of 
Noah, Moses, and David, destitute of that digpity and solemnity 
which made it proper for sacred poetry. If it were in Job*s time 
less common as a name of the One Supreme, or less dignified 
than in other ages, thia will ae^unt for its unfrequent use. But 
our curiositv is excited respecting the cause of this diflerence. 

Though m Abram's time the word was little used, if at all, as 
a title of Jehovah, we have some reason to- tbinfc it was coming 
into use as a name for inmges. Both Labcm and Jaeob» in the 

second century after Abram's call, apply the word D^n^>> to 
the images stolen by Rachel, Gen. xxxi. 30, 32. Moses calls 
them D^S)*1J^il. And some years after, Jacob calls the images 
in his family, probably the same that Rachel stole, *)35'^ "^d^^.' 
Gen. XXXV. 2. Joshua, too, mentioning the objects? to which the 
ancestors of Isaac and of Laban had paid their wor^ip iu Meso- 
potamia, calls them D'^^VTJ^ O''*?^. Josh. xxiv. 2 ; see also w. 14, 
15,16,20,23. "~ ' " 

It may deserve notice that Laban only onae used the word 
DVI/i^ put absolutely, for the Supreme Being ; Gen. xxxi. 50, 
and that is on a peculiar occasion, in swearing a very solenm oath ; 
also, he seems anxious to enumerate all the tittles of the Deity he 
could remember. He used the word UVh^ in a rdcxJtive sense 
for the true God, in Gen. xxxi 29; CD'»n«%i^« and n. 53| 

•DTpa^ >r6» WM itoDic^ Thro vi^tn omaM vft« 

V • -: •• v: •• •• ; ; • r •• •• T T : - •• v; 

It is not certain, however, that he did not, in the last quoted 
verse, mean to include all the deities Terah and his sona had 
worshipped in Mesopotamia. If he did, we at CMice see why 

Jacob 
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Jacob swore ' by the fear of his father Isaac,' making no mention 
of Abraham. For Isaac had never worshipped any but Jehovah. 
When Laban mentions the Deity absolutely, be calls him Jehovah, 
Gen. xxiv. 31, 50, 51 ; xxx. 27 v xxxi. 49. His daughters indeed 
use U^TV^ put absolutely for God: but whether they had 
learned this from their father or their husband does not appear. 
Perhaps the latt^ is the more probable ; as Leah in Gen. xxix. 
32, 3^ 36, uses rf\JV^> 

To return : — it seems not unlikely that, in Mesopotamia, during 

Abram's residence there, the word CTil/K was used for visible 
representations of the powers that were believed to protect or 
afSict mankind: and that JehovaJij a word seldom pronounced 
perhaps, was not wholly lost as the name of the Supreme Deity, 
whatever might be their notions concerning his essence or govern- 
ment. And if 0''n7>^ really had this idolatrous meaning while 
Abram dwelt in what was long after called the land of graven 
images (Jer. 1. 38), it is not wonderful that for mwe than twenty 
years after he left it, the use of a word which had been so de- 
graded should be avoided both in divine communications, and in 
uie patriarch's conversation. 

During this period he was feivoured with at least five very sur- 
prising communications from the Deity ; the^r*^ recorded in Acts 
viL 2, 3, and perhaps referred to in Gen. xii. 1-4 ; the second in 
the last-named verses ; the third in Gen. xii. 7 ; the fourth in 
Gen. xiii. 14-17; and \hQ fifth in Gen. xv. 1-21 ; beside a sixth 
conununieation granted to Hagar, Gen. xvi. 7-14. 

In the first J thirds and fifth of these communications, we are 
expressly told, a visible and glorious appearance was perceived by 
Abram ; whether the effect on his mind w^e produced by means 
of material light reaching Iris eye, or by the Divine Spirit influ- 
encing, or rather inspiring^ his souL And it is highly probable 
there was a visible appearance in the second^ fourth^ and sixth of 
those communications. I imaj^ne it is certain that the Israelites 
in the wilderness, to whom the book of Genesis was addressed by 
Moses, would think so. In all these interviews gracious promises 
bad been pronounced ; and the beginning of tneir fulfilment in 
Abjram's safety and happiness excited his daily gratitude. Such 
visits from the Most High he reckoned unspeakable favours, and 
probably in their intervals, which mi^it be long, was extremely 
desirous of another visit. They re-assured his faith, and fortified 
him against any temptation to relapse into idolatry. - His former 
neighbours, and many perhaps in Palestine, might please or terrify 
themselves with wortiiless images ; it wa« his sublime happiness 
occasionally tQ see^ and daily to remember^ glorious representations 

of 
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of the Deity, such as no creature might imitate. That it was 
One Jehovah who appeared to him, he knew from the divine 
words ; and posably it might be intimated by some observable 
similarity of the appearances. That he firmly believed Jehovah 
to be present with him when he did not appear, is proved both by 
his expressions {e,ff. Gen. xiv. 22, 23) and his conduct^ which 
showed firm faith in the divine promises, whereof God's presence 
with him was an article most strongly implied, if not expressed 
in Gen. xv. 1, &c. 

These direct revelations to Abram were not the only means he 
had of increasing his knowledge of God. Not to mention the 
operations of nature, it must be remembered that he was now in 
the neighbourhood of Melchisedec ; and from him he would pro- 
bably learn the substance^ though perhaps not all the peculiar 
phrases, of the book of Job. One very important use of that 
venerable document seems to be, to show us how much (or it 
might be better to say how little) there was of divine knowledge 
with the most pious men before Abram was called. The solemn 

floom that hangs over that sublime book was much of it dissipated 
y the promises to Abram at his call, from the minds of the pions 
few that believed them. Before, the Deity had appeared to be 
withdrawing his manifestations, and retirmg in anger from an 
apostate world. Now, he re-entered in a new character, unequi- 
vocally engaging to bless each one who should bless Abram, and 
at length to spread happiness, by means of his seed, through the 
whole world. Thus Abram and Melchisedec might each instruct 
the other ; though to the latter, as an aged worshipper of the true 
God, was given the precedency. 

We come now to notice the occasion on which the Deity first 
used the word D^n7>^ in speaking to Abram. The relation is 
in Gen. xvii. As if to intimate that something of this kind is to 
be mentioned, Moses calls the Deity, in ver. 3, D^1bK ; having 
said in ver. 1, Dl^hT^K Tt\tV KTI ; and in the course of the 
chapter he names the Deity by the single word DTPK six other 
times, ver. 9, 15, 18, 19, 22, 23 ; but closes the narrative of that 
day without inserting the word nVT^ once more ; as if by this 
frequent use of the word DNI^K, after having penned the seven 
preceding chapters without inserting it once, he would fix the 
attention of his readers on the introduction of it into the language 
of the church. The interview was distinguished by the change of 
Abram's name and Sarai's, and the institution of circumcision. 
These circumstances gave the strongest security conceivable, 
against its being forgotten ; and may justify its being accounted of 
peculiar importance in the illustration of the word DN*6k. 

On 
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On that memorable day, the Deity, among other promises of 
amazing kindness, tells Abraham he engages DVtbK? ^7 ^^^ 
T*^n^ 13?!!^, and in ver. 8 D^^^^^ DH^ ''^^[^- Th^ question 
is. What meaning would Abraham probacy affix to the word 
Utrhl^ in these clauses ? 

It is very easy to assert, but I think impossible to prove, that 
while God pronounced this mysterious word, by his Spirit he sent 
into the patriarch's mind some knowledge of a plurality of persons 
in Jehovah. Of this there is no evidence. There seems to be 
evidence against it, in the very turn of the expression. If God 

had designed the word D^rPK to be primarily a memorial of 
plurality in his essence, it would have been more natural for 

Him to say, D^i^K ''i^^, or tTTpVtn >^i^^, according to the 
form of speech in Gen. xv. 7, xvii. 1 ; Exod. xx. 2, &c. In the 
clauses in question, D^'^/K has evidently a relative sense. God 
declares, not what he is in himself from eternity, but what he will 
be to Abraham and his posterity. The revelation was intended 
for the use of the patriarch's family, and his dependents (Gen. 
xvii. 10-14, 23-27), as well as for his own ; which increases the 
difficulty of supposing the plural form of U^TV"^ to be primarily 
an intimation or memorial of the Trinity. And stronger reasons 
will, I apprehend, be found against such a supposition, in reviewing, 
by a cautious and comprehensive examination of Scripture, the 
recorded methods whereby God trained his church gradually as 
from infancy (Gal. iii. 23 to iv. 5), imparting ever-brightening 
intimations and proofs of this sublime truth in successive ages, till 
all that may be known of it on earth was completely revealed in 
the apostolic instructions. 

To return. — The word UTO\k in these clauses had a relative 
sense. It is all but certain that in a relative sense, it was already 
in common use ; for it was employed both before (Gen. ix. 26) 
and after (Gen. xxxi. 29, 53, 30, 32) in a relative sense. How 
far was that established sense applicable to the clause in question ? 

The Chaldean and Syriac elohim were the heavenly bodies, 
images, or imaginary beings. The former two classes were visible 
substances ; the last, though usually invisible, were supposed to 
be seen occasionally, and to have constantly a form and parts ; as 
it was imagined there was a real resemblance between the images 
and the deities they represented. Thus, visibleness in a greater or 
less degree belonged to the heathen elohim. Power also over 
human affairs was universally ascribed to them. It was attributed 
even to lifeless images ; for, when the emigrants of the tribe of 
Dan had stolen Micah's gods, both he and they thought that by 

this 
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this forcible transfer of a little silver from one party to the other, 
the one had lost and the other had gained the surest means of 

Srosperity (Judges xvii. and xviii., particularly xviii. 24). One 
esign of that narrative seems to be, to show flie gradual way in 
whicn idolatry insnares and besots the human mind ; and it may 
be applied to the explanation of the idolatry prevalent in Abra- 
ham's time. The talismans and charms of later ases betray 
similar stupidity. I apprehend that a careful attention to the 
laws and the strength of the associating principle in the human 
mind, viewed in connection with man's depraved disposition, might 
fully explain all the phenomena of idolatry ; but the attempt 
would be out of place here. 

As idok were property as much as implements of husbandry or 
weapons, it was as natural to say ' mi/ elohim,' as ' my bow,' ' my 
plough ;' and ' their elohim,* as ' their city.' Those who wor- 
shipped the heavenly bodies, called these ' their elohim^^ in contra- 
distinction to the idols of others. Different nations had their 
different objects of worship ; families had their family deities ; and 
the same individual had often more than one guardian divinity. 
Thus between the objects of worrfiip and their worshippers, there 
was a relation as familiar to men's thoughts as that between master 
and servant. This relation implied reciprocal expectations : the 
worshippers looked for protection ; the deity was believed to look 
for homage. 

The elohim of the heathen, then, were objects frequently seen 
by them, or at least imagined through the influence of visible 
representations — objects from which they looked for health, victory, 
and riches, and whereto they paid religious honours in hope of 
these benefits. 

If we should take the liberty of rendering the particle 7 in 
Gen. xvii. 7, 8, instead of according to its sense in Gen. xi. 3. 3, 
£xod. ii. 10, Ezek. iv. 6. 6., &c., and imderstand the word DwH 
exactly in the popular heathen sense, I think the clauses of Gen. 
xvii. 7, 8, would yield a meaning quite consistent with all the 
rest of Scripture, but not so comprehensive as I imagine the real 
meaning is. In that case it is as if God had said, *• Other families 
and nations have their ' elohim,' whereto they pay their worship 
and look for protection ; but I myself will be to thee and thine 
instead of all such imagined or manufactured deities. Such mani- 
festations of myself as will be useful I will give, with ample pro- 
tection ; and I claim that none but myself be worshipped.' 

The clauses containing the word D wi^ when separated from 
the other promises of that day, might very naturally be under- 
stood in this sense ; in which they imply a strong prohibition of 
idolatry. If servants who had been idolaters were mtroduced into 

Abraham's 
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Abraham's establishment, or other perstms were instructed by him, 
it is very probable that at first they would pit this sense upon 
them. They have some resanblance to those clauses in which 
Jehoyah is said to be the inheritance of the Levites, Num. xviiL 
20, Deut. X. 9, xviii. 2. 

But this interpretation does not show us what plurality was 
implied in the word D^rPK when put by itself for the One 
Supreme. It is grounded on facts recorded of idolaters, scattered 
up and down in Scriptiu^ ; not stated by Moses in the immediate 
connection. And it gives a meaning to the particle b (which was 
employed by God in his communications of that day in a similar 
situation no less than eight times) quite different from that it must 
be allowed to have in those places, and unsanctioned by the 
version of the LXX. For when God says v. 4, D^S T^DH 21?^, 

V. 6, u^i7 T^o^'^' ^- 8, df\v r\\mb. v. il, r^ns rt«S w. is, 19, 
drssf r^nn!?, t?. is, u'^:h nr^N"n, and t?. 20, !?ii3 ij^ vr^mi, the 

meaning is that the subject of each clause shall be, not instead 
OF that before which b is prefis^d, but that very thing : so when 
God said he would be to Abraham and his seed dS^^M;^, it must 
in fair interpretation be taken to mean that he would be to them, 

not instead of W^rhiki but really D^1^^^. 

Let it now be supposed that Abraham made no use whatever 
of his knowledge of the sense wherein the word was used by 
idolaters ; and sought its explanation only in the certain know** 
ledge he had already gained of Jehovah. What meaning would 
he probably attach to the word D^H^i^, and how would he account 
for its plural form ? 

He would at once perceive it was a name for that relation in 
which God stood to himself, and was promising to stand to his 
posterity. This interview was not the commencement of that 
relation ; it had continued now four and twenty years, and Abra- 
ham had considerable knowledge of its nature and its blessedness* 
But before this day, no name had been given to that relation. 
God had called himself miT, Gen. xv. 7, xvi. 11, and ^'Ip bVf 

xvii. 1 ; but these names had no relative signification. God had 
promised to be his • shield ' and his ' exceeding great reward ;' 
but these expressions were figures, not names for the relation. 
The titles found in Gen. xiv. 19, 20, 22 ; xvi. 13, 14, did not 
express God's peculiar relation to Abraham. The patriarch had 
indeed in prayer used the relative term ''i*7K before this inter- 
view (Gen. XV. 2, 8), as he did after it. Gen. xviii. 27, 30, 31, 32. 
But the very extensive use of that term made it less fit to repre- 
sent 
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sent this peculiar relatioo ; and the Dei^ had not hitherto sanc- 
tiooed it by his own use. God's relaticm to Abraham was before 
this day without a name. bS i /it was to be that name. lis 
meaning, of course, was whatever God had been, or had promised 
to be, to Abraham and his posteri^. Instruction and command, 
protection, blessing, and condiiiomJiy punishment, were all im- 
plied in it 

The laws of associaticm teach us that if Abraham was not so 
amazed and orerpowered by the present object, when Jehoyab 
appeared to him, that he could not for a moment look back oo 
past events, no parts of his history, nor indeed of his whole fund of 
ideas, were so likely to occur to him, as the appearances of Je- 
hovah. Abraham's conduct shows that though he was awed, he 
was not confounded. We may, I thinks safely conclude that it 
was impossible for him not to remember, thougn transiently^ past 
divine appearances ; and, of course, their plurality. Those Bf- 
pearances were the most remarkable, and not the least valued 
part of that relation whereto a name was now given. The plural 
form of the name might very naturally be supposed to commemo- 
rate the plurality of the manifistations of the Deity. If so, 
manifestation^ whether by visible appearances or otherwise, must 
be accounted a leading idea in the meaning of OTI^. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that if this position should 
be established, it will prove that the plural form of DVl^it bad 
never any reference to a plurality of persons in Jehovah. On the 
contrary, it may perhaps appear that the manifestations themselves 
were so arranged as necessarily to suggest this idea. 

To return : — we find that whether Abraham employed as a 
medium of interpretation, the idolatrous ideas of his neighbours, 
and of his own youthful days, or the sound theology which he had 
been taught in his age, he would arrive at conclusions concerning 
the meaning of the word D%"T^K that differ only as the second is 
much more compreheneive than the first. It is probable that 
both trains of thought had their influence in teaching him its 
meaning. Long before the memorable day when the covenant 
was sealed, he had probably often thought that the Deity himself 
was to him instead of U^Th\k ; and he hesitated to call Him Mi 
Elohim, only because the Deity had not done it, and the word 
had been degraded. If so, his mind was prepared at once to 
seize the meaning of the term as soon as he neard it. 

Before the studious reader is left to bring this hypothesis of the 
meaning of D^17K to the decisive test, by examining all the pas- 
sages where it is found, it may be convenient to notice two diffi- 
culties. 1. The word DM^K is by some (as Parkhurst, etc.) 

thought 
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thought to have heen deriyed from rPK * to threaten, to de- 
nounce a conditional curse :' it does not therefore seem very fit to 
commemorate manifestations in which few threatenings (Gen. xii. 
3 ; XV. 14 ; and perhaps Gen. xvii. 14, and xv. 18-21, compared 
with V, 16) were pronounced, but which are remarkable for the 
most extensive promises of amazing blessings. 2. The word was 
used in Paradise. It cannot easily be supposed that its plural 
form and peculiarity of construction had there no significancy ; or 
that it was afterwards introduced into the language of the church 
in a different sense. Its meaning, therefore, must have been 
fixed at first by circumstances before the fall, and not by others 
more than 400 years after the flood. 

Both these difficulties may be removed by adverting to the 
recorded fact, that before the fall there were at least two mani- 
festations of the will of the Creator, in both of which a solemn 
threatening was pronounced. The first was before the formation 
of Eve, in which Uie style is, ' thou shalt not eat of it,' ^ thou shalt 
surely 'die;' the second was after she was formed, when her 
Maker says to her and her husband, ' ye shall not eat of it, neither 
shall ye touch it, lest ye die.' Gen. ii. 16, 17; iii. 3. There 
may have been more warnings than these ; but it is not necessary 
to suppose them. The declaration of their danger would be 
reckoned before the fall, and after that dreadfiil event, by the 
pious, perhaj)s by all, a friendly and kind interference. It is not 
easy to imagine now our first parents could express the interesting 
idea, ^ He who loamed us more than ofnce^ more readily than 
by such a word as D wi^ used in construction with a singular verb- 

The former of these difficulties will not be felt by such as adopt 
the derivation of the word from an Arabic root meaning to strike 
with aice, according to Gesenius, and 'a host of the most eminent 
Orientalists.' Dr. J. Pye Smith gives it in English letters, ' alaha, 
to adore.' ' Hence the noun will signify the object of adoration J * 

The studious reader who is disposed to bring the hypothesis 
here proposed to the decisive test, is , advised to consider every 
instance in which the word D^17^^ occurs in Scripture, in the order 
of time in which the passages were spoken or written ; and to pay. 
particular attention to the more unusual constructions, such as 
those collected by Dr. Smith in the section above referred to. 
All this was done by the writer twenty-two years ago ; and the 
result was a satisfactory confirmation of th^ theory, which has not 
been shaken by any subsequent observations or reflections. It is 
now proposed for the examination of others. 

• Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 1st edit, p. 879, vol. i. ; 3rd edit, p. 465, 
note 2. 
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DAVIDSON'S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

By the Editob. 

An Introduction to the New Testament ; containing an Examination 
of the most important Questions relating to the Authority , Inter- 
pretation and Integrity of the Canonical Books of Scripture^ tnth 
reference to the latest Inquiries, By Samuel Davidson, LL.D. 
Vol. I. The Four Gospels. London, S. Bagster and Sous, 1848* 
Pp. xxvi. 430. 

Here, at last, we have a book on what is called the Introduction to 
the New Testament, calculated to meet the wants of the age, and the 
sight of which will make the heart of every real Biblical student glad. 
It is the work we were enabled to announce to our readers in the first 
Number, and the appearance of which has since been eagerly expected 
by those who take interest in that most important branch of Biblical 
learning to which it is devoted — and particularly by those whose know- 
ledge of the eminent qualifications of the writer enabled them to anti- 
cipate the thorough and exhaustive treatment the subject was likely to 
receive at his hands. The performances of the most competent and 
able men so often fall short of their design, and even of their resources, 
that it is not always safe to awaken large expectations. But we are 
bound to say that, in this instance, the expectations entertained have 
been fully realized. There is no other work by an English scholar like 
or comparable to this, or any which, by its breadth of view and elabo- 
rateness of investigation, affords an idea of what the Germans under- 
stand by Biblical Introduction^ which is with them a study of primary 
importance in theological science. It is indeed true that the Ex^lish 
scholar is not altogether without the means of forming some notion of this 
study in its continental significance, as we possess translations of the 
Introductions of Michael is and Hug, the study of which — although they 
are now somewhat antiquated — may have prepared some readers for 
the mode of treatment exhibited in the present work. 

We earnestly hope to see this brahch of Biblical study much better 
cultivated here than it has been ; and it is among the sources of the 
satisfaction with which we hail the present production, that it seems to 
us well calculated to give an impulse in this class of investigations, to 
which we greatly desire to see the practical good sense of the English 
intellect applied in fashioning to becoming and holy uses the vast mate* 
rials which the fecundity andminute research of our Teutonic brethren 
have accumulated and are continually increasing. Little more than this 
canybr many years be done among us ; for original conclusions seem to 
6e precluded by the thorough mamier in which every .conoeivable point 

and 
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and difficulty-sunder that View of the Sacred Books which Introduction 
takes — has over and over again been stated, impugned, and vindicated 
\iy the scholars of the continent. But although to say any thing new 
eeems next to impossible, fresh effects may be produced by the exercise 
of independent thought in analyzing and in passing judgment upon the 
conflicting views thus presented to attention. And this is what our 
author has done. There is much here, very much, that will be new to 
the English reader, but little with which one who has been enabled to 
follow the course of recent continental investigations is not familiar — 
though even he will rejoice to see the most important arguments and 
conclusions exhibited in an immense number of German books, here 
brought together, classified, and subjected to a most searching examina- 
tion. Only one who knows the marvellous fertility of the German 
theological press in this branch of literature, can well form an adequate 
notion of the vast labour the production of this volume has cost its 
author, when he assures us that ^ no available source of information has 
been neglected.' Such will also understand in its full force the reason—^ 
which will seem curious to others — why he sends forth the first volume, 
containing the Gospels, by itself. ' Chiefly because the author foresaw, 
that if he waited till the entire work were completed, he should be 
obliged, in accordance with his plan, to change a goodly part of his 
manuscript, in consequence of the numerous works on the Gospels which 
issue daily from the German press. He felt that by the time he should 
have finished his observations on the Apocalypse, his manuscript on the 
Go^)els would be partially antiquated.' It will be seen from this that 
the author is not of those who profess to write for all time. He is 
content to know — he takes pleasure in hoping — that in the course of yeatft 
the advance of Biblical investigation will place his work among th* 
things that are old, and the use of which has passed away ; and he finds 
sufficient reward and encouragement in the hope of being enabled td 
help on that advancing tide of knowledge by which he believes that his 
own work will be submerged. There are few authors who can looi 
at such Results steadily, and with the perfect contentment Dr. Davidson 
manifests. But it is the right and true spirit. It is the Christian spirits 
It is the spirit of one who says, < Let my works and my name pass away, 
if but Thy works and Thy great name be glorified.' This is, however, 
a book which must always fill a high and honourable place in the 
history of our theological literature. 

In his prefiice our author says truly that there is no English book 
which gives a fair or adequate idea of the present state of opinion in 
this department. It is therefore to supply a want) which he thinks has 
been felt by many, that this work was undertaken :•'— 

* It is matter of congratulation that the t\2M of inquiring Bible students is rapidlv 
increasing. Amid tilie conflict of opinions truth must always eventually prevail. 
The Scriptures will bear and repay the closest investi^tion. In the light of a true 
philosophy guided by an humble spirit, they will shme out with a fairer lustre. 
And yet there are many well-meaning men who entirely discourage the reading of 
such books as contain new researches into the remon of theological science, especially 
those written in the German language. They denounce them as dafi^erons. They 
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sound the alann of heresy. They raise the <ny of an infallible^ ancUhematising 
ignorance. But in the mean time curiosity is excited. Men's sympathies are drawn 
in the direction of the accused. The depreciated hooks are read in spite of denounce- 
ments, or rather all the more eagerly because cf them ; and their essence is repro- 
duced in English works. On this account it seems to be the wiser course to prepare 
for all the objections that may be urged agunst the New Testament. It is better 
even to anticipate the difiFusion of certain subtle cavils in the field of Christianity 
than to decry them at a distance, or to be overwhelmed by their novelty when they 
are fjurly imported from other lands.' — pp. v. vi. 

The writer then declares his belief that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are destined ere long to pass through a severe ordeal : — 

' The translations of various continental works which have recently appeared in 
England, and the tendency of certain speculations in philosophy, indicate a refined 
scepticism or a pantheistic spirit which confounds the objective and the subjective, 
or unduly subordinates the former to the latter. Many are disposed to exalt 
their intuitions too' highly, to the detriment of the historical, as Kant did in his 
" Pure Reason." 

• These observations will serve to show why the Author has gone with considerable 
fulness into objections that have been urged in modern times against the New Tes- 
tament books, and especially against the Gospels. He thinks it highly probable 
that such objections will appear in one shape or other in this country. Hence he 
has partially anticipated their currency. It is true that they are known to a few 
English scholars even now ; but they are destined to be more widely circulated. 
Perhaps most of those who are at present acquainted with them are able to set a 
right value on them without having their minds injured ; but the circumstances of 
the case must change in proportion as the sceptical considerations in question are 
revealed to a wider circle, unless pains be taken to send a sufficient antidote along 
with them.' — pp. vi. vii. 

Dr. Davidson is not unaware that many may think he has given too 
much space to arguments in themselves worthless or trifling. He admits 
the difficulty of selecting the arguments most fit to be noticed ; but 
he begs us to remember that it is his purpose to compose an Introduc- 
tion which should have a comprehensive aspect — * a work on the New 
Testament, having regard to the progress of investigation not merely 
in one country but in many ;' and he feels that * he shall then be excul- 
pated from the charge of having had too much respect to the weak 
arguments of recent writers. This plan could not have been carried 
out without noticing in a greater or less degree the phases through 
which the sacred books have passed, amid the scrutiny to which they 
have been subjected by those who entered into the field occupied by 
Introduction.' 

The author is aware, as already intimated, that his work * may not 
be acceptable to those who are averse to thorough inquiry, or scared 
by the very appearance of heresy ; or to such as are willing to float 
unreflectingly along the current of common notions. But he trusts that 
the real students of the Bible will find in it some assistance to their 
inquiries ; and that they will be guided along a safe path by the aid of 
its light. If it obtain the approbation of competent judges^ his time 
will not be spent in vain. If it tend to place the foundation of our 
holy religion in a strong and impregnable aspect, he will be sufiBciently 
rewarded.* 

We now proceed to the body of the work. It would be easy for us 

to 
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to select a few points from its contents, and make them the subject of 
discussion and remark ; that is an agreeable mode of treating some 
books : but with one like this it consists more with our plan and with 
the edification of our readers to go carefully through it, noting and 
reporting the arguments and conclusions which strike our attention as 
we proceed, or which appear to us likely to be useful or interesting to 
the reader. 

In treating of the Gospel according to Matthew, Dr. Davidson ex- 
hibits the results of his investigations under the following heads : — 
1. Some notices of the writer. 2. The persons for whose use it was 
designed in the first instance. 3. The language in which it was 
written. 4. Its characteristic peculiarities. 5. Apostolic origin or 
authenticity. 6. Integrity. 7. Time and place of composition. 8. 
Contents. 

The first two topics are soott disposed of; but the third requires 
greater breadth of investigation, and for it the prepared scholar comes 
forth in all his well-appointed armour. In fact this head obtains for 
its discussion about one-half of the whole space allowed to this Gospel. 
We are not acquainted with any English work in which the whole 
subject js so thoroughly and searchingly investigated ; and even the 
student who may be unable to assent to all the writer's conclusions, 
will at least find very satisfactory materials for the formation of his 
own judgment. It is the quality of Dr. Davidson's mind in most sub* 
jects of Biblical investigation to take a side — and to take that side very 
resolutely. Mean- opinions, or opinions which go to reconcile or ex- 
plain extreme opinions or diverse alternatives, receive but little favour 
at his hands. Hence, in the vexed question, Whether Matthew wrote 
his Gospel in Hebrew (Aramaean) or in Greek ? he treats, as it ap- 
pears to us, with undue ,scorn the hypothesis of a twofold Gospel by 
Matthew, the one in Aramaean and the other in Greek ; or a double 
publication of the one Gospel in two languages —which hypothesis has 
appeared to very maay foreign and English Biblical scholars of high 
name, to be the only satisfactory mode (^settling the difificulties of the 
question. Dr. Davidson not only refrains from stating with his usual 
fulness and precision the reasons of ihose who entertain this view — 
which is certainly gaining ground — but he calls it, without enabling 
the reader to form his own judgment, * a clumsy expedient, devised for 
the purpose of uniting two conflicting opinions — for saving the credit 
of ancient testimony, which is on the side of a Hebrew original, and 
of meeting at the same time the difficulties supposed to arise from the 
early circulation of the Greek ;' and after giving one poor paragraph 
to it, he pronounces, somewhat too magisterially, * In short, the hypo- 
thesis is wholly untenable, and we are surprised that it should have 
found so many advocates.* Now, that any hypothesis has *^many'* 
scholarly advocates, and these of good orthodoxy and high critical 
reputation, argues that it is not so ^ wholly untenable ' as our learned 
author so sovereignly declares, or so absurd as he insinuates. We do 
not know that we should like to be regarded as absolutely advocating 
this opinion ; but we must protest against this summary handling of aa 

explanation 
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explanation which has seemed probable, at least, to many ripe and 
true scholars, and by which many di(Rculties, scarcely superable with- 
out it, appear to be satisfactorily solved. We have elsewhere had 
occasion to state that ' The circumstajnces which may have required 
two editions certainly admit of easy and probable explanation, and 
may be supported and illustrated by the fact that Josephus set forth 
his history of the Jewish War in both the Hebrew and Greek tongues. 
In that case it may be assumed that the Hebrew copy was set forth 
the earliest, before Matthew had quitted Palestine to labour in other 
regions, to which the language in which it was written did not extend, 
and when therefore a Greek copy of it became necessary. Or it may 
be rather, that the Hebrew was written while the Jews were still a 
people, and the Greek when their polity was broken up and they had 
ceased to be a nation, or in the immediate prospect of th^t event. 
This, while it reconciles conflicting authorities on the point, also ad- 
justs the difficulties which have been felt with regard to the date ; for 
the considerations which seem to assign an early date fbr the Gospel 
will then cease to be at variance with those which appear to require for 
it a later publication.' 

This ei^planation has also the merit of enabling us to believe that 
we possess in the present Greek copies of the Gospel the original 
writing of St. Matthew, which cannot be urged by those who contend, 
as Dr. Davidson does, that the Gospel was originally written by St. 
Matthew in Hebrew, and that the present Greek is a translation 
therefrom by a later and unknown hand^ In fact, it appears to us 
that there are scarcely any of the arguments by which the author 
supports this hypothesis which are not equally and more strongly ap- 
plicable to that which he designates * a clumsy contrivance/ Why 
should not Matthew himself, after having produced his Gospel in 
Hebrew, do at a subsequent period and under altered circumstances— 
and do it better and with more authority — all that the unknown trans- 
lator is here described as having done. For our own part, we are 
not prepared to relinquish the belief that we possess in the present 
Greek copies — the Gospel as written under in&llib]^ guidance (which 
we should have no assurance in claiming, as our author does, for the 
unknown translator), whether there did or did not — ^but we think there 
did — exist a previous copy in Hebrew. Indeed, under the head of 
Authenticity^ Dr. Davidson admits that the view whiph he has taken 
of the Gospel as a free translation from the Hebrew, not made by 
Matthew himself, deprives it of a claim to be regarded ' as imme- 
diately and directly authentic,' though, as he contends, ^ it may be 
properly styled authentic, because it is a free translation of Matthew's 
Hebrew document.' He adds, ' The words are not the Apostle's, but 
those of the translator, but the matter of it belongs to Matthew. The 
substance of it is his, even though the translator did probably depart 
in several instances from the letter of the Aramaean Gospel.' Al- 
though this is the highest measure of authenticity which his hypothesis 
will permit him to claim for the present copies of Matthew's Gospel, 
it is fiir too low to satisfy us, and might, however uniptentionally, 
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dpen the door for doubts respecting some portions, * hard to be under- 
stood,' of this most important part of the Divine word. 

In fact, it seems to us that in the section on the Authenticity of the 
Grospel the respected author is somewhat embarrassed by his awn 
hypothesis. His quotations go to show that the Greek Gospel was, 
from the earliest historical testimony, universally received as the pro- 
duction of Matthew, and of equal authority with the Hebrew, and 
with any of the other Gospels. Yet how this could have been the 
case had it been a free translation from the Hebrew, by a later, a dif- 
ferent, and an unknown hand, is not very apparent. In fact it is 
partly upon such grounds that the canonical authority of this Gospel 
has been impugned by some continental writers ; for as the alleged 
Hebrew original does not exist for comparison with the Greek, we, by 
such admissions, which deprive the existing text of the authority of an 
apostolical autograph, leave room to the neologian to assail the whole 
or any part of it without being able to charge him with,^ or convict him 
of, an irreverent handling of God s word. 

" A considerable portion of this section is indeed applied to the refu- 
tation of the special objections of those writers, who, the door of offence 
being thus unadvisedly opened, impugn the authenticity of the Greek 
Gospel by denying its identity with the Aramaean original written by 
Matthew, and apply themselves to the discovery of interpolations and 
spurious additions, which, as they urge, militate against its apostolical 
origin, and prove ^that it is not properly a version, but the independent 
work of some unknown author, who incorporated with the Aramaean 
original traditionary stories and myths unworthy of an apostle, or 
accounts contradictory to those of John.* 

Although, from the nature of the hypothesis he has adopted, Dr. 
Davidson battles with these objections with his right hand tied up, he 
does, nevertheless, contend against them very vigorously, and with most 
signal success. This part of the book is very valuable and interesting ; 
and the reader will here find most able and satisfactory answers to all 
the objections he can ever have met with to the authenticity of par^ 
ticular parts of this Gospel from alleged internal evidence. We give 
a specimen : — 

' In relation to the credibility of the transaction narrated in xxvii. 62-66, and 
xxviii. 11-15, strong doubts of it have been entertained by maoyy such as Strotb» 
Russwurm, Paulus, Schulthess, Strauss, Kern, Weisse, Hase, Meyer, De Wette. 
The following grounds of suspicion are given by the last named writer as the most 
tenable: (K) The difficulty observable in xxvii. 63. (2.) The circumstance oS 
the women who go to the grave knowing nothing of the watch. (3.) The impro- 
bability of the members of Sanhedrim making such a request ta Pilate, and of tbe 
latter acceding to it ; particularly of the former having been so credulous, and 
having come to a dedsion so unworthy of them in a meeting of council where mea 
like Gamaliel sat 

* To these we offer the following replies :— 

* (1.) *' Sir, we remember that that deceiver said while he was yet alive : * After 
three days I will rise again.' " The difficulty is supposed to consist in the fact, 
that Jesus did not say so publicly and before strangers. In John ii. 19, the Jews 
gave another interpretation to his words, and Matth. xii. 39, is doubtful. Now it 
cannot at once be inferred from the silence of all the evangelists, much less froni 
the silence of one, that Jesus did not state publicly and before strangers the fact that 
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he should rise agun after three days. Again, though the Jews did not understand 
many of Christ's utterances when spoken, yet it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
several of his expressions were particularly impressed on their minds, and either 
explained by his subsequent teachings, or unfolded by the course of cTcnts. When 
he was put to death, things which he had spoken would be recalled to their recol- 
lection, and seen in a new lieht Those who heard him speak figuratively of his 
body, as it is recorded in John ii. 19, did not comprehend the true nature of his 
statement ; but when that body had been consigned to the grave, amid a series of 
extraordinary occurrences, tiie statement might r^ulily sug^st itself to the memory, 
and be ftilly intelli^ble in the light of recent events. Similar reasoning may be 
applied to Matth. xii. 39. But apart from all this, it is quite possible to explain the 
language of the chief priests and Pharisees to Pilate, without supposing that they 
had heard Jesus speak of his own resurrection after three days. He had intimated 
the fact to his disciples more than once (Matth. xvi. 21. xvii. 22), and hence the 
knowledge of it may have reached the ears of his enemies. They learned this to 
be one of his statements that, after being put to death, he should rise again the 
third day. 

' (2.) The iffnorance of the women who visited the sepulchre in relation to the 
watch that had been set, furnishes no ground for doubting tiie truth of the fact ; for 
it is highly probable, that they knew nothing of the entire proceedings of the past 
sabbath. While they were occupied with the services of the sabbath, the pro- 
ceedings of the Sanhedrists had been privately transacted, and the guard stationed. 

* (3.) We are unable to discover the improbability of the members composing the 
Sanhedrim repairing to Pilate even on the Sabbath, to prefer their request Doubt- 
less their consciences were uneasy. They had done a deed of which they could not 
but think ; and the possibility of that deed with all its fearM accompaniments being 
frustrated, was sufficient to excite their most painful anxiety. What would become 
of them, were Jesus after all to appear alive again ? How could thev dare to think 
of their guilt, if it should be demonstrated, that they had been fighting against a 
Being on whom heaven had impressed the seal of approbation ? The thought was 
most unwelcome : it made them restless even on their holy day of rest Hence 
arose their application to Pilate, The application will appear still more appropriate 
and natural in their case, even on the Sabbath, if it be thought that they heard but 
recently the assertion of Jesus concerning his resurrection. The crucifixion was 
the great theme of conversation at Jerusalem ; and, amid current reports, the doc- 
trine of his resurrection, passing from one to another, may have alarmed the chief 
priests. They would therefore lose no time in applying for a watch. The very 
possibility of such an event as that of Jesus coming to life again would terrify their 
guilty consciences, and urge them to any measure likely to sdlay their fears. 

* It is imfK)ssible to discover the motive that prompted Pilate to accede to their 
request Perhaps he was actuated by an uneasiness similar to that which brought 
the chief priests before him. He had been seized with a superstitious ftear, chiefly 
in consequence of the dreams of his wife ; and he was willing to have released the 
prisoner. He had been anxious to clear himself of the guilt of shedding innocent 
blood. Whedier the fact of his taking water before the multitude and -i^ishing his 
hands — saying, " I am innocent of the blood of this just person ; see ye to it," gave 
repose to his guilty conscience, may be fairly questioned. But he that could yield 
to the chief priests and elders, by delivering up Jesus to death, when he would 
otherwise have released him, could hardly resist the simple request of allowing a 
watch. 

* It is further said, that the members of the Sanhedrim were credulous. They 
believed the soldiers who brought them information; and even held a formal 
eouncil at which it was resolved to bribe the guard. Is this consistent, it is asked, 
with the decorum of such a college ; or, could men like Gamaliel, Josej^ t>f Ari- 
mathea, and Nicodemus sanction it? -Could the falsehood liave escaped Pilate? 
And is it probable, that he would have concealed it, considering the relation he 
bore to the Pharisees ? These circumstances have so much plausibility, that even 
Olshausen confesses himself at a loss to deal with them. 

'There is no foundation for charging the Sanhedrim with credulity, because they 
listened to the report of the soldiers who kept watch. They knew l£at 4he sddiere 
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could Bot fkbricate it, except at the risk of their lives. The circumstances were of 
a kind to demand belief, howerer reluctantly that belief may have been entertained. 
Every thing connected with the appearance of the watch tended at once to impress 
the minds of the chief priests and' scribes with the truthfulness of the account. We 
are surprised at the notions of dignity attached by some commentators to the col- 
lege of chief priests and elders. In the unjust and cruel measures they took 
against the Saviour, they little consulted their dignity. Determined to crush the 
Nazarene and his cause, they did not hesitate about the means by which their pur« 
pose mi^ht be accomplished. Dimity, decorum, propriety, weighed nothing in 
their estimation, when set over agamst any proceeding which presented a possibility 
of success. The phrase trvfjifioiKioy \afi6vrts (xxviii. 12) does not necessarily imply 
the idea of tL formal, deliberate sitting. The circumstances were such as to bring 
them together hastily ; and the resolution to bribe the soldiers was the only one 
they could have adopted consistently with the exigency of the case. To affirm Aat 
the falsehood could not have escaped Pilate, is to assume that he took more interest 
In the matter than his whole character justifies. All his anxiety must have coin-> 
cided with the measures already taken against the person of Christ, in which he 
had reluctantly involved himself. And as the story told him by the chief priests 
and scribes must have been more welcome than the real account of the case would 
)iave been, he naturally believed it, and took no further trouble. Had he heard the 
true circumstances attendant on Jesus rising from the dead, his fears would have 
been excited, and his conscience rendered doubly uneasy. Such tidings must have 
been disagreeable to his a^tated spirit But when he learned that the body had 
been stolen by the disciples at night, his fears had not been allayed, nor were his 
superstitious feelings to be quieted. He felt that the part he had taken in putting 
Christ to death was unattended by the guilt and impiety in which it must have 
presented itself, had Jesus proved himself the Son of Grod by rising from the dead. 
Thus the information given by the Sanhedrim to Pilate, false though it was, found 
a welcome reception. Had he even suspected its truth, he would not have instituted 
a process of inquiry. Whether Joseph of Arimathea, Nicodemus, and Gamaliel 
were present at the meeting of the Sanhedrim, is a point that cannot be ascertained. 
They may or may not have been there. The record is silent on the matter. And 
if they were present, had they the moral courage to object ? Did they possess the 
boldness necessary to confront the body of the chief priests and elders r And sup- 
pose they did protest against the unworthy resolution, was it incumbent on the 
historian to relate the fact ? The decision of the majority is the decision of a 
council. The dissent of a small minority is not usually given. Hence the record 
is perfectl^r consistent with the idea of a few persons refusing to sancticm the open 
dissemination of a falsehood.' — pp. 79-83. 

The linguistic peculiarities of Matthew's Gospel are learnedly and 
clearly pointed out by Dr. Davidson, in his section Characteristic 
Peculiarities. From this section we make the following extract re- 
specting Matthew's Mode of Narration : — 

* We do not affirm that Matthew's Gospel is always irregular, nor even the 
greater part of it A considerable portion of it appears, from a comparison with 
the Gospels of Mark and Luke, to stand in proper order, agreeabljr to the natural 
consecution of events. But the writer had an important object in view, which 
could not be accomplished in the best manner by confining himself throughout to 
the regular series of succession. He has therefore neglected chronological arrange- 
ment in various places. Hence his Gospel should not be made tiie basis of a 
harmony, as is done by E!aiser. Mark and Luke should not be brought into rigid 
conformity with Matthew, else violence will be done them. 

* But it is argued by Marsh, that Matthew " being an apostle and eye-witness of the 
facts he has recorded, must in general have known the time in which each of them 
happened, but which St Mark and St. Luke, who were not eye-witnesses, could 
not always know." In answer to this it may be remarked, that chronological 
arrangement may not have been of so much importance in the eyes of Matthew as 
to induce him to follow it, when the chief purpose for which he wrote might be 

better 
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better fulfilled by neglecting it. Besides, as Greswell well remarks^ ^one like 
St. Luke or St Mark, who, though not an eye-witness of the events recorded by St 
Matthew, yet proposed to write an account of them, it might naturally be supposed^ 
even humanly speaking, would take so much the greater puns to remedy this 
defect, both by acquiring a perfect knowledge of his subject, and by verifying in 
every instance the order of bis facts." 

' The manner of narration peculiar to the apostie is snch as might be expected 
from an eye-witness, or from one deriving his information from eye-witnesses. 
The impressions made upon his mind by scenes and cireumstanoes, are recorded 
with artlessness — ^without any apparent aim at effect His sentences are constructed 
without the roundness which bespeaks reflection and research. There is a want 
of picturesqueness and vivid painting. The writer does not go into circnnuitantial 
details, except in the discourses and moral instructions of Christ, which are 
described with great distinctness and particularity. But he narrates with unstudied 
clearness things which he saw, or of which he had been informed by others, 
facing them in such order as might best exhibit the greatness of the Redeemer as 
a teacher and prophet The higher and more spiritual aspects of the Saviour's 

Serson are not presented. Here that distinguished Being is depicted as the great 
escendant of £>avid, on whom Jewish expectation was centered — as the substance 
of type and prophecy in the ancient dispensation. We see a marvelkms character, 
whose perfect acquuntauce with the Jewish economy, and striking power of 
attesting his mission, announce the nrophet greater than Moses. Still, however, he 
is invested with the temporal ana the Jewish, rather than the divine and tiie 
eternal. 

'The diction of Matthew partakes of a strongly Hebnused character. The 
Hebraisms of it are more marked than those of the other Gospels. It is unneces- 
sary to adduce proo& of this assertion, because they are so abundant The style 
bears some similarity to that of Mark, as was long since remarked by Erasmus, so 
tiiat Greswell ventures to infer, that Mark was the translator of die Hebrew 
Gospel. But the occurrence of Latin terms in the Gospel of Matthew will be 
reckoned no presumption that it was translated at Rome when it is remembered, 
that Matthew, as a tax-gatherer for the Roman government, must have eome in 
contact, by the very nature of his office, with persons using the Latin language. 
Neither does the coincidence between the Gospels of MatSiew and Mark, m tiie 
use of such remarkable words as dyyaptvaat — tppaycWwacu — KoKo^ffoiy afford any 
argument, by which it is rendered probable that the translator of the one, and the 
author of the other, were the same person; because this phenomenon may be 
equally explained by the circumstance, that the Greek translator oi Matthew's 
Gospel made use of Mark's, retaining his^very words in some instances.' — pp. 54-56« 

Next to the question of the original language of St. Matthew's Gospel, 
there is perhaps none of greater interest and importance than that which 
has been raised with regard to the authenticity of its first two chapters. 
As our author states, these chapters were considered as an integral part 
of the Gospel till the middle of the eighteenth century, when Williams 
attacked their authenticity. He was followed by Stroth, Hess, Ammon, 
Eichhorn, Schleiermacher, Bertholdt, ifriestley, Norton, etc., who, 
if they did not absolutely reject, threw out doubts at least of the apos- 
tolic origin of the two chapters. The portion, however, has not wanted 
advocates, such as Fleming, Velthusen, Theiss, Eau, Geo. Ph. 
Schmidt, Piper, Greisbach, Schubert, Muller, Hug, Credner, Paulus, 
Fritzsche, Kuinoel, and others. It was to be expected that this was 
a question on which Dr. Davidson would put forth the strength of his 
great resources, and we therefore turned with some eagerness to his 
section on the Integrity of Matthew's Gospel. We were not disap- 
pointed ; the subject is very thoroughly examined, and upon the whole 
we scarcely know where the reader can find a more complete explana- 
tion 
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tion of all the principal difficulties which these chapters have been 
thought to present. The author admits that most, if not all, the posi- 
tive arguments in favour of the authenticity of this portion of Mat- 
thew's Gospel ^ prove nothing more than that they always formed a 
part of the Greek document ;' and he is aware that ^ hence some au« ' 
thoTS, as Norton and Kuhn, oppose the authenticity as regards the 
Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, while they allow it as regards the present 
Greek Gospel/ He somewhat curtly disposes of this by the remark : 

* We have already endeavoured to prove that the Greek Gospel has all 
the claims to our reverent attention which the Hebrew document could 
ever have presented, so that it is sufficient for our purpose to show that 
the Greek had always the two chapters in question,' In fact the au- 
thor must, here and elsewhere, have felt encumbered by his own hypo- 
thesis as to the origin of the Greek document, for which, nevertheless, 
he is constrained to claim a degree of authority which every one will 
not be prepared to concede to a document which according to that 
hypothesis is a free traiislation by an unknown and later hand from the 
original Hebrew, and which, on that ground, he is obliged to allow is 

* not immediately and directly authentic' 

This hypothesis, it must be seen, presents difficulties in dealing with 
the question of the authenticity of the first two chapters, which are not 
felt by either those who uphold the present Greek text as the original, 
or by those who think there were two originals — the lost Hebrew and 
the existing Greek. 

Apart' from this, the pages devoted by Dr. Davidson to the examina- 
tion of this question form one of the most interesting portions of this 
highly interesting and most important volume. 

In answer to the argument derived from the alleged discrepancies 
between the genealogies of Matthew and Luke, the author remarks 
that this argument derives all its force from the assumption that these 
genealogies are absolutely irreconcileable ;— 

* We admit that there are perplexing difficulties connected with them, which can* 
not perhaps be satisfactorily solved at the present day ; but an absolute and direct 
contradiction between them cannot be allowed. The assertion has been frequently 
made, hut never proved. The two genealogies are different, arranged on different 
principles, and written for different purposes ; but they are not on that account 
contradictory and irreconcilable. The fact that Luke, supposing him to have 
written after Matthew, did not add some explanatory statement which might serve 
to render the contrariety less apparent, so far from militating against the apostolie 
origin of the first Gospel, is ratiier confirmatory of it, as showing that no difficulties 
were felt at that time. No contradiction was then thought ot The Jews brought 
no objection against Jesus' descent from David while he was on earth ; and yet it 
is the object of the genealogies to show that he did spring from that illustrious king, 
as had been foretold in the Old Testament. In the hearing of his adversaries he 
was frequently call^ the Son of David, and they never disputed the fact. Neither 
was any objection made to the apostles when they referred his origin to the same 
personage. Our ignorance of the genealogical principles and rules of the Hebrews, 
and the remoteness of the period in which we live, create perplexity, when there 
was none to Christ's contemporaries, or to his apostles.' — pp. 115, 116. 

The objections drawn from the alleged differences between the ac- 
counts of the Lord's nativity in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, are 
very satisfactorily disposed of : — 
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* The first euntradictioii, it is affirmed, consists in the accounts of Joseph's '^ace 
of abode. ** According to Matthew, Joseph dwells at first in Bethlehem. This, 
indeed, he does not state expressly, but in relating that Jesus was bom at Bethlehem 
(ii. 1), and that Joseph, on his return from Egjrpt, had been divinely warned not to 
go to Judea, but into Galilee, and had therefore settled in Nazareth (ii. 22 f.)» the 
historian obviously takes it for granted. According to Luke, on the contrary, 
Joseph, as well as Mary (i. 26), dwells in Nazareth, comes to Bethlehem only inci- 
den^ly, and returns to his place of residence. Here every attempt to reconcile 
the accounts is impossible." These are the words of De Wette, coinciding very 
nearly with those of Schleiermacher. 

' It will be observed, that Matthew, who was less attentive to chronology and 
geographical circumstances, omits whatever was net conducive to his leading pur- 
pose in writing the Gospel. The parents of Jesus taking him from Bethlehem to 
the temple, and performing the rites prescribed by the law of Moses, returned from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, where the Magi visited the newly-born child ; thence 
they fled into Egypt, and after their return dwelt in Nazarem. In the account (^f 
Joseph's return nrom E^rpt, the writer of the two chapters supposes Bethlehem to 
have been his previous nabitation, whereas Luke writes : ** when they had per- 
formed all things according to the law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee to 
their own city, Nazareth." These words of the evangelist, in connection with his 
previous statements, exclude, it is said, the idea of Joseph returning to Bethlehem. 
He went to Bethlehem solely on account of the registry. Mary was subjected there 
to much inconvenience, and both must have been reluctant to undergo the fatigues 
of a double journey. Schleiermacher, ^s so fiur as to say, that " no ground for 
the supposition, either of employment m Bethlehem or of an intention to settle 
there, is afibrded by Luke's narrative, or even consistent with it ; and all his vivid- 
ness is destroyed if we imagine that Joseph's return to Bethlehem was merely 
omitted." 

* We are unable to perceive the propriety or force of these remarks. Too much 
stress is laid on the inconveniences to which Mary and Joseph were subjected at 
Bethlehem. It is not said or implied that they were obliged to suffer them during 
the entire time of their stay, but only before and at the birth of Jesus. Luke's 
narrative does not presuppose that they could find no accommodation in the inn 
until thejr set out for Jerusalem, forty days after the child had been bom. If it 
were possible to extract fairly from the account, that their situation was so uncom- 
fortable for forty days, Schleiermacher's statement might be probable ; but as there 
is nothing to indicate that, there is room for supposing that Joseph's temporary 
visit to Bethlehem may have led him to select it as his future abode in preference 
to Nazareth, especially as the drcumstances of Mary's situation must have caused 
him to remain m the place for a time. He was bound to Nazareth by no special 
tie. He was poor, and would readily take up his abode where he found the best 
means of employment. During his visit to Bethlehem, it is highly probable he 
resolved to make it the place of his permanent abode. That he obtained employ- 
ment during the time of his second residence there, may be inferred froia his being 
found in an ot/ck (Itkitt. iL 11). When he first went to Bethlehem to be taxed, he 
lodged in an inn, or rather in the stable connected with it ; but when visited by the 
Magi, he was in an oiic/a, not a /carctAi/jua. On the contrary, it is never hinted that 
he had been the possessor of a house at Nazareth. Indeed, all the circumstances of 
the case, as related by the writer of the first Gospel, unite in rendering it probable 
that Joseph, according to his own purpose, had permanentiy settled in Bethlehem, 
although he may have gone to it originally with no other intention than tiiat of 
retummg to Nazareth. Hence he would have returned' thither, after leaving Egypt, 
had he not been divinely warned of danger. The reason why Matthew passes over 
the previous abode at Nazareth obviously is, because mention of it would have 
contributed nothing to his object in writing f6r the Jews ; whereas the birth of 
Jesus at Bethlehem was a fact of importance to him, because it had been predicted 
in the Old Testament that Messiah should be born there. Luke begins at a point 
of time prior to that with which Matthew commences. It lay directly in the way 
of his leading design to specify the abode of the child's parents ; but he omits the 
sojoum of Joseph and Mary in Bethlehem, the visit of the Magi, the flight into 
Egypt, the sanguinary proceedings of Herod, and the return &om Egypt Hence 

he 
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be might the more readily conclude his general and rapid survey of the infancy of 
Christ, by characterising the settlement of Joseph at Nazareth as a return to the 
place ; especially as his description appears to have been composed without respect 
to that of Matthew, and without the appearance of solicitude in regard to dis- 
crepancy. The abode at Bethlehem became eventually brief, having been inter- 
rupted by the flight into Egypt ; and therefore the words in question might properly 
be employed as a concluding formula to the narrative of Luke. Those who press 
the words of the historian, understand immediate succession, as though the return 
to Nazareth followed the presentation of the child in the temple immediately. But 
the words should be understood generally. They need not be insisted on as rigidly 
accurate. As well might it be inferred from Acts ix. 26, 27, that Saul went im' 
mediately from Damascus to Jerusulem ; whereas it is known from the Epistle to 
the Galatians, that he went first into Arabia, and abode there three years.' — pp. 
116-119. 

Dr. Davidson then proceeds to investigate the difficulties connected 
with the appearance of the star, and the visit of the Eastern magi to 
Jerusalem. Pie is not insensible of these difficulties, but believing as 
he does in the supernatural and the miraculous, he leaves the attempt 
at precise explanation to those who take the ground of the rational : 
' The whole matter appears to contain something extraordinary. It 
lies in part beyond the common course of events. Many perplexing 
questions may be raised concerning it which we are utterly unable to 
solve. What was the nature of the aorZ/p ? Was it an angel, as some 
fathers imagined ; or a meteor, or a constellation, or a comet ? How 
did the magi know that it had reference to the Messiah ? Was it by 
astrology, or by its appearance in the quarter of the heavens above 
Judea, or by a divine intimation T 

Without underrating or pretending to solve the difficulties involved 
in these questions, our author apprehends that the air of the entire 
narrative does not accord with an ordinary fixed star, or a comet as 
adjunct of a conjunction of planets, or with a mere conjunction itself. 
He is therefore disposed to think that the aarrip was a meteor or lumi- 
nous appearance ; and ^ if this be correct, it was created for a certain 
purpose, — important indeed, but transitory.' He supposes that the 
magi shared in the expectation which prevailed about this time, that a 
mighty temporal prince was about to appear* When the extraordinary 
star was seen in the heavens, their attention would immediately be 
drawn to it, especially if they were addicted to astrology. * And in 
referring it to the Messiah with so much certainty, we may well sup- 
pose them to have been influenced by a higher agency than their own. 
Other circumstances combined to induce them to associate the pheno- 
menon with the Messiah; but these circumstances would probably 
have been insufficient, without supernatural influence, to create a settled 
conviction of the connection, whence these wise men were led to 
undert^e a lengthened journey to Judea. This is in accordance with 
the fact that they were afterwards divinely warned (xp»7/iari(r0£vr£c 
Kar ovap) to return to their own country by another way.' 

It is justly urged by our author, that there is no reason for asserting 
that the magi distrusted the guidance of the star because they asked at 
Jerusalem, * Where is he that is born king of the Jews ?' They had 
travelled to Judea, and its capital Jerusalem, in consequence of the 

remarkable 
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remarkable phenomenon, and now they wished to discover the place 
in Judea where the Messiah should be bom. Hie narrative does not 
even sanction the idea of the star being a general guide to tlieiii, by 
retaining the appearance, and probably the locality, which it had when 
they first perceived it; to say nothing of its moving before them 
during a long journey. On their leaving Jerusalem, it became a 
specific index to the place which they were directed to visit, in con- 
formity with a prediction contained in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
Even after coming to Jerusalem, they did not mistrust the appearance; 
for they are reported to have said, ^ We have seen Jffis star in the 
East,' etc. 

Another contradiction has been found in this — that in Luke's Gospel 
an angel is said to have appeared before the conception, while in 
Matthew a similar phenomenon took place after it. The former was 
made to Mary, the latter to Joseph. * But surely,' it is urged, * the 
angel's visit to Mary was not concealed from Joseph her husband. 
She must have communicated the purport of the celestial message, and 
so his scruples, and the angel's second visit for the purpose of removing 
them were rendered unnecessary.' 

To this Dr. Davidson well answers t"-^ 

* "We should be cautious in arguing from modem ideas of propriety an4 feeling? 
of delicacy to those which characterised the inhabitants of Judea when oar Saviour 
appeared on earth. Persons placed in unusual circumstances, and &Y0ured with 
extraordinary manifestations, can scarcely be judged by an ordinary standard. 
The whole force of the observatiolis just cited depends on the naturalness of the 
assumption that Mary would inform Joseph of the circumstance revealed to her by 
the angel. But at the time of the Annunciation she was living by herself being 
only espoused to Joseph as his wife ; and even after returning flrom her visit to 
Elizabeth, she was in her own home apart. It will be perceived from the narratiYe« 
that she set out for the house of her cousin very soon after the Annunciation. 
Having abode with her, her pregnancy was visible to Joseph on thd return to 
Nazareth. The Virgin was of a thoughtful disposition. She loved retirement 
She was given to meditation on the wonderful circumstances connected with her 
person. Why she should inform Joseph of the angel's visit and prediction to her, 
does not appear from the history, whatever our ideas of the propriety of the matter 
may be. When the nature of tne Annunciation is considered, she mieht have no 
solicitude about Joseph's suspicions, beitig wholly absorbed in the marvdlons object 
of the angers visit, and having ample pledge in it of her ftiture husband's sati^foo- 
tion, even though a direct conmiunication were deemed desirable or necessary to 
remove his scruples." — p. 123. 

In the section on the Time and Place at which the Gospel of Matthew 
was written. Dr. Davidson, after stating the various views which have 
been taken as to the time, concludes that the external ef idenee on the 
subject is so discordant as to be of little value, and that there is no 
internal evidence for the settlement of the exact period. All is con- 
jecture on the subject. But he is inclined to adq)t a.d. 41^ 42, or 
43, as most probable. The place where the Gospel Was written k 
uniformly said to have been Judea. Whether it was written at Jeru* 
telem cannot be certainly known, though it is generally believed to 
have originated there. 

In treating of the Gk)8pel according to St. Mark, I)r. Davidson 

follows 
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follows the same arrangement as in considering that of Matthew ; but 
there is an additional section discussing the relation of the Gospel to 
Peter. 

After supplying the usual collection of ancient testimonies respecting 
Mark and his^ Gospel, our author notes that these testimonies unani- 
mously assert a close connection between the Apostle Peter and Mark. 
They apply to .the latter the term €p/ii?vcvr))c, or interpres. What, 
then, it will be asked, is the import of this word ? 

* The answer to this question is exceedingly difficult. In the opinion of Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, and Kuinoel, the term chiefly relates to language, Peter being supposed 
nnacquainted with Greek, and Mark explaining his teachings in that language. But 
the apostles appear to have been endowed with the gift of tongues, so Siat, for this 
reason alone, were there no other, ignorance of Greek can hardly be attributed to 
any of the apostles. Fritzche thinks that the term interpreter applies to the evan- 
gelist because he wrote down the sum of what Peter orally taught. Tholuck con- 
jectures that it is nearly equivalent to seoretaryy a person who develops and puts 
into style, either orally or in writing, the discourses of another. Perhaps it means 
the person who explains in another language the discourses of a second party, not 
by giving a bare version of them, but by unfolding and expanding them in a style 
adapted to their contents, so that they shall be readily apprehended, and produce a 
more vivid impression. 

' The character of the Gospel itself coincides with the testimony of antiquity, in 
inferring a connection between the writer and Peter. Thus we find an especial 
reference to the person of the latter, by the insertion of his name where no reason 
for it can be discovered in the event related, and where no light is thrown by it on 
the event itself. His presence is marked in the Gospel, where the recording of it is 
apparently of no importance, and might have been omitted with equal propriety. 
Doubtless this peculiarity was owing to a desire, on the part of Mark, to bring out 
the apostle into pre-eminence as his authority, while it evinces an intimate Imow- 
ledge of circumstances respecting Peter, unnoticed by the other evangelists. Ex- 
amples of this are furnished by chap. i. 36, where Simon is mentioned as being 
with Jesus, a circumstance omitted by Luke. In the account of the raising of 
Jairus' daughter, Peter, John, and James are mentioned as the only witnesses of 
the occurrence ; whereas in Matthew's GoSpel there is no allusion to them (Mark 
V. 37), In relating the storjr of the withered fig-tree, Peter is introduced as giving 
rise to a moral connected with the occurrence ; but Matthew has no sdlusion to him 
(Mark xi. 20-26, compared with Matt. xxi. 20-22). Again, when Jesus on th^ 
Mount of Olives foretold the destruction of the temple, there is express mention of 
Peter, James, John, and Andrew, as being with him ; whereas Matthew has simply 
the disciples (Mark xiii. 3). Peter's name is also expressly singled out in the mes* 
sage sent by the angels to the apostles on the morning of the resurrection (xvi. 7). 

*■ On the other hand, there are passages in the Gospel, fbom which it may seem at 
first sight that Mark knew less of Peter's personal history than the other writers of 
Gospel; There are various omissions. Thus in Matt xv. 15^ Peter is introduced 
requesting the explanation of a certain parable, whereas Mark has the disciples 
generally. The fact of the apostle's walking on the sea is omitted ; so also the re- 
markable blessing pronounced upon him, recorded by Matthew alone (xvi. 17-19), 
In like manner, the promise made to the aposties in answer to a question of Peter 
(Matt. xix. 28) is unnoticed. Although he was one of the two disciples sent to pre- 
pare for^e passover, his name is not given by Mark. The intenseness of his re- 
pentance, expressed by ttikp&s in Matthew and Luke, is also omitted. It is some- 
what remarkable, too, that the name Peter is not employed by Mark till the time 
our Lord bestowed it upon the apostle. 

* The ancients accounted f jr tnese omissions chiefly by means of the modesty of 
Peter, who did not wish in his teachings to introduce circumstances that might seemi 
to exalt or honour himself; and therefore Mark's Gospel, as a faithful abstract of 
his teadier's discourses, wants them. This explanation is probable enough. Re- 
proofs are inserted ; but promises and blessings having peculiar reference to the 

apostle 
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apostle are omitted. Thus the remarkable reproof administered to him by Jesus it 
gtven (Mark viii. 33) ; while the blessing pronounced upon him inmiediately before 
(Matt xvi. 17-20) is omitted. Besides, there is a peciuiar circamstanlialily in his 
aeoomit of the denials of Christ, as foretold and subeequently Ailfilled ; and yet thg 
bUtemess oi ^kd repentance is passed by.'— pp. 145*147. 

It is shown by production of the instances in which localities in 
Palestine, as well as Jewish rites and usages, are explained in this 
Gospel, that although written by a Jew, or at least h^ one familiarly 
acquainted with Judea, it was intended for Gentile believers, not lor 
Jewish Christians ; and by further instances, that there are appearances 
of its particular adaptation to the use of Roman ChristiaDs. Tet he 
does not think that the allied Latinisms of Mark do necessarily de- 
monstrate the locality of those for wh<Hn the Gospel was composed. 
Most of the expressions adduced are used by the other erangeKsts, 
eren those which are manifestly Latin. The object of Mark in 
writing his Gospel does not appear to be a specific one. Nothing in 
the document itself shows that he wisiied to accomplish by it any de- 
finite purpose, further than the instruction of the converts to whom it 
was originally addressed. 

The observations on Mark's mode of narration, and his diction, ara 
interesting and useful, being supported by a most elaborate collection 
of instances. In regard to the linguistic peculiarities, the author 
follows Credner ; and since the conclusion is, that there is more resem- 
blance to Matthew than to Luke, we wish that the evidence, which is 
very distinct to our minds — to show that this Gt>spel is not, as some 
have Uncled, little more than an abridgment of Matthew^s, had been 
more fully produced. We note this as a defect to be remedied in a 
new edition. 

Most readers know that the earliest testimony respecting Mark's 
Gospel is that of John the Presbyter, as reported by Papias, and pre- 
served by Eusebius. 

* Papias, or John the Presbyter, according to the relation of Papias, says: 
'O vp€«rfi^€pos Qludypris) lAeyc* MdpKos flip IpfKiyycvT^s Il4Tpciu Tci^d^os, S<ra 4/Mtnf' 
lUv9W€V, cucpifi&s ^p€Di^¥y ov fUyToi rd^ci rk iwh rod xp(<rrov 1^ \wx9^rra ^ irptt}($4ime 
ofht yhp IJKOvfft rod icvpfou, o(^c vapiiiKo\oi6ii<rw tdr^, tiartpov tk^ &s f^Vf Il4rp^ 
ts Tpihs rks xP'^o^ Iwouiro ria ^iHwrKaXlas, dW* ohjC Sxrwtp (r^jfro^ur rS»w tcupuucmv 
mtovf^rof X^rywr £oT€ odS^y IjfAaprc MdpKos, c^on Ifyta ypiH^s &s ehrc/uni/ti^rcvo'cy. 
'Ev^s 7^ itroi-fiffoTo vp6¥oiw, rod firfi^p &¥ liKowrc ««^MiXiircir, If ^ctfou^tei r< ^ 
avrois. Tovra fiky olv iar6pirirai r^ TlairUf ircpi rov M^irou. 

'*'The presbyter (John) said: Mark being the interpreter of Peter, wrote 
exactly whatever he remembered ; but he did not write in order the things whidi 
were spoken or done by Christ. For he was neither a hearer nor a follower of 
the Lord, but, as I said, afterwards followed Peter, who made his discourses to suit 
what was required, without the view of giving a connected digest of the disooorses 
of our Lord. Mark therefore committed no mistake when he wrote down ^rcrnn- 
stances as he recollected them. For he was very careful of one things to omit 
nothing of what he heard, and to say nothing fidse in what he related. Thus 
Papias writes of Mark."'— pp. 141, 142. 

A great question has been lately raised with respect to the passage 
in which this authority says, that Mark did ^ not write in order £e 
things that were said and done by Christ.' The question turns, in a 
great d^ee, upon the meaning of the word ra(cc in this 
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Credner assumes that it denotes arrangement generally— every kind of 
sequence or order, whether it be chronological or a concatenation of 
£icts, like that presented by Matthew's Gospel, where they are grouped 
together so as to form a ervyraitg. All arrangementj he thinks, is 
excluded by the phrase oh rafei, whereds in reality the evangelist has 
the same trvvToiie with Matthew and Luke. If, therefore, the phrase 
be referred to Mark's present Gospel, the credit of the other synoptists 
is destroyed. Taking advantage of the alleged inapplicability of the 
phrase to the canonical Grospel of Mark, Schleiermacher, Credner, and 
others, have maintained that a succeeding writer composed the present 
Gospel of St. Mark, taking the imperfect work described by John as 
the basis, and employing both oral and written sources. But this, as 
Dr. Davidson remarks, is a hazardous course in the face of all ancient 
historical testimony, in which there is not the least hint of any other 
writer than Mark, or of a second author of the same name. 

The result of the examination which Dr. Davidson gives to this 
question is, that he inclines to agree with those who consider the 
phrase ov ra^ei unsuitable to the present Gospel of St. Mark. But 
naturally shrinking from the consequence deduced by Schleiermacher^ 
he takes the only other course — ^that of disputing the accuracy of John 
the Presbyter's testimony : — 

* We presume that John the presbyter was not infallible ; and nothing bat a 
virtual assumption of his infallibility could induce us to resort to the expedient 
suggested by Schleiermacher. In the present instance, he appears to have been 
mistaken in his opinion. His power of perception was feeble, else he would 
have seen, that Uie Gospel which he describes as being written ob rci^ct, does not 
differ materially in arrangement from that of Luke. Like Papias, the presbyter 
was apparently destitute of critical ability and good judgment^ else he could not 
have entertained an idea so much at variance with fact* — p. 159. 

This seems to us a most sound conclusion. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous and delusive than the disproportionate weight we are, from 
undue veneration for antiquity, disposed to attach to every word in an 
ancient ecclesiastical writer ; and which we should refuse to concede 
to the words of any late writer, however learned and accurate. And 
yet it would be easy to show that many of these writers wrote with 
a degree of carelessness, and lack of critical deliberation, which no 
scholar of the present time would venture to manifest. 

The relation which the Gospel of Mark bears to Peter, is a somewhat 
difficult question. The internal evidence, as our author shows in 
detail, is fiivourable to the ancient accounts which describe the Gospel 
as being composed under Peter's influence. The question is, whether 
ii was composed during Peter's lifetime, and under his immediate 
direction and dictation, or, after his death, from recollection of his 
statements and discourses. The two most ancient authorities seem to 
contradict each other on this subject; and our author, more suo^ 
deciding against all attempts to reconcile their statements, takes his 
stand upon the authority of Irenaeus, which seems to place the compo- 
sition after Peter's death. We are not so well satisfied of this ; for, as 
the testimony of Clement is clear on the other side, and as that of 
Irenaeus is not clear on this side — the word he employs (c£o^oc) being 
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equivocal — ^that is, applicable to either Peter's depctrtttre or to his de- 
cease, the balance of authority, as between these two, seems rather to 
incline the other way ; and the balance of all useful testimony seems 
very greatly to preponderate for the conclusion that the Gospel was 
written during the lifetime and with the sanction of Peter, if not under 
his immediate superintendence. Supposing even that other evidence 
than that of Clement and Irenaeus has no original value, it is of great 
secondary value as showing that if their testimonies were understood to 
be at all diderent— which is not clear — the testimony of Clement was 
the one generally accepted. 

The last eleven verses of the Gospel have been thought not 
to belong to it, or at least not to have been written by St. Mark. 
On this subject Dr. Davidson brings together the external and internal 
evidence, and concludes that the external arguments in ^vour of the 
paragraph outweigh those on the other side ; but he apprehends the 
internal evidence to bear the other way; the manner, style, and 
phraseology being foreign to Mark. Thus, upon the whole, he inclines 
to tlie opinion that the termination was added by another person, after 
Mark's death. 

We now come to the Gospel of Luke. 

As the author was, as appears from the New Testament, the com- 
panion and favourite, if not the spiritual son of Paul, an opinion arose, 
which has been uniformly handed down, that this Gospel was written 
under the superintending influence of the Apostle ; and is virtually the 
Gospel of St. Paul. On this notion our author is not disposed to ky 
much stress. He says — 

' It mast be candidly admitted, that the tradition in question rests on no good 
^foundation. Luke himself has said nothing in the pre&oe respecting the Pauline 
origin of his Gospel. He speaks simply of the facts and doctrines constitutiDg 
the evangelical history b«tng orally handed down to himself and contemporary 
Christians by eye-witnesses and ministers of the word. As far as this oral 
tradition was employed by him, it could scarcely be attributed specifically to Paul 
as its author. It must have been distributed among other apostles and disciples of 
Christ. The proofs of accordance between Pauline sentiments and certain pecu- 
liarities observable in Luke's writings, are no evidence of the fact that the apostle 
vas the principal author of the Gospel, or that he was in any sense the author of 
it All that can be legitimately inferred from them is, that Luke was Paul's dis- 
ciple — that he had been instructed in the truth by the apostle of the Gentiles. The 
Gospel, however, does not rest on the apostolic basis of Paul, for it cannot be shown 
that he superintended the composition of it, much less that he directed the evangelist 
in writing it or dictated any part Historical criticism repudiates these assomptioDS 
as gratuitous. Hence the tradition we have been considering wants a solid 
fi>undati<m. The New Testament, so far from favouring, is ratiMr adverse to it ; 
while the Pauline sentiments in the Gospel* to which allusion has been made, 
prove, at most, that Luke had been instructed by Paul, perhaps no more than that 
Ais ideas of the evan^lical history coincided with those of the great apostle. 

< On the whole, Lnke's Gospel is not of canonical auUiority l^cause of the spedal 
influence which Paul had upon it. Its credibility and authority must be placed on 
another basis equally secure. That it fully deserves its present position among the 
Gospels is unquestionable ; but it does not deserve it by virtue of any troth in the 
ancient tradition.' — ^pp. 184, 185. 

The linguistic peculiarities of this GU>^>el are stated with much flilness 

and 
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and precision after Credner, who has given great attention to this sub- 
ject. Passing this by, as unsuited for quotation, we give the following 
statement respecting the characteristics of Luke's Gospel. 

' Apart from the language, the Grospel of Lnke has no characteristics which do 
not appear in a greater or less degree of prominence in Matthew and Mark. It 
presents, indeed, diversities from both; but these can scarcely be said to cha- 
racterise it throughout. Its fundamental plan coincides with that of Matthew and 
Mark, more closely appro^mating to the latter. 

' In Luke we find circumstantiality, exactness, and graphic power. His circum- 
stantiality and exactness are seen in the separation of particulars and incidents 
which Matthew has grouped together, and the placing of them in their proper 
relations. That he is also concise in his accounts is manifest; but conciseness 
cannot well be called a prominent feature, as it is in Mark. 

* As examples of his pictorial power we may select vii. 1-10 ; viii. 41-56. But 
Luke's graphic ability is scarcely equal to that of Mark, although it is greatly 
soperior to Matthew's. In recording the discourses and parables of our Lord, his 
aocounts are much briefer than Matthew's. Here his Gospel is far inferior to that 
of the apostle. He was more intent on the narration of facts and events than of 
sermons and parables. In general, his narrative partakes of a loose and uncon- 
nected character. One event is related after another without any definite mark of 

time or exact formula of transition This feature, however, is by no means 

peculiar to Luke, though it is not what might be expected by those who maintain 
that he wrote in strictly chronological succession. The Gospel bears the impress 
of one who had searched and examined. It shows a man of education— a careful, 
critical writer— actuated, doubtless, by a conscientious love of truth, and influenced 
by the^iritofGod. 

' The diction of Luke is substantially the same as that of the other evangelists, 
though it is considerably purer and less Hebraised. The proem is remarkably 
pure, presenting a considerable contrast not only to the first chapter in particular, 
vrhich abounds with Hebraisms, but to the remainder of the Gospel. Hence it may 
be inferred, that the Gospel itself would have been written in more classical 
Greek, had the author been at perfect liberty to follow his own inclination or 
judgment. The freedom and individuality of his style was somewhat limited by 
adherence to oral tradition, or previously written documents, or both together ,• 
although the freedom and individuality of the writer are still marked with sufficient 
distinctness.'— -pp. 188, 189. 

Further on (p. 198) our author concludes that, * on the whole, Luke's 
language approaches more nearly to classical Greek than that of any 
other Evangelist. It is purer and more correct than that of the other 
apostles. The number of turns and modes of expression peculiar 
to himself is great. Awkward and unusiial constructions, such as are 
found in Matthew and Mark, are generally avoided. Hence the cont" 
parative ease and elegance of the diction.' 

Dr. Davidson is of opinion that it is impossible to ascertain the time 
and place at which Luke's Gospel was written, but is disposed to sub- 
scribe to the prevailing notion that it was composed at Rome, during 
the time of Paul's imprisonment ; and that, as it preceded the compo- 
sition of the Acts at the same place, about the commencement of the 
year 63, the writing of the Gospel may with reasonable probability be 
ascribed to the year 61. No difficulty is found in overturning the sin- 
gular opinion of Kaiser, De Wette, and Credner — that it was written 
(ifter the destruction of Jerusalem. 

In the remaining pages devoted to this Gospel, our author very 
elaborately and ably vinScates the first two cliapters from some of the 
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eiceptioDS which have been taken to their contents by several German 
writers, confining himself, however, to those in which chronological 
discrepancies are alleged. The first of these is that noted passage, 
Luke ii. 1, 2, in which the journey of Ja«teph and Mary to Bethlehem 
is ascribed to the necessity that every one should go to his own city by 
reason of the taxing — which taxing, it is stated, * was first made when 
Cyrenius [Quirinus] was governor of Syria/ • It is first assumed that the 
dvoypa^ily or ^ taxing,' in question was a general census commanded by 
Augustus, embracing the whole Roman empire > and it is objected that 
no such census is mentioned by contemporary historians. Dr. Davidson 
concedes — we think unnecessarily — that the oTroypa^^ teas a general 
census ; and he refuses to attach much importance to the argumentum 
e silentio, ^ By a similar mode of rf^asoning,* he urges, ^ it might be 
denied that no geometrical survey of the empire took place in the 
reign of Augustus. Such a survey is unnoticed in all contemporary 
authors ; yet, that it did take place, there can be little doubt.' The 
evidence for this geometrical survey is then produced, and our author 
conceives that it may have been connected with the census mentioned 
by the Evangelist. 

It is further urged that the census to which the evangelist refers 
must have taken place in the reign of Herod, or early in that of Arche- 
laus. But this is extremely improbable, seeing that in countries not 
yet reduced to the form of a Roman province, but governed by reges 
socti, those princes themselves collected the taxes. The same usage 
prevailed in Judea previously to the deposition of Archelaus; and it is 
asked whether it be at all probable that Augustus would think of ex- 
posing Herod to a mark of subjection and dependence so humiliating 
as that of a census of Judea? To this Dr. Davidson replies that the 
reges socii were not generally so independent as has been represented ; 
and that Herod himself was in a state of peculiar dependence upon 
Augustus, and at times laboured under his displeasure. Facts seem to 
indicate that the idea of rendering Judea a Roman province had 
occurred before the death of Herod, with a latent view to which it 
appears to have been included in the general census. But from mo- 
tives of policy the emperor would wish to have the census conducted as 
mildly as possible. 

*■ Hence he contented himself with a simple enrolment of names, reserving the 
actual valuation of property to another time. He neither wished to humble Herod, 
nor to excite the opposition of the people, but calmly to prepare the way for a 
measure which he might have foreseen as expedient or desirable, viz., the reduction 
of Judea to a Roman province. It is probable therefore that he committed the afiair 
to Herod the Great himself, who was well acquainted with the disposition of the 
Jews. He would manage it as mildly as possible, in accordance with the deure of 
Augustus, and after the Jewish method. Thus it would be a Jewish, not a Roman 
census ; and the people would be less liable to rebel.' — ^p. 211. 

Now we come to the great difficulty, which is, that Josephus takes 
no notice of any census under Herod, but he does notice that under 
Quirinus, which, by his account, took place ten years after our Lord^s 
death. This difficulty Dr. Davidson meets by producing the view of 
Le Clerc, Tholuck> Wieseler and others, who urge that Luke himself^ 
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in the passage under notice, expressly distinguishes the census under 
Herod from that of Quirinus. He contends, with them, that the super- 
lative TjOWT-jy stands for the comparative ifporepa, the words fiyejjLovev' 
ovTOQ Kvprjvlov being dependent on it ; and the right translation of the 
sentence therefore being, * this enrolment was made before Quirimes 
became president of Syria/ 

The remaining objection is, that a Roman census after Archelaus' 
banishment could not possibly require the parents of Jesus to travel 
from Nazareth in Galilee to Bethlehem in Judea ; least of all was the 
appearance of females necessary. To this it is answered — 

* The idea of a proper Roman census must be abandoned. The census was 
conducted by Herod in the Jewish form. And the reason of Joseph's journey to 
Bethlehem is given by Luke, ** because he was of the house and lineage of David." 
If, as we think probable, it was a census capitum, and not an actual valuation of 
property at the same time, then the public records had to be consulted in order to 
mcilitate the enrolment. Joseph's genealogical registers would be kept at Bethlehem, 
the city of David, But why, it is asked, should Mary have undertaken the journey 
along with her husband ? In a census of Roman citizens the women were not re- 
quired to appear in person. But the present census was Jewish. The chief reason 
seems to have been her critical position. In the agitation of the period she did not 
wish to be left alone, oii<ra ^yKvos. It was not the enrolment which induced her to 
accompany Joseph, but rather her own situation, as the historian himself indicates. 
She may not have been in a very fit state for travelling ; yet she preferred the in- 
conveniences of it rather than being so long without her natural protector. In the 
meanwhile a higher influence controlled her movements ; for it had been foretold 
that the Messiah should be bom in Bethlehem.'-— p. 214. 

Such is the view our author takes of this difficult question. We 
cannot say that we altogether concur in it, or that the statements and 
arguments produced have weakened in our mind the reasons which long 
ago induced us to think that the explanation formerly given by Beza, 
Grotius, Ussher, and many others, and in recent times adopted by Ideler, 
Munter, Hug, and Hales was the most satisfactory. This hypothesis 
does not seem to us to be adequately stated by our author, and is dis- 
missed by him more slightly than its importance deserves. This view 
assumes that the enrolment was executed at the time Herod had, 
towards the close of his reign, incurred the deep displeasure of 
Augustus ; and was made with a view to its settlement as a Roman pro- 
vince ; that Cyrenius, who was then much employed in high commissions, 
was the person to whom the business was intrusted ; that, the wrath of 
the emperor having been meanwhile appeased, the aflfair at that time pro- 
ceeded no further than the enrolment — the further measure, the taxing 
itself, for which this was a preparation, not taking place till ten years 
after, when the same Cyrenius had become governor of Syria. This final 
settlement of the assessment seems to supply the allusion contained in 
the parenthetical remark of the Evangelist. The explanation is equally 
good if we suppose that, as the other explanation supposes, Cyrenius 
had no hand in the first enrolment, but that it was left entirely to Herod, 
and conducted with a regard to Jewish customs. It has the advantage 
of also dispensing with the somewhat hazardous assumption that * the 
superlative Trp^rri stands for the comparative wpoTepa,' respecting which 
we remain unsatisfied ; for although without doubt the superlative may 
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be used for the comparative, especially in the case of Trpwroc, we very 
much question that the construction can be admitted in the present text. 
Under the view we have indicated, the text, with Hales' parenthetical 
elucidations, would read thus — * It came to pass in those days [that is, 
a few days before our Saviour'^ birth], that there went forth a decree 
from CcBsar Augtistus that all the land [of Judeea, Galilee, Idumsea, 
etc. under Herod's dominion] should be enrolled,* preparatory to a 
census for taxing ; (' the taxing itself wa^ first made when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria ;) and all went to be enrolled^ every one to his own 
city: 

The other chronological difficulty to which Dr. Davidson addresses 
himself is that in Luke iii. 1, where Lysaniasis stated to be tetrarch of 
Abilene ; but it is urged that, according to Josephus, Lysanias ruled 
over Abilene sixty years previously to the date given by the Evan- 
gelist. In answer to this our author works out, with much skill and 
care, the explanation which we owe to the ingenuity of Winer, by which 
it appears in the highest degree probable that the Lysanias of Luke 
was the grandson or son of this other Lysanias, and inherited part of 
his possessions. It is the same view which has been given concisely, 
after Winer, in the Cyclopcedia of Biblical Literature ; but we regret 
that we cannot cite, in the fulness which is here given, the remarkable 
combination of minute critical evidence by which the accuracy of the 
Evangelist is vindicated in a matter wherein it has been so vigorously 
assailed. 

The 43rd and 44th verses of chap. xxii. of Luke's Gospel have 
been regarded by several writers as a spurious interpolation. Dr. 
Davidson thinks that, * judging from critical authority, they cannot be 
called actually genuine, but they probably are so ;' and he conceives it 
likely that they were omitted by some of the orthodox (whence their 
absence in some MSS.), as Epiphanius asserts, from doctrinal prepos- 
sessions ; because the strengthening of Jesus by an angel, and his bloody 
sweat, appeared unsuitable to his divinity. The internal evidence 
against these verses, as stated by Norton, is briefly but satisfactorily 
met. To the prominent objection — * The bloody sweat described is 
such as we have no authority for believing was ever produced by mere 
distress of mind ' — this is the answer : — 

* Was the bloody sweat physiologically impossible ? The tme interpretation of 
the words is donbtM. They may mean either that the sweat itself was bloody 
wholly or in part, or that the perspiration was like drops of blood descending to the 
ground. ^ The latter exposition seems to ns the preferable one. Aeeording to it, 
Jesus's distress of mind is described as most intense. It was such as to force out 
from his body a cc^ious perspiration of a viscous nature, which fell down to the 

Sound in large drops like blood. Even on the other view of the passage, viz., that 
e sweat was sanguineous, the statement could be defended on physiological groonds, 
as Griiner has shown ; but it is unnecessary to cite examples from the region of phy- 
siology, since the text speaks of the drops being lihd bl(x>d, rather than being of it' 
—p. 223. 

We now come to the Grospel of John, our author's treatment of 
which abounds with matter of high interest and importance. But 
our glance over the contents must be more rapid than it iii%fat other- 
wise 
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wise be, from the fact that we have traversed much of the same ground 
in the company of Tholuck in the last Number of this Journal, 

To the discussion of the authenticity of John's Gospel our author 
has devoted unusually large space — ^nearly one-fifth of his book — and he 
has here put forth his utmost strength, and manifested the wealth of 
his resources. Nothing more satisfactory on this subject ever has been, 
or, as far as we can surmise, ever can be produced. After carefully 
exhibiting the external evidence in detail, he applies himself with mudi • 
zeal, and with his usual ability and entire possession of the subject, to- 
meet the objections of Liitzelberger, who has carried out the opposition 
to the historic evidence to a greater length than any preceding writer ; 
and in whose hands external testimony loses all its value in ^vour of 
the canonical authority of John's Gospel. The gist of this writer's 
argument is that the apostle John could not have been living when this 
Gospel was written, and that consequently it was not written by him. 
After demolishing with the ease which the perfect mastery of his in- 
struments insures, the whole of this elaborately built up argument, from 
foundation to coping-stone. Dr. Davidson proceeds with even greater 
&cility to meet the objections which various writers have urged to the 
authmitieity of the Gospel from external sources. Our space does not 
allow us to enter into these matters; and we pass them by, after ten* 
dering to him, on the behalf of all those to whom evangelical truth is 
dear, our earnest thanks for the satisfactory manner iu which he has 
accomplished the task — easy to few but him — of unravelling and ex* 
posing to the light of truth the tangled maze of sophistry and 
error. 

In his examination of the relation which the fourth Gospel bears to 
the first three, our author takes nearly the same view as that developed 
by Tholuck in the Introduction translated in our last Number. We 
therefore abstain from stating the contents ; but it is a portion of the 
work which will be read with interest and satisfaction. 

It has been urged that there is in this Gospel a certain vagueness 
and indistinctness-^with geographical and archaeological mistakes, and 
traditional reminiscences inserted in improper places, from all which 
it has been inferred that the author was a Gentile Christian who lived 
subsequently to the apostolic age. In respect of the geographical and 
archaeological difificulties of the book, our author justly observes that 
they are of no moment :•— 

' The writer of the Gospel evinces an accurate acquaintance with the localities, 
customs, and circumstances of Palestine on all other occasions ; nor has his general 
accuracy in regard to such points been called in question. Amid this prevailing 
correctness, a few passages occur presenting some difficulty ; and they are forthwith 
seized on for the purpose of showing that the Gospel was not written by a native of 
Palestine. In this manner the exception is made to overpower the rule, contrary 
to all sound principles of reasoning. In every ancient historical book difficulties of 
this kind occur. They are not unusual in Greek and Roman writers. They are 
to be expected in our remoteness from the scenes and times spoken of. They arise 
from our imperfect knowledge of the things described. But in the case of procaine 
authors they are not employed to invalidate the authenticity of books. They 
exercise the patience and ingenuity of critics, who endeavour to explain them as 
they are able, without converting them into weapons of destructive criticism. Let 
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tt^e writer of tb^ fourth Gospel be dealt with on the same &ir and eqaitaibie prin- 
ci|ile§ as' Jieathen historians. In that case he will stand honourably before an 
impaptial tribnnal, a native Jew of Palestine, to whom ignorance of his country's 
geography iand customs cannot be ascribed with justice.'— p. 289. 

'to tJ^s we may add the expression of our own belief that taking 
inip accoi^it. the large size of the sacred volume as a whole, there is no 
anqient 'book which presents so few geographical and archseological 
diiiiQulties as the Bible ; and the few that remain are so rapidly giving 
w^y before the vig^our of modern research and cx>mparison, that it is 
not top much to expect that ere this generation has passed away, 
scarcely any difficulties of this kind will remsun. Many even of our 
well informed readers would be astonished were any one to sit down 
and draw up. a list of the difficulties of this description by which the 
old^ cpnjmentators were perplexed, but which are now perfectly clear and 
intelligible to us. 

^t'he writer winds up his long and interesting discussion of the 
Authenticity of John's Gospel by a masterly summary of the considera- 
tions t^e has adduced, converting them into positive circumstances in 
favour of the Gospel's authenticity. He then proceeds to investigate 
the immediate occasion and object of the Gospel. Here he agrees 
with Tholuck and some other recent German writers in distrusting the 
p^Jemical oi3Ject which has been so generally and so long ascribed to 
this Gfospel ; after glancing at all the hypotheses under which a pole- 
mical view has been maintained, they are all pronounced to be impro- 
bable. No clear, indubitable evidence in favour of any of them, or 
of several together, has yet been furnished by their advocates. They 
reduce the scope of the evangelical narrative to a point too insigni- 
ficant. Each one of them is too narrow a bed to stretch the evangelical 
document on it. 

The other principal hypothesis is, that John wrote with the view of 
supplying things wanting in the other three evangelists — to complete 
the evangelical history by furnishing many additional events in the life 
of our Lord, and especially by relating many discourses omitted by the 
synoptists. This is an old opinion ; but, upon the whole, our author 
considers himself justified in pronouncmg it unsupported either by ex- 
ternal tradition or on internal grounds. Some truth lies at the basis 
of it ; but when propounded as a specific object it must be rejected. 
He is satisfied with the account which the evangelist himself gives of 
his object ; ' These things are written that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God ; and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name.' He meant to prove that Jesus is the Messiah, the 
Son of God, and at the same time to convince his readers that &ith in 
the person and doctrine of Jesus is the source of true happiness.' But 
while his design was thus to promote a living faith in Jesus, it is ad- 
mitted that there are perceptible indications of his having done so with 
occasional reference to the state of Christianity in Asia Minor. He 
presents the Messiah in another aspect than that in which he appears 
in the synoptists — an aspect elicited by and adapted to the wants of the 
age. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Davidson has a very instructive section on the Characteristics of 
John's Gospel, in the course of which he indulges the learned reader ■. 
with Credner s valuable synopsis of the chief peculiarities of the style. ; 
But as this subject has been somewhat fully brought before our own 
readers in the translation of Tholuck's Introduction to this GospM, 
given in the last Number, we pass on to the section on the Integrity of 
the Gospel. Here our author elaborately discusses the claims of the 
passages which have been suspected of being supposititious, such as the 
twenty-first chapter; the first eleven verses of the eighth preceded by 
the last verse of the seventh chapter ; and a small portion of the fifth 
chapter. 

In regard to the twenty-fifth chapter, the author differs from those 
who suppose that chapter an appendix added by some other hand. It 
is admitted that the Gospel has a proper, close at the end of the twenty-" 
fourth chapter, and that the twenty-fifth is indeed an appendix ; but 
external evidence shows that it is an appendix written by John himself 
(rfter the Gospel. The real difficulty is confined to the last two verses. 
A careful examination of these verses, and of the evidence upon which 
they rest, leads our author to the conclusion that the authenticity of the 
GospeFs termination, as it stands in our modern copies, cannot be main-> 
tained. ' It is incredible that John, after concluding the Gospel with 
the words, " And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of 
his disciples which are not written in this book," should revive and 
repeat the same thing in the exaggerated statement, " There are also 
many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they should be written 
every one, I suppose that even the world itself could not contain the 
books that should be written." The hyperbolical amplification points to 
another person.' Yet the appendix, as thus curtailed, wants an appro- 
priate termination. * But that termination is not necessarily the whole 
of the 24th verse ; the first half of it is sufficient ; and here we believe 
the writer to have finished his work. " This is the disciple which 
testifieth of these things, and wrote these things," is language charac- 
teristic of John ; whereas the next words, " and we know that his testi- 
mony is true," etc., betray another hand. Hence we divide the 24th 
verse, attaching the first part of it to the preceding paragraph, and 
putting the latter part with the 25th verse, in the rank of an adven- 
titious appendage.' 

The story of the woman taken in adultery is next investigated. 
The conclusions reached are in accordance with the current of modern 
opinion — that the passage is spurious. On reviewing the external 
evidence for and against the paragraph, the latter is believed to pre- 
ponderate, and so furnishes a reason for entertaining suspicions of its 
spurious character. ' The internal evidence strengthens the suspicion 
against the apostolic composition of the piece. Its language and style, 
the difi&culties inherent in the fifth and following verses, the di^ointed 
character of the preceding and succeeding contexts, combine with ex- 
ternal authorities in disproving its authenticity.' Yet although not 
an authentic part of John's Gospel — and the author cannot be con- 
jectured — Dr. Davidson considers that its simplicity and intrinsic 

character 
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character of truthfulness stamp it with credibility, pointing to evan- 
gelical tradition as its source. *• The truth of the account/ he adds^ 
' cannot be reasonably questioned.' 

The verses which, in the account of the miracle at the pool of 
Bethesda (John v. 3, 4), describe the water as being occasionally 
* troubled,' and rendered sanative by an angel^ labours under the sus- 
picion of spuriousness. The numerous variations in the MSS. which 
have the passage are very remarkable and strengthen the suspicion 
against it ; the great majority of critics and commentators expunge 
them ; Tischendorf has even expunged it from the text, but Lachmann 
retains it. Our author hesitates. He admits there is strong suspicion 
against the words before us, being wanting in very old MSS. He will 
not, however, say so decidedly as some that they are supposititious, 
neither will he admit them as authentic. This is well. A true scholar, 
when he cannot make up his mind, should say so, and must not 
allow the credit which flows from the expression of decided critical 
opinion to induce the expression of stronger convictions than are 
entertained. There are signs among the wise by which a scholar of 
the right sort is known, and this is one of them. 

The admirable volume which we have thus brought under the 
reader's notice, and for which every Biblical stud^ait must feel under 
the deepest obligations to the learned author, closes with a consideratioD 
of the Correspondences of the first three Gospels. The mutual coin- 
cidences of the synoptical Gospels cannot fail to strike the most 
superficial observer, though it is impossible to have a just conception 
of them without the actual inspection of a Greek harmony. Not 
only is the general outlines of these Gospels remarkably similar, but 
the very words and phrases are frequently alike. Even rare and sin- 
gular expressions are identical, showing that the agreement could not 
be accidental. But in the midst of this minute verbal coincidence, 
there is so much difference, not only in the materials selected and the 
general treatment to which they are subjected, but in the expressions 
and the mode of transition from topic to topic, that eaxih writer pre- 
serves his own individuality. 

Various hypotheses have been proposed to account for these corre- 
spondences. 

i. That these Gospels were derived from a common written source 
or sources. 

ii. That the earlier Gospels were consulted in the composition of 
the latter. 

iii. That they were derived from oral tradition. 

iv. Some have combined the last two opinions, making a composite 

view out of them. 

After examining these hypotheses, Dr. Davidson sets forth his own 

view of the subject, which he states is prepared after much reflection, 

but to which, from the inevitable difficulties of the subject, he does 

not exact or expect universal consent. It is briefly thus : — 

* We believe, then, that the component portions of the history of Jesus' life on 
earth were often narrated by the apostles. These authorized teachers dwelt on 

them, 
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them, revolYing them as the source of their holiest feelings and highest coD86latioo. 
Their own thoughts turned to them with an interest intense and permaneDt. They 
loved to muse on them. They loved to make them known to any who would 
listen to the communication. They narrated them to doubters and deniers, as well 
as to the sincere inauirer. They were often called upon to s^eak of them in dif- 
ferent situations, to different hearers. Thus the habit of repetition tended to mould 
the teachings in a certain determinate form — the most correct form possible — so 
that they might be accurately related by others who should go forth as evangelists 
and missionaries, agreeably to the type formed by the apostles. In this way we 
account, in part, for the remarkable coincidences of the written Gospels embodying 
oral accounts.* — p. 408. 

Our author proceeds to point out other circumstances which contri- 
buted to produce and perpetuate a stereotype form of the evangelical 
history. The habits of the apostles — the character of their education — 
the poverty of the Alexandrian dialect — the mode of oral interpretation 
to which they had been accustomed as Jews, the age in which they 
lived — conspired to bring the oral narratives into an archetypal form, 
which was subsequently transferred to the written Gospels. In addi- 
tion to these considerations, producing the uniformity in question, the 
author admits the probable existence of written documents before the 
evangelists began to write : — 

'It is highly probable that such memorials, composed by well-meaning men, 
were accessible to the sacred writers, when we look to the preface of Luke^ where 
their existence is affinned ; and although the historian does not say that he used 
them himself, yet he would scarcely have failed to avail himself of them in his 
inquiries. And if they existed in the time of Luke, we may conceive of them as 
prior to Matthew. It is highly probable then, that in addition to the icfipvyfM — the 
oral Gospel first preached by the apostles and their disciples —written Gospels or 
records were consulted by the sacred penmen. And that these memoranda partook 
themselves of uniformity there can be little doubt, because they were derived from 
eye-witnesses. Attentive hearers, struck with what they heard from the imme- 
diate disciples of Jesus, noted down the various particulars with which their minds 
had been affected, which they afterwards arranged themselves, or were assisted by 
others in arranging. Thus the unaccredited Gospels preceding our canonical opeSy 
contributed both to produce and perpetuate a determinate type of the oral traditions 
delivered at first by the persons whom Jesus selected. 

* Yet with all its uniformity, the oral tradition was not wholly fixed. ^ It could 
not possibly have been so in minute particulars, as well as the more important 
portions, except by intentional adaptation. To some extent it was fluctuating. 
The portions considered to be of less moment were less frequently repeated ; and 
remained therefore less assimilated in form. Personal peculiarities alone would 
produce a diversity in the written Gospels, though the evangelists drew from a 
stereotyped oral tradition, unless they were acted on as machines by the Holy 
Spirit so that their very words were always dictated or controlled.' — p. 409, 410. 

This last expression reminds us to notice the pain and discomfort 
which one experiences in reading works of this class, at the little notice 
which is taken of the part of the Holy Spirit in the production of the 
sacred books. In the present work, Dr. Davidson has found no occa- 
sion to declare his opinions as to the inspiration of Scripture. It may 
not, however, be difficult to collect his views from particular expres- 
sions ; and they are, indeed, known from the opportunities he has had 
of announcing them elsewhere. He believes in the inspiration of the 
Gospels — not as to the plenary inspiration, irrespective of the means 
of human knowledge, pf every word and sentiment in these books — but 
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as to the guidance of the writers from all error by a divine influence, 
while they set forth what they knew, in their own language and in 
accordance with theL^ bwfi Tahiti of thought. 

This is a question we have not room here to discuss ; it is too large for 
incidental notice. But what we feel is that absence of all notice of any 
kind of inspiration, which this kind of writing is supposed to exact, in 
order that, we may meet, on equlil terms, those who will not allow m 
to assume the ini(piration of the books ; but who require us to prove 
tjtmt authority and credibility, as of any other ancient books, by the 
eonunon rules of critical evidence. Perhaps this necessity may exist ; — 
we cannot say : but we wish it did not, and that some means oould be 
devised for niaking such researches as profitable 'Spiritually, as they are 
interesting to the intellect. 

We now quit this volume with great reluctance. We have forborne 
even to notice many topics of great interest, which are discussed in its 
pages. But this is of the less consequence, as the work which contains 
it is sure to take a place in the nearest shelf of every collection of 
solid Biblical books. We take credit for no particular foresight in 
predicting that the work which this volume so auspiciously com- 
mences, is destined to be regarded as the one upon the Introdoctimi 
U> the New Testament from which the Biblical scholarship Of this 
country and generation will hereafter derive most credit; and no^per- 
fipn can open the pages of the present volume, without behig even 
by the first glance assured that he has before him a work destined, 
fajayond most others^ to exercise a powerful influence in raising ihe 
standard of Biblieal attainment^ and in advancing the cause of Biblicd 
IjilfTature in this land. Our consciousness of the want of such a work 
i^ so strong and active, that we feel urged by the sympathies of a 
coopmoon object, to . pray very earnestly that the accomfdished author 
mpy be spared to complete a task requiring peculiar attainments, which 
few ,t>e6ides himself have had the opportunity or inclination to rsalfze. 
Meanwhile, we rest thankful for the important and deeply interesting 
poilion which is here given to us. 
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In deference to the judgment of several friends and correspondents, ilf 
is intended in future to enlarge the Review department of the Journal^-^ 
confining it, however, to books bearing on the classes of subjects td 
which tins publication is devoted. It is hoped that,' ere long, no v^oi^li^ 
in Sacred Literature will fail to obtain in this publication th<e degree df 
notice which its merits may demand. The select List of Books at th6 
end of each Number will sufficiently indicate to publishers (hd kind of 
works which are likely to be noticed in our pages. ' '' 

In answer to many anxious inquiries, we have to state that the apf/eal 
to the Biblical public for support which the last Number of this Journal' 
contained, has called forth many public and private expressions - of 
interest in its existence and success. The direct effect upon the circu^' 
lation of the publication cannot as yet be clearly seen ; but it is eerialn'ly^ 
not yet found to be such as to relieve us from the necessity of renewing'! 
that S4>peal, and of calling upon all the friends of the undertaking W 
exert themselves manfully in its behalf. We render very earnest' 
thanks to those who have already laboured in this cause, and who have^ 
encouraged us by the expression of their sympathy and the assurance 6f 
their support. It is a great comfort to us to find that no one seems to 
entertain any doubt that the Journal will iind adequate support, ff we^ 
are enabled to keep it long enough before the public view. Thus 
encouraged, and feeling much of the confidence and faith which the 
consciousness of a great task and an important duty ought always to 
inspire, we trust not to be daunted or to give w^ay to weakening dis^- 
trusts; but we must anxiously impress it upon every one who feels 
interest in this matter, to exert himself in that particular way in which 
lie sees that he can render the most service to the undertaking. 

At the suggestion of some friends, we reprint here a letter with' 
respect to the Journal, from the pen of the Rev. E. Kennedy, of Leith, 
which appeared in the number for July 20, of the Glasgow Christian 
News. Its insertion will spare us the unpleasantness of recapitulating 
the main points of the previous statement ; and the example of generous 
zeal which it offers may furnish an encouragement and stimulus to 
others. The objections we have felt to the insertion of private letters 
which have reached us, do not apply to a letter like this, which has 
been already published ; but the too partial estimate which is taken of 
our humble services in Biblical Literature may render it needful to 
explain that the writer was wholly unknown to the Editor, even by 
name, until the paper containing this letter was forwarded to him. 

The ' Journal of Sacred Literature.' 
To the Editor of the Christian News, 

* Beloved Brother,— Would you allow me, through your columns, to call the 
attention of such of your readers as may feel an interest in it, to the above-named 
periodical? As many of them, doubtless, are aware, this is a quarterly Journal, of 

about 
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about two hundred pages, edited by that most distinguished Biblical scholar, Dr. 
Kitto, author of the " Pictorial Bible," &c., and Editor of the *' Cyclopsedia of Biblical 
Literature." Dr. Kitto is a man -who has kept himself almost entirely aloof from 
all party or sectarian strife, devoted himself to the elucidation of Biblical questions 
of universal interest among Christians, and has gained the esteem and the con- 
fidence of the intelligent; £e worthy, and the learned amongst all denominations. 
It was with no small degree of pleasure that we first observed the announcement of 
this '' Journal,*' under the editorial care of such a man. It was to be open to con- 
tributions of able articles from able men in different sections of the Chrisnan diurch. 
We anxiously waited for the appearance of the first number in the beginning of 
this year -> we pored eagerly over its pages — and our expectations were more Siau 
realized. The second number, for the interest and the ability of its articles, if 
possible, surpassed the first. All this while it never occurred to us but that tiiis 
quarterly would be numerously subscribed for — liberally supported. On the ap- 
pearance of the third numbeiTm the beginning of this month, by a letter from the 
Editor, we discovered we were greatly mistaken. Its present circulation is not 
such as to defray the first commercial expenses ; and the number of subscribers 
must at least be doubled to secure its continuance ; besides all which, it is to be 
borne in mind that the periodical is not a bookseller's concern, but is carried on 
entirely at the excellent Editor's own risk : and, if not properly supported, is likely 
to involve him in a heavy pecuniary loss. Should this Journal not succeed, Dr. 
Kitto will be the only pecuniary loser ; but not the only loser, — it will be a heavy 
loss to the ministry — to the most intelligent members of churches — and to the 
church at large, buch a repository of valuable productions has been long felt as 
a great desideratum in this country, and, it is hoped, needs only to be known in 
order to be countenanced by those who can appreciate it. 

* There are a few of the articles that require a knowledge of the Hebrew and 
the Greek in order to their full appreciation ; but the vast majority of the contri- 
butions are such as are fhiught wim great interest to every one that wish^ to under- 
stand the mind of the Spirit as developed in the Scriptures. I need only specify 
a few of the articles in the dififerent numbers to show this. No. I. The Philosophy 
of Anthropomorphism (t. e. ascribing eyes, hands, jealousy, anger, &c., to God) ; 
Introduction to Ezekiel ; Free Inquiry in Theology the Basis of Truth and Libe- 
rality; Dissertation on the Resurrection of the Saints who arose with Christ; 
German Rationalism in its Early Indications ; Moslem Traditionary Customs Illus- 
trative of the Mosaical Distinction of Meats; Hebrew Poetir, and Hebrew Cri- 
ticism ; and Physical Death as Connected with the Fall. — No. II. Life of Chry- 
sostom; Milton's Paradise Lost Considered with reference^ to its Theological 
Sentiments and Moral Influence ; German Rationalism in its Recent Develop- 
ments; the Law and the Gospel, &c. — No. III. Tholuck's Introduction to the 
Gospel of John ; Relation of Scripture to Human Inquiry ; The Youth of David 
Illustrated* from the Psalms; Recollections of the East; tiie Christian Sabbath, 
&c. These articles are by some of the most eminent theologians and scholars of 
the age ; and will be as valuable some twenty or a hundred years after this, as at 
present. In addition to all this, there is in every number an outline of what is 
doing in this country, and in other countries, in the exposition of Scripture ; and 
for the promotion of sound principles of interpretation. 

* Every minister's library will be incomplete without this, and intelligent 
Christians would do well to supply themselves with it ; for, in the. course of a few 
years, we doubt not but it will become invaluable not only from the light which its 
leading articles will throw upon many portions of Scripture, and questions in 
philosophy and divinity, but also from its containing a history of the progress of 
theological and Biblical science during the age in which we live. 

' Glad, indeed, would I be if any of your readers should be induced, by these 
recommendatory remarks, to subscribe fur this most valuable Journal. — ^I remain, 
beloved brother, yours very truly, 

* Ebenezer Kennedy. 
• 12, Albany Street, Leith, tth July, 1S48.* 

In reply to our acknowledgments for the kind interest this letter ex- 
presses, Mr. Kennedy writes — ^ As stated in my letter to the editor of 

the 
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the Christian News, I took for granted the fact that your Journal was 
numerously subscribed for from the first. In consequence of my 
labouring under this idea, I did not subscribe for it myself 9X its com- 
mencement, because a friend of mine was taking it, whose Number I 
got, and was at liberty to make what use of it I pleased. But when 
the third Number came to hand^ and when I saw your emergency, I 
instantly returned my friend's Numbers, and got the work mysi^f from 
the commencement. Knowing that many of the readers of the 
CkrisHan News are able to appreciate the meriu of your Journal, it 
occurred to me that it might be well to write to the Editor the letter 
which you have seen. In addition to that, I got the printer to throw 
off fifty slips, and sent thirty of them^ by post, to different individuals 
throughout the country ; and I have received notes from the following 
[here follow ten names], cordially consenting to subscribe for it from 
the first.' 

It having been represented by subscribers in remote places thai they 
experience difficulty and delay in obtaining their Numbers of the 
Jbumaly the publisher desires us to state that the four Numbers now 
published unll be sent to any "plsicey post free, on the receipt of a moneys 
order for one pound; and that the Uke payment will ensure its regular 
transmission by post during the four quarters of the next year. 



The Rev. Edward Wilton, of Broseley, Salop, writes to us with re- 
ference to the article on * The Youth of David * in the last Number of 
this Journal. We are obliged to him for the correction of our inad- 
vertence as to Abishai ; and with respect to the remarks upon our 
conclusion respecting Jesse's condition in life, we wish, before stating 
our own views more at large, to obtain from some of our readers or 
contributors a paper upon the Hebrew law of inheritance and its prac- 
tical operation. We cannot say that we ever saw this subject satis- 
factorily handled, and shall gladly insert a good article thereon. In 
regard to Jesse, it must not be forgotten that more generations than 
are recorded appear to have intervened between him and his ancestor 
Boaz ; and we did not, as Mr. Wilton apprehends, urge that Jesse had 
" no landed possessions," but that they were not necessarily consider- 
able on account of his descent from the wealthy Boaz. We believe he 
had some land, and know he had some sheep. The following is the 
substance of Mr. Wilton's letter : — 

* I venture to point out a slight inaccuracy into which you have 
fallen, in your interesting and suggestive paper on the " Youth of 
David illustrated from the Psalms." I am happy, however, to add 
that your argument is strengthened rather than weakened by the alter- 
ation which will be necessary. I allude to that part of the paper 
(p. 65) in which you speak of Joab, Abishai, and Amasa, as the sons 
of Zeruiah, David's sister, whereas Asahel was the name of Zeruiah's 
third son, and Amasa was the son of David's other sister, Abigail, 
This is at once apparent from 1 Chron. ii. 16, 17. Still your argu- 
ment, drawn from the remarkable fact that none of David's brothers 
appear to have been employed by him when he came to the throne, 

holds 
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holcb good ; and tlie only difference will be, that David found refuge 
from the cold indifference of his parents and brothers in the sympathy 
and affection of both his sisters. 

* May I be allowed to observe that though ^^ none of the six (or seven, 
1 Sam. xvL 10 ; xvii. 12) brothers of David are mentioned in his sub- 
sequent histoiy, when he became king, and had the means of advancing 
them to honourable stations," yet a son of one of them is represented 
in 2 Sam. xiii. 3, ^, as holding a situation at court of no little im- 
portance. This circumstance may, however, be referred to the natural 
benevolence of David's character, which would lead him, while for- 
bearing to employ or honour those who in his youth and obscurity had 
treated him with uokindness and contempt, to extend his fostering 
patronage to their unoffending children. 

' Will you pardon me if I venture to call in question the conclusion 
at which you arrive from the absence of any direct allusion in Scripture 
to Jesse's landed property ? Does it necessarily follow from the cir- 
cumstance that he appears before us only as the possessor of a ^^ few 
sheep " (an expression occurring but once, and then employed con- 
temptuously by £liab, whose pride and jealousy would naturally 
prompt him to underrcUe the importance of David's charge), thiU 
Jesse was therefore a poor man, or that he had no landed possessions?. 
If so, then the question arises, how were his other sons employed ? 
What so natural as to suppose that the iiock which David tended was 
but an inconsiderable part of Jesse's property, and that the oulUvation 
of his lands, inherited from Boaz (for there appears no evidence that 
he was not the sole heritor of his wealth), would devolve upon the elder 
sons ? In the absence of more direct proof, may we not allege the re- 
markable words in 1 Sam. xvii. 12, ^'and the man went among men for 
an old man in the days of Saul," and the manner in which he is men- 
tioned (1 Sam. xvi. 4, 5) in close connection with the elders of Beth- 
lehem, as no slight indications that Jesse was a man of wealth and 
estimation ?' 



NOTICES OF BOOKS. 



Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter, 
By John Brown, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology to the 
United Presbyterian Church. Edinburgh, Oliphant and Scms, 
1848. 3 vols. 8vo. 

The author of these Discourses is well known as an able and learned 
expounder of Scripture. He was ordained to the ofHce of the holy 
ministry in 1806, and afler the lengthened period of more than forty 
years, he yet enjoys great popularity as a preacher. He has been 
especially celebrated for his expository lectures on several of the 
Apostolical Epistles ; and many occupants of the pulpit of different 
denominations in Scotland availed themselves, when students, of the 
opportunity of hearing a number of these lectures, and have since, 
honourably to both parties, gratefully acknowledged their obligations 

10 
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to their distinguished author. It will be no small gratification' to sdcfi^ 
to reoe^fe the above volumes. 

It is now upwards of thirty years since Dr. Brown appeared befbr^ 
the Christian public as an author. To these volumes is appended a list 
of his works, amounting to thirty-seven ill number \ but two of thenif 
are selections, three introductory essays, and several dthei^ are srhklf.^ 
The present is by Ikr the most important work he has yet published'^ 
and its appearance will add intensity to the oft-expressed desire i^' 
obtain his lectures on other Epistles. • . : »«| 

Dr. Brown occupies a prominent place in the denominatiori tb whictf 
he belongs. As one of the theological professors his influence is ; incal- 
culable. With the highest admiration of his attainments as ain fnteP-' 
preter of the sacred oracles, his students unconsciously imbibe the spirits 
of calm and earnest investigation of the precise meaning of the Inspired 
writen* which he so remarkably exemplifies. By the erection of .the! 
chair of Exegetical Theology in 1&34, to which he Was appointed, arf 
improvement was made in the constitution of the Theological Semihaiy' 
which has proved of the utmost importance to the church. Without 
detriment to systematic theology, which had hitherto received chief 
prominence in the academic lectures, and which was now in the able* 
hands of the late Dr. Balmer, there was a considerable modification o^ 
the course of study. The critical examination of the inspired originali 
of both Testaments was raised to merited prominence. In his Hints 
to Students, published in 1841, Dr. Brown enumerates certain workk^ 
on Biblical criticism and hermeneutics as indispensable * implements of 
study' ill the seminary. A good text, lexicon, grammar, and cori*^ 
cordance for both Testaments, and a copy of the Septuagint with it** 
concordance, must be the groundwork, and be ever beside the student,' 
if he would satisfactorily conduct an examination of any passage of 
Scripture. With suitable exegetical aids, and the admirable applica- 
tion of hermeneutical principles in the lectures of Dr. Brown, the 
young men under his tuition would merit the severest censure if they" 
did not acquire such a taste for ex^esis as would be of the utmost 
importance to them in their public ministrations. 

Beyond the pulpitand the academic chair. Dr. Btdwn is little known ; 
but after the present evidence of his distinguished ability as a commen- 
tator, the Christian public will be unwilling that he should withhold 
those other contributions which he is so well able to supply. The 
work before us is substantially a Commentary, though in the fornd of 
Expository Discourses. Each subject in the Epistle is considered in a . 
separate discourse ; and each clause in the paragraph which contain^, 
this subject, is carefully examined and lucidly explained. The writer 
invariably inquires what was the Apostle's object in making the various 
statements contained in the Epistle, and shows how his statements were 
fitted to gain this object; The doctrines more formally stated or more' 
casually adverted to by the Apostle, are fully elucidated by the lecturer, 
and the thoroughly practical character of the Epistle has its counter- 
part in the discourses. We have been particularly pleased with the 
remarkable felicity with which some of the paragraphs are divided for. 

TOL. n. — ^NO. IV. 2 c discussion. 
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diflcustfion. Hi« divisiou itometimes throws more light on a paragraph 
than a whole page of commentary with some writers. In two or three 
instances it is a single verse Uiat forms the subject of discourse, and 
then the discussion assumes the form of a sermon^ with a stricter 
adherence to the text than we generally find in sennona, and retaining 
strictly the character of an exposition. The most usual division is two* 
fold — the duty enjoined, and motives to enforce it. The fourth Discourse 
(ch. i. 10-12) has an instance of very successful divisioo— * The Final 
happiness of Christians the subject of — 1. Old Testament Prediction; 
2. New Testament lievelation ; and 3. Angelic Study.' Sometimes 
the analysis of a paragraph is so masterly as strongly to excite the 
reader's interest in regard to the succeeding discussion, and to produce 
the conviction tliat none but the hand that sketched can adequately fill 
up the outline. Dr. Brown's view of several clauses is materially 4fif- 
ierent from the common one. For instance, the clause — * Tbe Solfer- 
ings of Christ' (ch. i. 11), is interpreted as ^The SniiaringB of 
Christians ;' ' Suffering in Reference to Christ ' (voL L p. 77) ; ^ To 
you that believe, he is precious ' (ch. ii. 7), is rendered * To you who 
believe, there is honour ' (vol. i. p. 247) ; ^ Who bare our sins on the 
tree * (ch. ii. 24) is rendered * To the tree ' (toI. ii. p. 97) ; * The eod 
of all things' (ch. iv. 7) b understood to denote ' The entire and final 
end of the Jewish economy in the destruction of the temple and eity of 
Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the holy people' (vol. iii. p. 14). But 
the dl<(cussion which displays most originality and power is that regard- 
ing < The spirits in prison ' (ch. iii. 19). It appears to ua a very satis- 
fiictory elucidation of a very difficult passage. The author published 
bis view in a long article in the Bihliotheea Sacray for November, 
1847, and it is probably known to many of our readers. The following 
extracts will serve to indicate his opinion : — 

' If oar general scheme of interpretation is well foanded, there can be no doabt 
as to who those *' spirits in prison are." They are not homan spirits confined 
in bodies like so many prisons, as a panishment for sin in some previoiis stste ci 
being ; that is a heathenish doctFine, to which Scripture, rightiy inteipreted, givss 
no sanction : but sinful men righteously oondenaiked, the slaves and eapdves of 
Satan, shackled with the fetters of sin. These are the captives to whom Messiah, 
** anointed by the Spirit of tbe Lord," that is, just in other words, " quickened 
in the Spirit," was to proclaim liberty, the bound ones to whom he was to announce 
Uie opening of the prison. This is no uncommon mode ^ representiog the woik 
of the Messiah. Thus saith the Lord God, " He that spread fiorth the enrtlu sod 
that which cometh out of it ; he that giveth breath unto the people upon it, and 
spirit to them that walk therein : I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
imd will hold thy hand, and will keep thee, and will give thee for a covenant of 
the people, for a light to the Gentiles : to open the blind eyes ; to bring oat the 
prisoners from the prison, and them that sit in darkness out cif the {nrison-^umse." ' 
— ii. 352. 

* But then it seems as if the spirits in prison, to whom our Lord, quickened in spirit, 
is represented as coming and preaching, were the unbelieving generation who lived 
before the flood, " the spirits m prison, who aforetime were disobedient ; when once 
the long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah." This stumbling-block may 
easily be removed. *' Spirits in prison " is a phrase characteristio of men in all 
sges. We see nothing perplexing in the statement, <' God sent the Gospel to the 
mtons, who, in the days of Csesar, were painted savages :" the persons to whom 
Gkid ssnt the Gospel were not the same iadiridoals who were painted savages in 
[^ tbe 
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the days <]f CseMtf ; )»ai they b^lcttg^ t6 the sftme rac^. Neither ^dtild we find 
anything pefplexin^ iji th^ statement* Jesiur .Christ came and preached tD 
spiritnally captive men,"who were hard to be cduvinced in former times, especially 
in the days of Noah.' — ii. 354. 

Where all is sly excellent^ specification is difficult ; but we have beeA 
particulfitrl^ delighted with Discourses 11th and l6th— the former 
being on Christiahs, * As Free^ yet is the Servants of God ;• and the 
latter ofn * The Sufferings of Christ an encouragement to Christlaii6 
saffeting for bis cause.' Tl^ 21st Discourse, on < The £cclesiasticfid 
Duties of Christians/ is also of great value. Not the least interesting/, 
in a practical point of view, are the discourses oh ^ The Relative Duties 
of Husbands and Wivesy Masters and Servants.' 

Six sermons are given in the third volume j as the portion of the' cofli- 
mentary for that volume was short of the requisite number of pages. Th6 
first two are on the same tex£, and were preached on sacramental occa- 
sions — the subject of the former being ' The Origin arid Signification of 
the apjtellatioin Son of Man, as applied to Christ ;' and the latter coft- 
tdining a most interesting and instructive narrative of the trial and 
crucifixion of Christ. The remaining four are als6 on one tkat (Jade 
SGj 2fl ), and are strictly exegetical, being a darefully colndticted ex- 
position of each cf£ the four clauses of the text, each claose having^ 
a separate siermbni devoted to its consideration. The lecture, which 
concludes this vohime, was delivered at the Opening of the session of 
the Theological Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church, Aug. 8, 
1847^ It is strictly expository, being on John v. 87-50. It is worthy 
of the professor and the occasion, though not quite so appropriate ik 
that delivered and published by him in 1841* 

Prefixed to the comrmentary is a new tri^nslation of the' epistle, with 
some useful notes vindicating the author^s departure, in some instances, 
ffoiif ^le eommoh version. 

Oirr estimate of the valu<e of this work is very high, li is com- 
m^maty in the highest sense of that term. By commentary we meart 
the exhibition of the precise' meaning which the sacred writer, in any 
ftassage^ intended to cohvey; It is not the ufterance of thoughts' or 
reflections suggested by the passage, nor does it consist merely of 
erfti<$al, philologicaly and grammatical remarks on the words- and 
phizes. Like the public instrectors in the time of Esra^ the com- 
tnentator must give ^ the sense and cause to understand the reading.' 
The conviction is' becoming general among well-informed Clvrrstians^ 
t6at tio man is competent to write a commentary on the whole Bible. 
The mnltiplieation of solid comtnentaries on disiiinct books of Scrips 
tnre is a» demand of the times. The volumes before us belong to the 
precise kind of works that are most needed. 

Since the days of Campbell and Maekni^,^ no good specimen of 
eotnfittentary (if^ indeed, their brief tiotes deserve the name) has been 
pi*oduced in Scotland. There have beien excellent lectures by distih- 
guished writers on detached portions of the inspired record, but their 
authors never meant liiem to be viewed as conmientarie^. The present 
work appears to nb the very best specinen of Si^otch oommeiiteury that 

2 c 2 has 
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has ever beeo produced. The doctrinal and the practical, the critical 
and tlie popalio', are admirablj combined. In philological and philo- 
sophic power the author is not inferior to Olshausen, Tholuck, Heng- 
stenberg, or Stuart*; and he b &r superior to any of them in the 
fulness of his doctrinal and practical discussions. It is an important 
characteristic of all his expo»tions — and we have heard that it is so 
of his pulpit discourses generally — that he takes frequent occasion, 
finom the topic in hand, to give a brief^ but striking and satis&ctory, 
statement of the scheme of salvation, the saving truth, without the 
knowledge and belief of which no sinner can enter heaven. 

The most remarkable characteristic of these volumes is cUar- 
ness. The author's meaning cannot be mistak^i, and one seldom 
fidls to have a fiill conviction that he has given the true sense of the 
record. 

Hb remarkable tact in the use of parallel passages is also a promi- 
nent feature of this work. He is ^ mighty in the Scriptures.' Some 
of the texts quoted for illustration are so admirably explained that an 
index of them becomes of great service, and this has been considerately 
sopplied by the author. 

Historical allusions to the Old Testament are amply illustrated, but 
geographical and archseolc^ical allusions are entirely overlooked. 
This is not a serious defect in an exposition of the first Epistle of Peter; 
but there is room for such remarks in one or two places. For instance, 
instead of giving an account of the countries mentioned in ver. 1 
of the epistle, or even intimating that they belonged to Asia Minor, 
he only remarks in a note, — ' For a particular account of the countries 
here referred to, vide Steiger, Exp. of the First Epistle of Peter,'— a 
commentary that hundreds of his readers may have never seen. When 
remarking on * the chief shepherd ' (ch. v. 4), nothing is said of the 
immense flocks of the nomadic tribes, to whom this office was peculiar, 
and which office explains the apostle's allusion. Perhaps the author 
agrees with Professor Davidson's view of works on Biblical antiquities 
— that ' the amount of positive information directly bearing on exegesis 
which can be collected from them is exceedingly small ' — an opinion in 
which we cannot coincide. 

The form of pulpit discourses, which this commentary has assumed, 
causes some repetition of former statements in entering on a new sub- 
ject, but this serves admirably to bring out the connection between the 
paragraphs. There is also some repetition in the body of the discourses, 
which would not be observed by the hearers from the distant intervals 
at which they were delivered (some of them nearly twenty years ago), 
and to have remedied this in the publication would have caused con- 
siderable remodelliijg. The discourses seem to have been printed 
verbatim as they were delivered or read from the pulpit, and the 19th 
being given on the afternoon of a communion sabbath, contains an 
allusion to the preceding service, though this has no necessary con- 
nection with the discourse. 

When viewed simply as lectures there is a fulness and finish in these 
discourses which is seldom equalled. Some object to division in lec- 
turing, 
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taring, but they can hardly fail to admit its utility as exemplified in 
these lectures. It is not the fact of division, but the badness of it, 
that should be objected to. There is here a strict adherence to the 
historico-grammatical interpretation so rare in sermons and lectures ; 
and the extensive circulation of these volumes among Christian minis- 
ters of all denominations would tend to bring about an entire change 
for the better in the style of lecturing. 

But it may be objected that the lecture-form will destroy the utility 
of this work as a commentary, which we use as a book of reference. 
This objection is entirely obviated by a table prefixed to each volume, 
in which every clause of the epistle, explained in the volume, is 
put down in the order of our version, with the page annexed on 
which it is explained ; so that though the two clauses of a verse may 
be separated in the commentary by twelve or twenty pages, we can at 
once find from this table on what page to seek for the exposition of 
each. This is an admirable device. The index of principal matters 
indicates the page on which every topic is discussed, and the index of 
texts shows that we have here a commentary on many other passages 
besides those in the First Epistle of Peter. 

We have noticed a few unimportant errata, besides those indicated 
by the author for correction. We specify only two which occur in 
places where they were not to be expected. On the title-page of each 
volume we have AAEA^OYS for AAEA^OYS ; and, in the notifica- 
tion of errata in vol. iii., a false correction is proposed for a sentence 
on p. 129, which is much involved but grammatically accurate. 

Dr. Brown is grandson of the late Rev. John Brown, of Haddington, 
Professor of ^Divinity under the Associate Synod, and has acquired 
greater eminence than either that distinguished individual or any of 
his other descendants. The Rev. John Brown Patterson, of Falkirk, 
another grandson of the venerable divine of Haddington, inserted in 
the margin of the self-interpreting Bible numerous notes of considerable 
value (extending from Genesis to Jeremiah), which indicate what 
might have been expected ^ from him in the way of commentary, had 
the Sovereign Ruler been pleased to spare him to conduct those studies 
and labours in the midst of which he was cut down in the prime of 
life. 

The production of such a work as that before us and the demand for it 
are favourable indications of the state of Biblical interpretation among 
us. Our religious instructors are no longer satisfied with a single com- 
mentary on the entire Scriptures. The annotations of the Crifici Sacri 
are very valuable, but the demands of modern criticism will not be 
satisfied with these. The Scholia of the younger Rosenmiiller, on the 
greater part of the Old Testament, supplies abundant materials for 
aiding our investigation of the most difficult passages. Bush, on the 
first three books of the Pentateuch ; Umbreit and Barnes, on Job ; 
Hengsten berg and De Wette, on the Psalms; Gesenius, Henderson, and 
Alexander, on Isaiah ; Havernick, on Ezekiel and Daniel ; and Hen- 
derson, on the minor Prophets, are now being introduced into clergy^ 
men's libraries, and their influence must be considerable in giving a 

healthier 
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healthier tone to Biblical interpretation. Good commeotaries on th« 
separate books of the New Testament are numerous. Of Olshansen'i 
very valuable commentary, a portion (embracing the Gospels) has beea 
translated in Clark's Foreign Theological Library, and this translation 
will help to make the author better known amopg us. Of the Editio 
Koppiana the two volumes prepared by Koppe are by fkr the best 
The most complete commentary on any book of the New Testament 
is perhaps tliat of Lampe^ on John. Very impoftant recent contribu- 
tions to the interpretation of separate books have beei^ made by Kuinocl, 
Tittmann, Tholuck, De Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Billrothi Harless, Stoir, 
B&hr, Lucke, Steiger, and Ewald. 

The limited field of investigation chosen by these writers has enabled 
them to grapple successfully with many difficulties that were either 
entirely overlooked, or only hastily glanced at, by the commentator 
on the whole Bible; and this circumstaqce greatly enhances tl^eir 
value to the student of Holy Writ. F. M. 

The Number and Names of the Apocalyptic Beasts : with an Expla- 
nation and Application. In Two Parts. Part I. The Number 
and Names. By David Tiiom, Ph. D. A.M. Heidelberg, 
Minister of Bold Street Chapel, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xxxix. 398. 
Lewis, London, 1848. 

The passage of Holy Writ, towards the elupidatioo of vhick 
the present work has been written, constitutes, in iqany respeets, thf 
most remarkable in the whole compass of th^ sacred volume. ^ Jffere 
is wisdom. Let him that hath understanditig cm^nt ibe nmmker of the 
beast : for it is the number of a man ; an^ his number is six hundred 
three score and six* (Rev. xiii. 18). That the infinite Jehovah should 
propose a problem to mankind in such terms as these, is very myster 
rious. Had it not constituted the purpose of the Almighty that this 
enigma should be explained by men, it is quite inconceivs^ble that He 
should have furnished us with so many data for its solution, and hav^ 
invited us to attempt this. On the other hand, the utter failure, as 
we consider, of every attempt hitherto niade to interpret t^i^e myster 
rious number, clearly proves that it was not the will of God ths^t it 
should be known, until, at least, nearly two thoiu^and years should 
have elapsed. The only explanation of which these facts will admit, 
appears to us to be, that from the nature of a prophecy such as that 
of the two wild beasts, it was absolutely necessary to withhold the 
knowledge of their i^ames; but that ultimately the cause of truth 
would require the powerful assistance which the discovery of the long- 
hidden mystery would most opportunely afford. * A man can receive 
nothing except it be given him from above ;' and when the proper time 
is come, the darkness which now envelopes this subject will pass away, 
and some second Daniel raised up by that great Beii^, whose it is to 
reveal secrets, will ' read the u^riting, and make known th§ interpre- 
tation.^ 

The work now before us foi:;ms the \atest attemp.t to ctiscover the 

number 
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number of the Apocalyptic monster. Although a goodly octavo 
volume of four hundred pages, it is chiefly occupied in examining the 
thousand and one solutions of the difficulty which have already been 
given to the world since the time of the apostle ; many of which are 
ridiculous in the extreme. This was the more unnecessary, as a very 
complete list of these conjectures had already been furnished in other 
works, particularly in the valuable and ingenious work of Mr. Clarke, 
entitled A Dissertation on the Dragon^ the Beast^ and False Pro- 
phet of the Apocalypse ; in which the number ^Q is satisfactorily 
explainecU By J. E. Clarke. Lond., 1814. 

The discovery of the mysterious number which it was * the object 
of this work to proclaim,' is most strangely kept back by the author until 
the very close of the volume. In the preface, Dr. Thom says, ' The 
spring of 1 837 was the sera of my discovery of the name of the second beast. 
On Monday, the 12th day of December, 1846, I unexpectedly stumbled 
on the knowledge of the first-mentioned of the two symbolic monsters. 
Somewhat extraordinary were the circumstances connected with the 
former event. To a few private friends they have long been familiar ; 
but in so far as the public is concerned, they are suppressed.' In the 
Introduction the author again refers to his discovery, in the following 
language : — ' The solution given at the end of this volume shuns no 
investigation. So far from deprecating, it courts inquiry .... It chal- 
lenges acceptance. Instead of coming in the attitude of a probable 
conjecture — instead of supplicating on bended knees, and in the guise 
of an humble suitor, that the shafts of criticism may be spared, it sets 
all opposition, from whatever quarter, at defiance. It is true, and it 
claims to be acquiesced in as what it is' (p. 56). 

Accordingly, at the very close of the volume, we are, at length, 
favoured with the following meagre statement of the author's discovery, 
which we shall give in his own words : — 

* The tbub solutions. 
Withoat any oommentary, exposition or justification of what I am about to submit 
— every thing of that sort being reserved by me, if spared, for the second part of 
this work .... I proceed to the statement of the solutions themselves. 

* The first Beast. 

* And I stood upon the sand qf the sea^ and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having 
■ seven heads and ten horns,* &c. Rev, xiii. 1. 

* By sea we understand : — 

< 1. Peoples, and nailtitudes, and nations, and tongues. Rev. xvii. 15. That is more 
limitedly, the Gentile world, as distinguished from the Jewish nation ; and in a 
more enlarged sense, human beings in general. 

*2. Themtemal. 

* 3. The principle of the indefinite e9 the creaturehf internal, as distinguished, on 
the one band, from ihe finite, or definite, that is the creaturely external^ and on the 
other, from the it^nit^ of the divinely internal. 

* The connection subsistiu};^ among these three definitions of the sea, or abyss 
(for sea and abyss have the same meaning in Apocalyptic language), will fall to b« 
afterwards pointed out. 

' Bearing in mmd what I have said, we discover the first beast in 

* 'H ♦PHN, The Mind. 
That is, not the mind of man with reference to any of its faonltaes separately 
considered, or viewed as a mere ahstraction ; bat that laiad considered as a whole, 

or 
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or as comprehensive of all its facnldes of sensation, intellect, and volition, and as 
at once the shadow of spirit, and dependent upon flesh for its nature and mani- 
festations. 

« H = 8, ^ = 500, p = 100, ij = 8, y = 50. Total C66. 

* The Second Beast. 

* And I beheld another beast coming up out of the earthy and he had two horns like 
a lamb, and he spake as a dragon, ver. 11. 

* By earth or land we understand : — 

* 1. The people of Israel, or the Old Testament Qhorch Dispensation. 

* 2. The external. 

* 3. The principle of the finite or definite. 

* The connection subsisting between these three may afterwards be the sabject- 
matter of explanation. 

'The second beast is 

*£KKAH2IAI 2APKIKAI, Fleshly Churches. 
« E = 6, ic = 20, K = 20, \ = 30, »y = 8, <r = 200, * = 10, a = 1, t = 10, <r = 200 
a = 1, p = 100, ic =r 20, i = 10, ic = 20, o = 1, » = 10. Total 666. 

* Thus is the number of both beasts the same : a circumstance which serves to 
account for the ambiguity of the language of Rev. xiii. 18, and which has materially 
added to the difficulty of finding out the true solution.' 

With these words the work abruptly closes. 

Such is the wild, unmeaning, and absurd rhapsody which the learned 
doctor announces as * the true solution,' and of which he elsewhere 
says, ' the grand value of the discovery is, that it opens up an entirely 
new principle of Biblical intefpretation !' We can easily understand 
now why this conjecture is unaccompanied with any explanation, or 
application to tlie several parts of the inspired prediction. All this 
Dr. Thorn has reserved for future publication, he informs us ; we doubt 
not for the best possible reasons. 

We presume our readers will agree with us in thinking that the 
labours of Dr. Thom have contributed nothing towards the discovery 
of the long- so light name of the beast, and that this subject is still as 
much shrouded in darkness as ever. We desire now to add a few ob- 
servations in reference to this mysterious enigma. 

It has long been our impression that the universal failure which has 
attended the labours of the wisest of men in this department, has been 
owing chiefly to the fact that the connection, or rather identity of the 
mark of the beast, with his name and number, appears to have been 
quite overlooked. This, however, is in part accounted for by an 
error in the textics receptus of Rev. xiii. 17, the passage in which the 
number is first announced. Our English version reads, ^ ifutt no man 
might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, or the name of ike beast, 
or the number of his name,* which is a fair translation of the Greek. 
But the text adopted by Griesbach, and all the more recent editors of 
the Greek Testament, is, ' 6 e^wv to \apayfia, ro ^vojxa rov ^ripiov H 
Tov api^fioy Tov ovof/^aroc ahrov ' — ' Hie wko kad the mark^ the name 
of the beasty or the number cf his name? This reading, of the cor- 
rectness of which there exists no doubt, represents the mark of the 
beast as identical with his name and number^ This circumstance we 
deem a most important addition to the data already possessed, for the 
discovery of the beast's name. Its truth also is strikingly confirmed 
by a passage in ch. xiv., ver. 11, where the mark is described as being 
ike mark of his name. *• And they have no resty day nor night, tcho 

worship 
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worship the beast and his image, and whosoever receiveth the mark of 
HIS NAME.' We think, then, that this evident identity of the mark of 
the beast, with his name and number, claims the serious consideration 
of all who devote themselves to the elucidation of this difficult sub- 
ject ; and whenever the problem to ' count the number 666 ' is solved, 
we venture to express our conviction that it will be done by first ascer- 
taining the nature of the mark. 

It is also, we think, deserving of notice, that the word Xapay/icL, 
translated mark in our version, more properly means stamp or impress. 
It does not denote simply a mark, sign, or badge, by which things or 
persons are distinguished. It has a much more specific and particular 
signification — namely, an impression or stamp taken from something 
else (Passow*s Lexicon). The word occurs in only one other place in 
the New Testament, and there means a sculptured image — * TTiat the 
Godhead is like unto silver and gold, and stone graven bg art and 
tnarCs device ' (Acts xvii. 29). The sacred writers use very different 
words, errifieiov and trrlyfia, to signify a mark or sign. See, for in- 
stance, Matt. xxiv. 3; Luke xxi. 7; Gal. vi. 17; 2 Thes. iii. 17. 
There can be little doubt, theu, we think, that the word -j^apayfia 
signifies something more than a mere mark or badge ; in short, that 
when it is said ' he caused all .... to receive a mark in their righi 
hand or in their foreheads,* it means that that which was assumed by 
the adherents of the beast, was the impress or stamp of something else. 

Now, a passage which occurs only two verses onward, at the com- 
mencement of the next chapter, renders it almost conclusive that this 
stamp is the impress of the beast himself. John there beholds ' a hun* 
dred and forty and four thousand, having the Father's name written 
on their foreheads,* which is clearly an allusion to the mark of the 
beast in the right hand and forehead of his followers. The name of 
God is, throughout the Scriptures, a common expression for His char^ 
racter. Hence, the fact of this being inscribed on their foreheads, 
denotes, unquestionably, that the divine image was most conspicuously 
traced in the character of these eminent servants of God. The in- 
ference we conceive, then, is obvious, that in the parallel case the mark 
of the beast is the stamp or impress of his character ; in accordance) 
with which it is elsewhere called, in this same chapter, * the mark of 
hisname'^ (ver. 11). 

We have thus taken occasion, from the work before us, to direct the 
reader's attention to one or two points intimately connected with the 
interesting subject on which it treats — the number and names of the 
Apocalyptic beasts. It is too common, in the present day, to denounce 
such inquiries as useless and vain. The failure of so many wise and 
learned men, in attempting to discover the name of the beast, has 
also been used as an argument against all further investigation of so 
mysterious a subject. But the call of the Spirit of God outweighs all 
such considerations with us. ' Let him that hath understanding 

COUNT THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST : FOR IT IS THE NUMBER OF A 
MAN; AND HIS NUMBER IS SIX HUNDRED THREE SCORE AND SIX.' 

W. E. T. 

Our 
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Our ScottUh Clergy : Fifty-two Sketches, Biographical, Theological, 
and Critical, including Clergymen of all Denominations. Edited 
by John Smiti? , A.M., Author of ' Sacred Biography.' London, 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

The relation of the pulpit to our modern intellectual and social state 
— the causes of its waning influence, confessed by impartial parties 
on all hands — the measure of influence exerted by the press, especially, 
among those causes : whether, in existing circumstances, its influence 
is capable of being restored, and if so, by what means, are questions of 
great and immediate importance ; questions which publications like the 
present are adapted to suggest, and which we should have liked to have 
taken up in connection with the volume before us, as we feel that at 
the present hour they much demand to be revolved and discussed. 
But of this for the present neither our time nor our space admit. Oa 
one main point, however, and in reference to a recent practical discus^ 
sion of one branch of the subject,^ we agree with a writer in one of 
our best popular periodicals,^ tliat in order to its gfreater efficient 
there is one thing which the Christian. ministry wants in our time fully 
as much as increased earnestness, viz., adaptation — general adaptation 
to the prevailing intellectual, moral and social character of the times, 
and adaptation in individual instances to local circumstances and 
exigencies. It is an inquiry which much concerns all who are 
interested in the prosper!^ and extension of real religion, how &r 
existing modes of training for the ministry, and of appointment or 
election to it, are adapted to promote these great objects. We wish to 
see such questions taken up in earnest in influential quarters. To this 
end we thus emphatically invite attention to them. If with a com- 
petent authority,'' we eome to the conclusion that the infiuciice of all 
existing sects is nearly worn out, it surely becomes a momentous 
inquiry what, for spiritual and moral influence, is to suf^ly their 
place. 

In inquiries such as we are here indieating, a book like that b^re 
us is of considerable value, as it discusses the intellectual, moral, and 
other qualifications of a great number of clergymen of different eom-» 
munions ; at the same time that an epitome of their ordinary ministra- 
tions on some particular day is usually presented to the reader. The 
sketches are generally executed with ability ; and though it is only of 
a few that we can speak from personal acquaintance with the subjects 
of them, respecting these few we bear our willing testimony that they 
are characterized by prevailing fidelity as well as graphic power« 
Then the sketches are executed in a kindly spirit, excellencies being 
dwelt on rather than defects. Were it otherwise, such a publication 
would be altogether unjustifiable. As smny of the sketches OHist be 

^ By th« Bev. J. A. James, in his * Earnest Ministry.' 

^ Hogg^s Instructor, Art * Lite of Oberlin.* 

^ TheRey. Thomas Binney, in his opening address as Chairman of the Annual 
Assembly of the Congregational Union, 1848-^a weighty address, evineing wide 
observation and candid oonstmotion. 

got 
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gpt up from a yery imparfeQt f^pquaintance with their subjects compared 
with others, it would be altogether unwarrantable to found a severe 
criticism on perhaps one or two hearings. To mai^y of the clergymen 
here sketched more probably has not been afforded. 

The sketches appear^ originally in the Glasgow Examiner ; they 
are chiefly occupied with ministers in and around Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, embracing such names as those of the late Dr. Chalmers, Dr. 
Wardlaw, Dr. John Brown^ Dr. Candlisb, Dr. King, the late Dr. 
BjBqnie, Mr. Guthrie, «fec. 

We give an extract or two : the fijnst embraces some particulars 
which may not be uninteresting to our readers — in the early history 
one who fi^ mftny y^an^ has occupied ^ conspicuous place in the public 
eye: — 

* About the beginning of the present century, in a town then comparatively 
small, an humble and honest couple were gladdened by the birth of a son. Though 
hi^ appearance was not promising, nor particularly prepossessing, his parents— r 
like all parents — riewed him with hope. For a time there was nothing to dis- 
tingmsh their 9Qn from 9ther childreu, unless, iqdeed, a feebler person. By and 
by» howeyer, others, besides his parents, saw that a mind of superior mould in- 
habited that frail tenement, and kindly yielded their ai4 apd encouragement to 
secure for him a liberal education. Having attended the usual classical and theo- 
logical ouqriculnmi where signs of superiority were not few, he wi^ licensed as 4 
probationer }n the church pi Seotlan4> and was located-— ?ibout the year 1832— for 
a time in a humblei town in the west of Scotland. Occasionally he then officiated 
in Glasgow, and some saw in the young man gifts of a high order, but the mass 
considered his presence weak and his speech contemptible. Among his audience, 
in St. Enpch's, op. a Si^bbath, was one of t^e most en^inent lords of the Council and 
Session. At a public occasion, on the following Monday, his lordship took occasion 
to refer to the discourse he had heard on Sabbath, and expressed his surprise that, 
instead of a scantilj filled ol^urch, the^ e was not a crowded congregation, for, in 
hi^ opinion, the sermon was pne of the ablest he had ever he^rd. From that day 
forward our yoang preacher, who had hitherto been unnoticed and unknown, ob- 
tained a name and a fame. The person thus alluded to is Dr. Robert Smith 
Candlish, of Free St George's, Edinburgh.'— pp. 113, 114. 

To this we subjoin the following paragraphs respecting Dr. John 
Brown, whose Discourses on the First Epistle of Peter have elsewhere 
been noticed in this number : — 

* In these days of superficial thinking, and of a wild and unbridled imagination^ 
Dr. Brown stands at the top of his profession as a patient and persevering in'^sti- 
gator — as a calm and profound pbilok>gist — and as a eorrect and severe logician. 
He brings frqim his t?xts not Y)iat |i^ would wish them to te%ch, ^r wl)a^ thej^ 
might be supposed to imply, but what, from their positi<Hi — wh^t ix^m comparison 
with others — what from the terms of the original — and what from their general 
tenor they most naturally and unexceptionally contain. Like all profound 
scholars, be gi^es the results, not the details, of his research. The pulpit pedant 
;s astonished tb^t tl^e ijiW^ ^ ^^ miseral>ly translated, and quotes as his own the 
speculations of some flimsy bibliographer. He can tr<ace the simplest word back 
through half-a-dozen languages to its Hebrew, Greek, or Gaelic root ; and after 
givins a hundred and fift^ meanings, which it might, could, would, or should have 
had during the lapse of linguistic ages, fixes on oi£, because it is the right meaning. 
To rebuke all Uub pedaqtry. Dr. Brown, the prince of Scripture critics, conceaU 
the process, and unostentatiously states the finding ; he deals in ideas more than iu 
words, and shows his acquaintai}ce with tl^e principles of language andhermeneutics 
more than with the mere details of grammar and the business of the class-room.' — 
pp. 276, 277. 

' Dr. Broigrn w^ \&fa^ in Whitburn, where his &ther wa« kmg .pastor of the 
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SoBgij ehorclL He vas ordained in 1806^ snd is now in the forty-first year of 
hit mmUtry. HU firtt charge vas in Biggar, wlienoe he was removed to Bose- 
street charch, Kdinbarrh, and was afterwards translated to Bronghton-street 
eharch, where be still laooars with acceptance and soceeas. Abont foor [now fire] 
yean ago, Mr. A. Thomson was appointed his assistant and successor, and now he 
aeldooi preaches more than ooce on Sabbath. His department in the DiTinity 
flail is Esegeticai Theokigy, which he has taught daring the tweWe last Sesdons. 
In private life he is amiable and commnnicatiye. Being a living cyclopedia, he 
pouTf from his treasores things new and old. Though neariy seventy years of age^ 
ku ere is not Him, nor hb natural strength weakened. He reads occasionallT 
without nectaeles, and his fresh healthful appearance gives promise that the chon£ 
amy yet umt a considerable tune eigoy his services. If udent wishes prolong life 
Dr. Brown will see many days.' — p. 28a 

For clergymen these sketches must possess a special interest, and to 
them they may prove useful both in the way of example and stimulus. 

W.M. 

1. U RaiKif AiaOiyiny cc riK HaXocac AioOiiCfyc Kara tovq "Efi^ofiifKoyTa 

^upfifiyt¥Ofi€ytf. Novum Tettamenium Grteeum. EdUio HeUe- 
nistiea, £didit Edvabdus Guuelmus Grinfibld. LoudiDi: 
G. Pickering. 1843. 2 tomis, 8vo. 

2. Schiilia ffeilenMca in Novum Testamentumy PhUone et Josepho, 

Patribus Apostoiicis aliisq. licclesite antiqum Scriptortbus^ 
necnon Libris Apocryphis deprompta^ instruxit atque omavit 
Ncvi Tesiamenii HelUnutice Ulustrati receru editor [Edyabdus 
GuuELMUs Gsinfield]. Londini: G. Pickering. 1848. 2 
tomis, 8vo. 

We bring these two works together before our readers, although the 
Hellenistic edition of the JSew Testament was published before the 
commencement of our Journal ; because they form, in fact, one body 
of Hellenistic interpretation. At the same time the ^ Scholia ' may 
be regarded as a distinct work, which may be advantageously used 
with any edition of the Greek text of the New Testament. 

^ The notion ' (it has been observed by (he late Dr. Marsh, bbhop 
of Peterborough, in an unpublished letter, which we are permitted 
to lay before our readers) ' that the Greek Testament was written 
in pure and classic Greek, has long been exploded. It is obviously 
written in the same kind of Hebrew-Greek as that which appears 
in the Septuagint. There are portions, indeed, of the Greek Tes- 
tament which may be quoted as exceptions, such as the prefece to 
St. Luke's Gospel and parts of St. Paul's writings. But the general 
style of the Greek Testament resembles that of the Septuagint, which 
is written in a peculiar Greek dialect, originating in the circumstance 
that it is a translation from the Hebrew made by the Greek Jews 
of Alexandria. Such a translation would necessarily exhibit Hebrew 
forms of speech, arising from a closeness of translation, the sacred 
character of the work inducing the translators to adhere more closely 
to the original than they would have done in the translation of an 
ordinary work. But besides the influence which the Hebrew original 
must have had on the Greek translation, the translators themselves, 

though 
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though they were born in Alexandria and spake Greek as thehr 
native language, spake it probably with a mixture of Oriental idioms, 
which their ancestors had brought from Palestine. And as the Sep- 
tuagint became the Bible of the Greek Jews throughout the Boman 
empire, its peculiar dialect could not fail to affect the dialect of those 
who constantly used it ; especially as the Bible was to the Jews in 
general (for Philo and Josephus form exceptions) the principal, if not 
the only book which was the object of their study. That the writers 
of the Greek Testament formed their Greek on the model of the Sep- 
tuagint, was a thing to be expected : and hence we may infer that the 
modes of expression, in the Greek Testament, may be better illustrated 
from the Septuagint than from any other source.' 

The opinion thus delivered by Dr. Marsh was in effect announced 
before him by Ernesti and by Michaelis ; and it is now, we believe, 
generally admitted by Biblical scholars. But it was reserved for Mr. 
Grinfield to demonstrate the correctness of this opinion in the valuable 
and important Hellenistical works, of which we now offer a concise 
account to our readers; and which we trust will prove a valuable 
critical aid in the interpretation of the New Testament, to those who 
are willing to ^ dig more than for hid treasures.' (Job iii. 21.) 

1. In his Hellenistical edition of the Greek Testament, Mr,. Grin- 
field has collated almost every word and phrase which is to be found 
in the Septuagint Version ; and he has placed it under each separate 
verse, so that the illustration may be instantly perceived. Where a 
word or phrase does not occur in the Septuagint, he has had recourse 
to the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, which Kuinoel bad 
applied to the elucidation of some passages of the New Testament in a 
thin octavo volume published in 1794 ; but Mr. Grinfield's researches 
have completely superseded those of the German commentator. Where 
the. Septuagint and the Greek Apocryphal books failed to afford any 
aid, Mr. Grinfield has sought assistance from the works of Philo and 
Josephus. Occasionally he has inserted an illustration from the 
writings of the Apostolic fathers, or from some of the earliest Helle- 
nistic remains ; these last quotations are inserted between brackets, to 
show that they are comparatively of less importance, and that they are 
adduced merely for the purpose of philological elucidation. A table 
of the quotations from the Old Testament in the New appropriately 
terminates this elaborate edition of the New Testament. 

2. The * Scholia Hellenistica ' are derived from Philo and Josephus, 
from the Apostolic Fathers, and other ancient ecclesiastical authors, as 
well as from the apocryphal books of the Old and New Testament. 
Very many passages are thus happily elucidated. This work concludes 
with a very copious collection of quotations from the Septuagint version 
in the New Testament, with the parallel passages of the Septuagint. 

We cannot conclude this necessarily brief notice of these two valuable 
and beautifully executed works without stating that we have rarely 
seen so much Greek printed with such accuracy as in these volumes. 
We congratulate Mr. Grinfield on the termination of this arduous 
undertaking, to which he has devoted the untiring and unremitting 

labour 
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labour of more than twenty years, in the hope of fiieititattng thcf accu- 
rate understanding of the beet of bodii. T. H. H. 

The VoycLge and Shipwreck of St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the 
Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the SAips and Naviga- 
tion of the Ancients. By Jambs Smith^ Esq., of Jordan ifill, 
F.R.S. London, Longmans, 1848. 8vo. pp. d07. 

The resources of critical, antiqtiarhitf, and ge()igntphi<^ learning, 
may seem to have been already iirell nfgh exhausted upon the Mibject 
to which this volmne b devoted. But its author has httA very peculiir 
advantages, which have certainly enabled him to th^w mtieh new light 
upon the subject, and to produce a truly interesting and vAloable trea- 
tise. It, in fact, affords a very fine example of WMt nitty be done by 
concentrating one's attention and resources upon a congenial topic of 
this description. So strongly do ive feel the gr^t merits of this 
work, that although at present <;on$tf^ined t6 be content ^itll briefly 
directing the attention of our readers to it, as lunong the best tlringti 
the year has produced, we hope to discussf its contents more thor)9ugh)y 
at no distant day. 

The plan of the writer is not to asstittfC the authentieity of the 
narrative of the voyage and shipwreck contained in the Acts of the 
Apostles, but to scrutinize St. Luke's account of the voyage preeisely 
as he Would those of Baflfin or Middletoh, or of any ^ncieiM voyage of 
doubtful authority, or involving points on ^hich eontroversien have 
been raised. A searching comparison of thef narrative, with the 
localities where the events so circumstantially related are said to have 
taken place, with the aids of whi6h recent advances^ in our knowledge 
of the geography and navigation of the eastern part of the Mediter- 
ranean supply, is made to account ibr every transaction, to olettr up 
every difficulty, and to exhibit an arrangement so peTfe<^ in' all its 
parts, as to admit but of one exptanation — ^namely, thsit it is a narrative 
of real events, written by one personally engaged hi them, and thtft 
the tradition respecting the locality of the shipwreck at St^ Paor&Bayi 
Malta, is true. 

Among the mztty volumes which hate beeti tiritten tn the etfbject^ 
no such comparison as this has before been made, and, indeed, eouk) 
not be made with success in the hitherto imperfsct state of tn» know- 
ledge of the geography of the Levant, and of the ^ip9 tfnd deattoansfaip 
of the ancients. For all purposes of minute com^^arison, Ottr aocjoaelnt-i 
ance with either of these subjects wta, as the^ anthdf shows,- worto thaw 
useless, and oviW calculated to mislead. The pec^iu'adviftntagee which 
have enabled l/Lr. Smith to accomplish thh ta^k with such signal suceeflff, 
are modestly stated by himself. A winter's residence in lik^ilta afib^ed 
him ample opportunities for a personal examination^ of the localities. 
In the ships of war stationed there, he could eonsult with skilful and 
scientific seamen, familiar with the navigation of the Levant ; in the 
Knights' library he had access to an extensive eollecftionf of work<y, 
printed and manuscript, on the eotitroTersy as to the soene 6f the 
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shipwreck, on the hydrography of the Mediterranean, ami aa loetA and 
classical antiquities. The following summer he speal on the continent^ 
and devoted his time almost exclusively to the investigation, with the 
advantages which the museums and libraries of Naples, Florence, 
Lausanne, and Paris atifenrded^ Since his retnfn, he has cotttinued it 
with the advantages our own country possesses^ particulafly in the 
libraries and medal rooms of the British Museum and the rec^otds of 
the Admiralty, and with a private libiiary dch in early sea voyages, 
formed in a great measure for the purpose of Illustrating geographical 
and nautical antiquities, and with the means of testing experimentally 
the soundness of his conjectures respecting the internal arrangements 
of ancient ships. An attempt to identify the locality of a shipwreck 
which occurred eighteen centuries ago would be of little value, unless 
the geological changes to which sea-coasts are liable could be taken 
into account ; and this happens io have been a department of geology 
which the author has been engaged many years in investigating. 
Again, it would be hardly possible to reconstruct the history of a 
sea-voyage out of such scattered and fragmentary notices as we find in 
the narrative of St. Luke, without some practical knowledge of navi- 
gation and seamanship. The author admits that his knowledge of 
these subjects is only that of an amateur ; ' yet a yacht sailor of more 
than thirty years' standing can scarcely £dl to have acquired some 
skill in those principles of nautical science which are common to all 
times,) although he may not always express them in the appropriate 
language of the quarter-deck. But even nautical skill will not tell us 
how Greek and Roman vessels, so diflferent from the modern in rigging 
and construction, could be managed under given circymstances. And 
here, also, former pursuits came to the aid of the author. Nautical 
antiquities have long been a favourite study with him^ and not a little 
practical experience in planning, building, and altering vessels, had 
given him definite notions both of external form and internal capa- 
bilities ; whilst the opportunity of testing his conclusions by experi- 
ment, and the success of those he has made, gives him confidence in 
their accuracy.' 

To this we may add, on our own part, that all these advant£^es are 
applied to the subject with quite as much classical learning and Biblical 
scholarship as it requires. In fact, the author, with the view of being 
better able to go into the spirit of Luke's narrative, entered into minute 
preliminaiy investigations respecting the characteristics of his style, 
which led him into some peculiar views respecting the sources of 
Luke's writings, the results of which he gives to the public in this 
volume. This will be read with much interest ; and though we cannot 
assent to all the conclusions, we bear witness to the labour, learning, 
and ingenuity with which they are elaborated. But we may return 
to this subject another time. There are things here worthy of 
Paley. 

The work is profusely illustrated with plans,, cuts^ and engravings 
of much use and value. The plans are from recent surveys, the cuts 
£rom ancient coins^. e:c.^ and the engravings from original drawings, 
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representing the scenes of the events. The frontispiece is a very 
curious and interesting picture of the situation of the ship on the 
fifteenth morning. 

The Way cf Faith ; or the Abridged Bible : containing selections from 
all the Books of Holy Writ. By Dr. M. B'udinobb. Translated 
from the fifth German edition by David Asher. Specially sanc- 
tioned by the Rev. Dr. Adler, Chief Rabbi of the United Con- 
gregations of the British Empire. Intended for the use of Jewish 
Schools and Families. London, Royster, 1848 ; 8vo., pp, 374. 

This is a somewhat singular book, comprising a selection of Scrip- 
ture originally produced in German, and now reproduced by a foreigner 
in the English language. Yet it is not altogether a translation of a 
translation. The editor seems rather to have adopted Dr. Budinger's 
arrangement, but to have taken the matter substantially from the 
Authorized Version, with occasional alterations from the original 
Hebrew. The author states that the selection was made chiefly for 
the use of Jewish females, to whom the sacred volumes had been sealed 
up as it were, especially to the youthful portion of them. * This is 
owing partly to the difficulty of making them understand the original 
language of the text, and partly to other circumstances which cannot 
here be detailed.' The present editor says that whatever is here 
stated respecting the want of such a work ^ among his German co- 
religionists, applies with much greater force among my English 
brethren in the faith, who as yet have no version of their own of the 
sacred Scriptures to place in the hands of their children.' From this 
we learn, that although the German Jews had a version of their own, 
Dr. Bildinger did not judge it fit that females and young people should 
have the use of it entire ; and that the English Jews having no version 
of their own is held to be a still stronger reason for presenting them 
with this selection. This implies that there is a repugnance to the use 
of our authorized English version — perhaps not so much from intrinsic 
objections as from the difficulty of obtaining it separate from the New, 
and still more probably from the objections which Jews may naturally 
entertain to the running heads and contents of chapters in most if 
not all the editions. Of that version the present editor says, speak- 
ing chiefly of the historical books, ^ It appeared to me, and indeed 
must be admitted by all who are conversant with the Hebrew language 
and its spirit, that the authorized English version, though even here 
scrupulously literal, has sometimes mistaken the sense of the text, or 
from that very close adherence to it, left it unintelligible.' There is 
considerable truth in this. He thinks that this is still more frequently 
the case in the non -historical books, where, on that account, he mainfy 
follows his author, as in the historical books he is mainly guided by the 
common version. 

The book is chiefly interesting to Christians for its illustration of 
Jewish views. Although this is ostensibly only * a class book, com- 
prising select portions from the Scriptures, and pointing out to the 
young the beauties and holiness of the Book of books,' it must, both 
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in its original shape and that which it here bears, be regarded a« in- 
dicating an aversion on the part of the Jewish scholars to the free use 
of the entire Bible by the great body of this people. As the book 
stands, the selection is, for a class-book, judicious. There are two 
things in it to excite curiosity, namely, the principle of selection, and 
the renderings different from the Authorized Version. As to the 
selection, the basis of it is historical, little but the historical portions of 
the books of Moses being given, and only specimens of the Prophets and 
the Ha^ographa, and also of the Apocryphal books. Of some books no 
specimens are given, as of Solomon's Song and Chronicles. All the 
passages regarded by Christians as applying to Jesus Christ are omitted 
— scarcely an undesigned circumstance. In the historical narratives 
there are many omissions, partly for the sake of condensation, partly to 
avoid the description of unseemly crime, or of doubtful conduct, and 
sometimes the matter is condensed. But this is not always so done as 
to preserve the relation of cause and effect. In avoiding the literal- 
ness which is objected to in the Authorized Version, and of which one 
would think that Jews would be the last to complain, a very tame effect 
is often produced. Thus ' Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, 
that relieth on human power,' is a gloss, not a translation, and is to our 
ears less poetically emphatic and striking than the literal Authorized 
Version — ' Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh 
his arm.' Upon the whole, the version, from the abundant omissions 
and from the mode of handling, is of little use for the purposes of com- 
parison, which would constitute its chief value to a Christian reader ; 
and regarding the work, as we do — as an offering by educated to 
uneducated Jews, of so much of the Old Testament as they like them 
to possess in place of the entire volume, we fear that it may prove to 
the great body of the Jews more of a lock than a key to the full know- 
ledge of their own Scriptures. This character, as an intended if not an 
ostensible substitute for the whole volume, will disappear, and the book 
will take its proper place as a class-book, when the English Jews shall 
be provided with a version of the entire Old TestSiment for themselves ; 
but while that is wanting, and exceptions to a Christian version 
are made a ground for limiting its use, the present work cannot be 
regarded without some misgivings. We wish that this or any other 
consideration we could offer, might induce the Revds. D. A. De Sola, 
Lndenthal and Raphall to resume their labours on the Old Testament. 
They published some time ago a very acceptable version of Genesis, 
with the text and a large body of curious and interesting notes. This 
attempt, so highly creditable to Jewish literature, does not appear to 
have been received with all the favour it deserved — owing, perhaps, to 
the expensive form of publication ; but, should the undertaking be 
ever resumed and brought to a close, the version printed separately 
from the text and notes, would be suited for circulation among the 
Jews, while the fuller work would be of use and interest both to Jewish 
and Christian students. 

There are a few explanatory and practical notes ; the latter somewhat 
frigid to the Christian reader. 
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The Psalms in Hebrew ; with a Critical, Exe^Hcal, and Pkih- 
logical Commentary. By the Rev. George Philips, B.D. 
London, John W. Parker, 1846. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. Ixxii., 992. 

TVe liave had this work some time before us, hoping to be able to make 
it the basis of a somewliat discursive survey of British and Foreign 
Psalm-literature. Being constrained to postpone this design to ^a 
more convenient season,' we deem it right to direct the attention of our 
reailers meanwhile to this particular work, which must be pronounced 
not merely the principal, but the only critical Commentary oa the 
Psalms which the Englbb language can furnish. This is a surprising 
circumstance, considering the number of such works the Continent has 
produced, and considering the great prominence given in this country 
to tliat most important and invaluable portion of God's word. We 
have many new versions of the Psalms, with notes so &r critical as to 
be justificatory of particular points of these versions; we have also 
practical commentaries thereon of no common merit and value ; but we 
have hitherto wanted a Commentary on the whole book of Psalms, ex- 
plaining in detail the terms and construction of the Hebrew text, and 
so eliciting for the edification of the English reader, the theologv which 
the text contains. Sensible of this want, the present author was induced 
some years ago to undertake the Commentary which he here presents 
to the reader. He also felt that the student of Hebrew in this country 
stood especially in need of such assistance as a work on this plan is cal- 
culated to afford. He says — 

' I have been greatly stimulated by a confident hope that it will prove beneficial 
to those young persons who are engaged in the acquisition of Hebrew learning ; 
that it will lighten their labours j that they will find in it much useful and in- 
teresting matter, and that thus it may be the means of leading them to the reso- 
lution of continuing the study they have commenced, and of giving the subject the 
earnest attention its immense importance demands.' 

Here, again, we come upon the known disposition of the English 
student to drop the study of Hebrew after he has reached a certain 
point, for the want of proper aid in going on by himself when he has 
done with the Hebrew teacher. One work, eminently calculated to 
encourage him to go on, was noticed in our last Number (Bagster's 
Analytical Hebrew Lexicon)^ and the present is another of a di^rent 
kind. In the promotion of this object the original text of the Psalms 
is supplied, and of the first ten Psalms a grammatical analysis of almost 
every word is given ; the Commentary itself being, besides, interspersed 
with many observations which the student will find serviceable in the 
early stages of his progress. The present work is therefore important 
not only as a critical commentary, but as an aid to the student of the 
sacred tongue. 

The author introduces such doctrinal and practical remarks as were 
naturally suggested by the criticisms; but he has not indulged in 
practical remarks of any other kind, thinking that an Exposition which 
is critical should not be mixed up with what is general and practical. 
In the desire to render his work useful even io those who possess little 
or no acquaintance with the Hebrew language, the author has given, 
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immediately after the text of the Psalms, an outline of what appeared 
to him to be the argument pursued by the Psalmist, and states in a few 
words the character of the poem, as well as its age, author, and subject, 
so far as they could be ascertained. Keeping the same end in view, he 
gives for the most part, after the criticisms made upon the different 
verses, the paraphrases and explanations to which the criticisms lead ; 
and these will be mainly intelligible to the general reader. 

In proceeding with this great work — for such it is — the author 
wisely availed himself of such helps as he could command. It does 
not clearly appear whether he could or not avail himself of the import- 
ant helps existing in the German language. We think not ; because 
we do not recognise in his references the names of German writers on 
the Psalms (unless they liave written in Latin, or have been translated), 
by whose profound philological investigations his own labours would 
have been much aid^ ; and because he indulges in those reflections 
upon German writers which we always find the readiest among those 
who know the least of German literature — and by which, in a few 
rounded words of abhorrence or fear, they find or offer an excuse for 
their indolence in neglecting to acquire a language, rich beyond all 
comparison or expression in Biblical criticism and exegesis. Mr« 
Philips, however, makes a free use of the Jewish commentators, who 
now, even in England, begin to be better understood and valued than 
they once were. He says, most justly, — 

' If we regard them simply as works of criticism, there is no doubt that they 
are in a high degree valuable. Their aathors were men of distinguished ability, 
and eminently skilled in Hebrew learning; so that passages where no Judaism 
was called forth to prejudice their understanding, Ihey <3ten deal with it in a 
masterly manner. I frequently found, when engaged m the consideration of a 
passage, which, from its elliptical character or sin^lar construction was beset witk 
difficulties, that the best solution was to be met with in these works.' 

The author al^o derives much assistance in his progress from the 
Cognate dialects. Whenever a word occurs but once or very rarely in 
the Old Testament, there is scarcely any other mode to determine its 
signification, but to consult some one of these dialects, and notice the 
sense which it there obtains, and then to ascertain whether such sense 
is consistent with the passage in which it is found. Aware of this, Mr. 
Philips gives good proof that in- his progress through this work he has 
consulted with great benefit the various grammars, lexicons, ahd con- 
cordances which the press of Germany, and also of England has, during 
the last few years, sent forth. 

The entire result, as exhibited in this learned and important work 
before us, is one which we hail with much satisfaction. The volumes 
are indispensable to every Hebrew student, and there is no Biblical 
library which will not be enriched by their possession. 

Parallel References, By Samuei. H. Turner, D.D. New York, 
Stanford and Swords, 1848. 8vo. pp. 80. 

This collection of references was originally undertaken by the author 
*-^the learned Professor of Biblical Learning in the General Theologicid 
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Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church (U.S.) — for the use of 
the theological students under his care. His object was to avoid the 
inconvenience and loss of time attendant upon dictation in the lecture- 
room, and also to obtain greater completeness than can usually be 
attained by taking notes. Soon, however, after the undertaking was 
begun, it occurred to him that such a publication, if properly prepared, 
might be made more extensively useful in aiding the efforts of teachers 
in Sunday schools and Bible classes, and even of Christians in general, 
who in compliance with their Lord's direction, and in imitation of the 
• noble Bereans, search the Scriptures daily.* He therefore endeavoured 
to combine these objects, by referring occasionally to the originals for 
further information to the scholar ; and by frequently giving in English 
the word or phrase intended to be illustrated by the immediately suc- 
ceeding texts. The author assures his readers he has not employed 
himself in copying long series of references out of some of the various 
Bibles, the margins of which are plentifully at least, if not well, stored 
with them. By such a course the collection might easily have been 
swelled into a considerable volume ; but care has been taken not to 
multiply unnecessary references, or to introduce them where the text 
itself is simple and intelligible. 

We can testify that this task — one of greater labour than some may 
imagine — has been well and judiciously executed, and that a very choice 
and singularly appropriate selection of references has been produced ; 
and as the book can be easily obtained through the booksellers who deal 
in American publications, we recommend it to the notice of our readers, 
to many of whom it may prove of much service. We give as a speci- 
men the references under — 

Matt. xvi. 4 — zii. 39, 40. 
„ „ 6 — Mark viii. 1 5. 

„ „ 14 — Jeremias; 2 Mace. ii. 7, 8; xv. 12-16. 
„ „ 17— Gal. i. 16. 
„ „ 18 — If Christ be meant, Isa. xxviii. 16; if the confession, 1 Cor. iii. 

10, 11 ; if Peter, Acts ii. 14-41 ; x. ; xv. 7. But see Eph. ii. 20; 

Isa. xxxiii. 10 ; Ps. ix. 13. 
„ „ 19— Isa. xxii. 22; Rev. iii. 7; Matt xviii. 18; Johnxx. 21-23. 
„ „ 22—2 Sam. 20, Sept and Heb. 
„ „ 23 — Satan, meaning adversary ; 1 Sam. xxix. 4 ; 2 Sam. xix. 23 (E. T., 

22); H. 
„ „ 27, 28 — ^To illustrate the connection, Matt. xxiv. ; Dan. xii. 1-3. 

The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in Greek, With English 
Notes, Critical^ Philological, and Exegetical; Maps, Indexes, etc. 
Together with the Epistles arid the Apocalypse. The whole forming 
the complete Text of the New Testament. For the Use of Schools, 
Colleges, and Theological Seminaries. By the Rev. J. A, Spen- 
cer, A.M. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1847. 

This volume is an attempt to supply a want which' has long been 
seriously felt, and which, considering the nature and importance of the 
subject, it may appear surprising has not before been supplied. There 
is no lack of editions of the New Testament prepared for theologians 

and 
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and students of divinity. There is, in fact, no topic connected with 
either the history, the literature, the interpretation, the illustration of 
the New Testament, which has not received the most careful study 
and the most thorough examination; so that there is an immense 
amount of valuable material within reach of the scholar, for arriving 
at the knowledge of the truth and meaning of God's holy word. The 
very abundance of material, however, has interfered with, and in a 
great measure prevented, the general use of the Greek Testament in 
the higher literary institutions of the United States. 

• This very fact of the numerous critical editions with notes, copiously illus- 
trating the language and hermeneutics of the New Testament, has effectually 
deterred the general scholar and professional man from entering into the study of 
that volume which exceeds in importance and value all other books in existence. 
Both on the score of expense, and the discussion of topics not essential or im- 
portant for all to be acquainted with, the English and continental critical editions 
and notes are unsuited to the wants of a large portion of the community, more 
especially of the younger part of those who are engaged in the pursuit of learning 
and wisdom. 

* Doubtless, this ought not so to be. There ought to be placed within the reach 
of the general student such and so much matter relating to the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as will enable them to become acquainted with the principles on which 
the New Testament is interpreted, the nature and character of the language in 
which it is composed, the difference between it and the Greek language of Aeno- 
phon's or Demosthenes' days, the meaning of the more important passages, as well 
as the geography, antiquities, history, manners, and customs of the countries and 
people of whom it more particularly treats.* 

It was this conviction that the study of the Greek Testament should 
form a part of general classical education, and the perception that 
there existed among the English or continental issues no edition suited 
to be used as the instrument of such instruction, that the editor was 
induced to devote his spare time to the present undertaking. The 
volume he has produced is, upon the whole, well suited to supply the 
want he has indicated. It comprises the text of the whole New Tes- 
tament, but the historical books alone exhibit annotations; and it is 
intended, in a future volume, to furnish the epistles and the apocalypse 
with a similar apparatus. The text is printed compactly, but with 
admirable clearness and correctness. In the notes nothing more is to 
be sought than a judicious selection and condensation from ample 
materials, for the purpose in view. This,, however, must have been a 
more arduous and delicate task than many might suppose ; and we are 
happy to be able to commend the discretion and skill with which it 
has been accomplished. The book cannot fail to be useful. 

Popery Delineated^ in a Brief Examination and Confutation of the 
Unscriptural and Antiscriptural Doctrines and Practices main- 
tained and inculcated by the Modem Church of Rome ^ in the un- 
rescinded Decrees of the Councils and Canon Law, and in her 
Authorized and acknowledged Pormularies of Faith and Worship. 
London, Painter, 1848. 16mo. pp. 216. 

This small volume is a reprint, by particular request, of an article 
which appeared in the Church of England Quarterly Review for 

January, 
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Jantiaiy, 1848. These psgw, in which many readers will be able to 
recognise the pen of a weU known and highly respected writer, con- 
tains a very masterly expoii of the Roman Catholic practice and 
opinion upon those points in which the Protestant churches iiold her to 
be in error. It is, as stated by the present author, the practice — ^and 
that an old one— of the Romanists to assert that theh religion has been 
misrepresented and traduced by the reformers in the sixteenth century, 
and by subsequent controversialists ; and they have also been in the habit 
of explaining away the peculiarities of their system, and have some- 
times had recourse to a bold denial of its unscriptural or antiscriptural 
tenets. As unwary or ill-informed Protestants are thus often misled or 
seduced, our author, with great industry and skill, brings together in 
comparatively small space, a large body of closely-packed evidence, 
from their own books and from modem facts, in confirmation of the 
Protestant charges against the Roman Church. This evidence cannot 
be gainsaid ; and the production 'of it, at this time, in a compact and 
accessible sliape, will not be reckoned among the least of the eminent 
services which the distinguished author has m his time rendered to the 
cause of Scriptural truth. 

Coptic and Arabic Edition oftJie Four Gospels^ London. Printed at 
the expense of the Christian Knowledge Society. 1847. Large 4to. 
One of the objects originally contemplated, at the institution of this 
Society one hundred and fifly years since, was the assisting of the 
decayed Oriental churches, without interfering with their Christian 
liberty. In pursuance of this design, the Society has sent five hundred 
copies to the Coptic patriarch, printed in a large and legible type well 
fitted to the sight of the Copts, which is none of the best from their 
frequent liability to attacks of ophthalmia. The Coptic and Arabic 
texts, it appears, from No. 103 of the Christian Knowledge Society's 
Monthly Papers, were collated by the Rev. J. R. T. Lieder, of the 
Church Missionary Society, Cairo. The printing, in this country, has 
been superintended by distinguished Oriental scholars ; for the Coptic^ 
more particularly, by the Ifev. Dr. Tattam, of Bedford, editor of the 
edition of the twelve prophetical books of the Old Testament in the 
Coptic Language, published at Oxford in 1836, and author of the 
valuable grammar of the Coptic and Sahidic dialects of the Egyptian 
Language, published at London in 1830, and of the Lexicon Aegyptiaco- 
Latinum, published at Oxford in 1835; and, for the Arabic j by the 
Rev. William Cureton, M.A., of the Manuscript Department in the 
British Museum. We need scarcely add that this noble present to the 
Coptic church has been most gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Coptic patriarch. The remaining books of the New Testament 
are in the press. T. H. H. 

Edition of the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament. Vols. 1, 2. 
Athens. Printed at the expense of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety. 8vo. 

This edition also originated in the benevolent Christian design an- 
nounced in the preceding paragraph. So long ago as 1705 the ^Kuety 
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is said to have printed in 18mo. five thousand copies of the Romaic or 
modern Greek New Testament, for the Greek churches in the East ; 
copies of which are rare in this country, nearly the whole of the im- 
pression having been sent into Turkey. This edition was reprinted from 
one printed at London in 1703 under the superintendence of Seraphin, 
a monk of Mitylene, but without his preface to that edition, which had 
given great offence to the Greeki»bishops. The edition of the Septua- 
gint version will form three or four handsome volumes in 8vo. It is 
intended for distribution among the clergy of the Greek church in the 
independent kingdom of Greece, who regard that version as inspired. 
It is handsomely printed at Athens, principally under the superinten- 
dence of the learned Dr. Bambas, Professor of Rhetoric and of Ethics 
in the University of Athens, and with the express sanction of the arch- 
bishop of that city and diocese. Two volumes have been completed at 
the expense of the Christian Knowledge Society : when bound at Athens^ 
each volume will have on one side the device of the Synod of the 
Greek church in Greece, and on the other side that of the London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. T. H. H* 

Ko Nga Waiata a Rawiri, katahi ki te Reo Maori, Ranana 

Ma te Peritihi me te Poreni Paipera hohaieti. [ The Book of Psalms 
translated into the Maori (or New Zealand) Langteage. London : 
Printed for the British and Foreign Bible Society.] 1848. 12mo. 

We have much gratification in announcing this beautifully printed 
edition of the Book of Psalms in the New Zealand language, because 
it exhibits the Christian co-operation of two Societies in promoting 
the translation and diffusion of the Holy Scriptures ; which we (and 
probably many of our readers also) are old enough to remember as 
having been represented by some over zealous individuals as antago- 
nistic — we mean the London Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, instituted in 1699, and the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
instituted in 1805. We have the pleasure of knowing from private 
information on which we can depend, that these two Societies have for 
some years past been amicably prosecuting their several objects of 
Christian benevolence. 

This version of the Book of Psalms has been made directly from the 
Hebrew by the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in New 
Zealand, for their translation of the Book of Common Prayer in the 
New Zealand language ; which has been printed in this country at the 
expense of the Christian Knowledge Society. The Wesleyan mission- 
aries in that island, being engaged in revising their translation of the 
Old Testament, were desirous of including this version of the Psalms 
in their edition, to avoid the appearance of two rival translations. On 
the application of their Missionary Committee in London, the Com- 
mittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society requested the permis- 
sion of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Christian Knowledge 
Society to reprint this version of the Book of Psalms. Permission 
(we have been informed) was instantly and kindly given ; and hence 
has proceeded the present edition of the New Zealand Psalms ; in 

which 
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which the few words, n eccaaa rily sapplied to complete the sense, have 
beoi printed in Italics, as in the editions of the authorized English 
translation of the Bible. We subjoin the hundred and seventeenth 
Psalm, as a brief ^lecimen of the New Zealand version and language : 

' WhakuDoeoiititia a Ihova, e uga taidwi katoa: irhakamoemititia ia, e nga 
iwikmloa. 

^ 2. E nm ana hold mahi tohn Id a taloa : a e man ana te pono o Ihowa ake ake. 
Whakamoemititia a Ibowa.' T. H. H. 
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Ws he^ to call attentifln to an CTceedingij important irork on the Hebreir and 
Rabbinical Manuscripts belonging to the Historical and Antiquarian Society at 
Odessa, irhicfa has been pabhsbed bj Dr. Pinner. [Prospedu* der Odessaer 
{StteUackt^ fir GetckickU mmd AiUrikmmer qdOmdeti Sitegtem hebraitcheH und 
rabbimisckem MammaaipU. Eim BeUrag zmr bibii»ckem Ert^ete, von Dr. Pinner. 
Odessa, 1945. 4to.] The diief interest of this irork centres in the account there 
rendered (p. 18-28) of the oldest Hebrew MS. irhich has ever been discovered. It 
contains the greater and lesser Prophets, with the Masora. An apparently genuine 
inscriptioo fixes its date at the year 1228 of the Syro-Maoedonian era, which is 
cquiralent to ajk 916. This Tenefmble 1^ presents a text which differs in many 
reqtects from our ordinary one, and famishes some important various readings, of 
which Dr. Puma* has given a very minute statement. But, to crown alU this MS. 
is pointed with vowe^oints and aecents whidi are totally different firom those 
already known to us, Im^ in form and in position, for they are all placed above 
the consonants. A lithographed froHomile of the whole text of the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk accompanies the work, and thns enables the reader to form his own opinion 
of the many novelties which this MS. displays. It originally belonged to Persian 
and Tartar Jews. It is not easy to divine how much light the discovery of this 
very andent MS. may throw on the whole history of the punctuation, and of the 
Masora. Those who are int er es t ed in this subject may be glad to learn that a cor- 
lespoodenoe (in modem Hebrew) betwe e n the celebrated Rabbi Samuel Luzzatto, 
of Psdua, and Pblak, which treats of tlus very mode of punctuation, and illustrates 
its nature by a fte-^mile of a passage firom a Karaite Hebrew MS., is to be found, 
at p. 22-32, in OosCersdU Wamdeiiagem^ bevattemde Gedicktem em Bri^iswdiagem 
smC gdeerde Vriemdea, omiremt hdmuijke archaeiogiadie Omderwerfea, door G. J. 
PiolaJL. Amsterdam, 1846. 8vtk 

We have seen the first two Numbers of the American publication menti<Hied in 
our last Number— Tie Ckmrek Beview aad Eedeaiaatieal RegiaUr, An editorial 
notice in No. 2 intimates that * the circulation exceeds the most sanguine expect- 
ations, extending to every diocese in the United States, except one, and also to 
Englaind and her North American colonies, and is sufficient to render its permanent 
establishment scarcely a matter of doobL' The puUication is thorougbly epis- 
copal ; and its success is probably owing to the mdL that it is the <mly Quarterly 
organ of the American Episcopal Ghurdi. In the United States all the leading 
denominations have had for a long time thrir q[uarterlies ; and it is a matter of 
surprise that a body so powerful and so rapidly increaang as tbe Episcopalians in 
AoMrica have not before secured the same advantage. They have done so at last ; 
and the publication seems likely to equal the best of its oontemporaiies (we irill 
not say * rivals ') : and this is no mean praise, for some of them are conducted with 
eminent ability. The notice above-cit«i declares that it is not the intention of the 
work to wage retigioos controversy, and that it will * never stoop to petty Inckering 
with any party, sect, or school whatever.' It is well If this determination is main- 
tained. The paMioLtion is sobstoalially a Eeriew, as its title imports, and under 

the 
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the head of < Ecclesiastical Eegister ' there is a kind of Appendix in smaller type, 
relating chiefly, but not exclusively, to matters concerning the Episcopal church, and 
in which the Church of England receives a large share of attention. 

We perceive from the July Number of the American Biblical Repository that it 
has once more changed hands — ^being, we think, the seventh change since its found- 
ation in 1831. The Rev. W. H. Bidwell, who has conducted it for the last three 
years, now resigns it into the hands of die Rev. J. M. Sherwood, alleging that < a 
prudent regard to health renders it imperative to abridge his labours as the con- 
ductor of two other Journals.' The present editor promises to conduct the publica- 
tion on the same principles as his predecessors, and * hopes and means to sustain 
its present high character. ... It can be, and ought to be made, every way worthy 
of its past reputation and the name it bears.' This work, which lias occupied a 
high and useful place in Biblical literature, was started by Professor Robinson in 
1831, and remained under his management four years, when he resigned it into 
other hands, finding that it exacted a degree of time and labour ror which it 
afforded no adequate remuneration < beyond the consciousness that he had not 
laboured in vain.' It then passed into the hands of the Rev. B. B. Edwards ; and 
it is a singular fact that when, after his return from Palestine in 1840, Professor 
Robinson founded a similar Journal, the Bibliotheca Sacra, and resigned it in like 
manner after a short time, the same person Tthen Professor Edwards) became his 
successor in the management of that publication. The Repository remained under 
Mr. Edwards's care till 1838, when it came into the editorship of Dr. Ab- 
salom Peters, with whom in 1840 the Rev. Selah B. Treat became associated 
in the editorship, but was succeeded in 1842 by the Rev. J. Holmes Agnew, who 
became sole editor in 1843, and retained the management till 1846, when he gave 
it up to the Rev. W. H. Bidwell, who now in turn resigns it to the Riev. J. M. Sher- 
wo(>d. We are not in the secret of all these changes, and should not divulge it if 
we were ; but they seem not of good omen for the Repository , which in the course 
of them has lost much of its distinctively Biblical character, and has indeed 
assumed a second title of Classical Review. There is still seldom a Number of 
this publication which does not contain articles of great ability, although it is 
generally felt that, as a whole, it has fallen considerably below the standing which 
It took under Robinson and maintained under Edwards. 

The last Number of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschafl 
contains a letter from the Rev. Eli Smith, the American Missionary at Beirut, in 
which he states — * You will be interested to learn that we have a little Society of 
Arts and Sciences at Beirut It was formed a year ago, and has now reached a 
position which seems to promise it permanency. It was formed in consequence of 
the urgent solicitations of intelligent natives, chiefly young men, desirous of know- 
ledge. We readily promised what assistance we could render, and the result has 
more than answered our expectations. We meet semi-monthly, when literary 
information is communicated, papers are read, and questions discussed. We have 
also occasionally public lectures. Our expectation is to publish before long the 
first Number of our Transactions, when I will send you a copy. In the mean time 
allow me to inclose you a MS. copy of the Constitution, and tiie Report made at the 
annual meeting on the state of the library. I am inclined also to send you some of 
the papers that are presented at our meetincs from time to time. I trust your large 
and learned body will not consider this little child of science, in this now dark but 
once enlightened land, unworthy of its notice and sympathy. Should any of your 
Oriental scholars or publishers be ^inclined to make contributions to our library of 
such works as are published among you, they would confer on our little Society a 
great favour.* 

It will be seen by the List at the end of this Number that Continental publica- 
tions in theology— and, we may add, in all high literature— are now very scanty. 
Politics absorb all other interests, and the German and French presses teem with 
political pamphlets. Even many of the theological journals have caught the infec- 
tion, and their pages are occupied in the discussion of questions more or less 
political. 

We have seen with much satisfaction a * Prospectus of a Critical Edition of the 
Greek New Testament, with an Historical Sketch of the Printed Text,' by Mr. S. 

Prideaux 
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PridcAaz Tregelkf of Plynovth. This work hai been io pri^tntioii fsv maDy 
TCATt, aud the Pnspectnt giTet an interesting aoeonnt of the learned editor's 
laboun, and enables the reansr to trace how the {dan has grown upon him danng 
his progress. He now proposes, 1. To gire the text on the authority of the oldest 
MS&^ and yersions, so as to present, as nr as poisible, the text oommonlj received 
in the fourth centunr ; — alwa^-s stating what authorities support, and what opp(»e 
the text giFen. 2. In cases in which we haye certain prwfft which carry us still 
nearer to the apostolic age, to use the data so afforded. 3. In cases in which the 
oldest documents agree in certain undoubted transcriptoral error, to state the read^ 
ing supported, but not to fidlow it ; and to give the grounds on which another 
rodiug is preferred. 4. In matters altogether doubtfblto state distinctly the cos' 
Jlicting eridence, and thus to approximate towards a true text 5. To give the 
Tarious readings of all the uncial MSS. and ancient versions very carrectltf, so that 
it nuy be clearly sevn what reading possess any ancient authority. To these the 
more important citations of the earliest writers will be added. The places are also 
to be indicated in which the receired text departs from the ancient readings. Mr. 
Trcgelles states that this work has been ten years in progress, and that in the coarse 
of the labours connected with it he has traTcrsed the continent for the collection of 
MSS. He cannot say when his work will be completed, but he trusts that throo^ 
the Lord's blessing the time may not be very distant when his long continued toil 
will produce the desired result The great importance of this undertaking will be 
obTious to biblical students even from this concise statement 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has in progress a 
Spanish Version firom the Hebrew. The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has lent for the purpose of collation a copy of the Amsterdam (1702) 
edition of Cyprian de Yalera's Spanish Protestant Version, which is rarer than gold. 
The committee ha^e also made a contract with a Frendi printer at Paris for 
printing a new French translation of the Scriptures firom the original text 

It has long been felt and acknowledged as a desideratum hj all those who take 
interest in the dissemination of Divine truth in all its purity m the regions of the 
East, that there should be a complete and uniform version of the Scnptores into 
Arabic from the original Hebrew and Greek texts. The great difficulty was to 
obtain the assistance of a competent native scholar, it being felt that without such 
co-operation the work could not be satis&ctorily undertaken. Tlie Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, which has taken up this object had made ao ex- 
cellent beginning by obtaining from Earl Grey two years leave of absence for Mr. 
Fares, without prejudice to his appointment as Professor of Arabic in the Govern- 
ment College at Malta. The work is, it would appear, to be under the supers 
iutendence of Dr. S. Lee, with the co-operation of other learned and experienced 
Oriental scholars. We feel uncommon pleasure in this announcement; for we 
certainly do not know of any Oriental version of the Scriptures which has ever 
been executed with the same advantages whidi the very peculiar qusJificatioDS of 
Mr. Fares will give to this. 

The .Rev. Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the Theological 
Seminary of Andover, has resigned on account of ill-health, and the Rev. B. B. 
Edwards has been elected to the office made vacant by his resignation. — American 
Literary World, This probably led to the report of Professor Stuart's decease 
which reached this country, but which is contradicted by our latest letters from 
America. 

The last Number of the American Bibliotheca Sacra contains a paper from the 
pen of Professor Robinson respecting the Depression of tiie Dead Sea and of the 
Valley of the Jordan, drawn up in April, 1847, and read before the New York 
Historical Society. The result of the survey made by Lieutenant Symonds of the 
Royal Engineers, gives 1311*9 feet for the depression of tihe Dead Sea, and 328 feet 
for that of the Lake of Tiberias below the sea level of the Mediterranean. Seeing 
that the distance between the two lakes does not exceed one degree, this would give 
to the river Jordan, which passes from the one to the other, a descent of 16-4 feet 
per mile. Of several rapid rivers whose course is stated, the lower part of the 
Orontes, * roaring over its rocky bed,' and unnavigable, aud the Missouri at the 

Great 
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Great Falls, are the only ones whose rapidity of descent can compare with this^ 
But the Jordan, so far as known, has neither cataracts nor rapids, and its flow, 
though swift, is silent. Yet in the 984 feet of its descent in 60 geographical miles, 
there is room for three cataracts, each equal in height to Niagara ; and there would still 
be left to the river an average fall equal to the swiftest portion of the Bhine, including 
the cataract of Schaffhausen 1 This is a most remarkable phenomenon, and ought 
ere this to have been investigated by the geographers of Europe. In the absence of 
all further observations, and in view of the striking anomaly thus presented by the 
Jordan as respects all other like rapid streams, Dr. Robinson suggests whetfaefy 
after all, there may not be a possibility that some slight element of defect or in- 
accuracy has entered into the observations or calculations, and thus have affected 
the correctness of the result ? The question would seem to be a fair one between 
the possibility of some such error on the one side, and the probability of so immense 
a contrast with all similar phvsical phenomena, as far as known, on the other. 
Thus seeing ground for suggestmg a doubt whether the problem of the depression 
of the Dead Sea and the Jordan Valley is yet fully solved, we are glad to learn 
that Dr. Robinson pointed out this among other matters, to the special attention of 
Lieutenants Lynch and Dale of the United States Navy, after these ofScers had 
received permission from their government to make an excursion to the Dead Sea, 
in order to examine its remarkable phenomena, as well as to survey its shores, and 
the whole valley of the Jordan. That this excursion has been taken we know, but 
no results bearing on the points in question have yet transpired. 

The Dead Sea Expedition. — ^We are pleased to learn from private letters that 
the Dead Sea exploring party have successftilly and satisfactorily completed their 
task, and returned to Jerusalem, where they were on the 19th of May. They have 
sounded the sea in all its parts, to the depth of 600 fathoms,'and found the bottom 
crusted with crystallized salt. The pestilential effects attributed to the waters turn 
out to be fabulous. Ducks were seen skimming over the surface, and partridges 
abounded along the shore. The party were upon the sea in their boats or encamped 
on the borders for some two months, and their researches and estimates have been 
of the most thorough and interesting character. All were in excellent health and 
spirits, no sickness or accident having occurred. By the Arabs they had been 
received and uniformly treated with the utmost kindness and attention. The 
Syrians consider * the men of the Jordan,* as they call them, the greatest heroes of 
the day. Lieutenants Lynch and Dale will visit undqr the most favourable circum- 
stances all the places made memorable in Scripture history ; and we may expect 
from them a highly interesting account of the explorations of the Dead Sea and 
their adventures in the Holy Land. — Boston Transcript^ July 27th. 
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the Rev. Thomas Brown. Vol. II. (Edinburgh), pp. 332. 

Canons and Decrees of the Sacrepl and (Ecumenical Council of Trent, cele- 
brated under the sevend Pontifb Pftul III., Julius III., and Pius IV. Translated by the Rev. 
J. Waterworth. To which aie prefixed, Essays on the external and internal History of the 
Council. 8vo. pp. 580. 

Christ's Intercessory Prayer : Six Discourses on tiie Seventeenth Chapter of 

St. John. By the Rev. Edward Scobell. 12mo. pp. 204. 

Christ the End of the Law ; being the Preface to the Geneva Bible of 1 550. 

By John Calvin. Now first rendered into English, by Thomas Weedon, Esq. 4to. pp. 48. 

Contributions towards a Harmony of the Gospels. 8vo. pp. 244. 

Discourses on Heavenly Knowledge and Heavenly Love. By Francis 

Garden, M.A. 8vo. (Edinburgh), pp. 142. 

Discourses on the Song of Solomon. By the Rev. Alexander W. Brown. 

Part I. ISmo. pp. 224. 

Ecclesiastical Architectural Topography of England— Bedfordshire. 8vo. 

pp.62. 

Expositions on the Book of Psalms. By S. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 

Translated, with Notes and Indices, in 6 vols. Vol. II. — Psalm xxxviii. to lii. 8vo. 
pp. 408. 

Faith and Infidelity. The 1260 Years of the Apocalypse. A Short Dis- 
sertation on the Time of the Testimony of the Two Witnesses. Part I. 8vo. pp. 20. 

Hints on the Art of Catechising ; being a Posthumous Work of the Yen. 

Edward Bather, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 240. 

History of the Church of Scotland, from the Reformation to the present time. 

By T. Stephen. 4 vols. 8vo. pp. 2704, with 24 portraits. 

Homilies on the Gospel according to St. John and his First Epistle. By 

S. Augustine. Translated, with Notes and Indices, in 2 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. d94. 

Infant Baptism a Scriptural Service, and Dippjlng unnecessary to its right 

Administration ; containing a Critical Survey and Digest of the leading Evidence, Classical, 
Biblical, and Patristic. By the Rev. Robert Wilson. 8vo. pp. 549. 

Laws and Polity of the Jews. ISmo. pp. 174, with engravings. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with the Second Coming of our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ. By Clergymen of the Church of England. 12mo. pp. 176. 

Lectures illustrating the Contrast between True Christianity and various other 

Systems. By W. B. Sprague, D.D. 12mo. pp. 310. 

Life of Jesus Christ, in his Historical Connexion and Historical Development. 

By Augustus Neander. Translated trom the 4th German Edition, by Ptosessors MHUlintock 
and Blumenthal. Royal 8vo. pp. 498. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister. Report of the Commissioners 

appointed by Her Majesty to inquire into the State and Operation of the Law of Marriage as 
relating to the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity ; with an Appendix containing the Evidence 
taken before the Commissioners. 

Memoir of the Rev. Henry Duncan, Minister of Ruthwell. By his Son, the 

Rev. O. J. C. Duncan. 12mo. (Edinburgh), pp. 392. 

Memoir of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. William Bramwell; with 

Extracts ftrom his Letters, and Letters hitlterto unpublished, and other Original Matter. Post 
8vo. pp. 8 1 2, with Portrait. 

Original Thoughts on various Passages of Scripture ; being the Substance of 

Sermons preached by the late Rev. Richard Cecil, never before publuilied. Taken down by 
some of his hearers, and now edited by Catherine Cecil. 8vo. pp. 718. 

Popular Lectures on the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. By 

W. Orger, M.A. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 516. ^ 

Presbytery Examined ; an Essay, Critical and Historical, on the Ecclesiastical 

History of Scotland since the Refonnation. By the Duke of Aigyle. Post 8vo. pp. 346. 

Principles 
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Principles of Textual Criticism, with their Application to the Old and New 

Testaments. By John Scott Porter. Rvo. pp. 515. Hates. 

Salvation is of the Jews : a View of the Revelation made to the Jews ; with 

an Inquiry into the Prophetic Writings respecting the Nature and Character of the Messiah. 
By the late Rev. llichard Shepherd, D.D., Archdeacon of Bedford. 12mo. pp. 80. 

Selwyn's Chart of Prophecy. On a Sheet. 

Sermons by the Rev. J. O. W. Haweis, Morning Preacher at the Magdalen 

Hospital. I2mo. pp. 250. 

Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, in the Cathedral of 

Christ Church, from 1836 to 1847. By R. D. Hampden. 8vo. pp. 552. 

Sermons on the Asiatic Churches, with Perorations applicable to the Present 

Times. By the Rev. Edward Thompson. Post 8vo. pp. 236. 

Sermons preached at the Chapels Royal of St. James's and of Whitehall. By 

Baptist W, Noel. Fcp. Svo. pp. 306. 

State of Man before the Promulgation of Christianity. Svo. pp. 166. 

Talmon and Hadassah ; a Tale of the First Captivity and Destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Also, a Metrical Version of the Lamentations of Jeremiah. By the Rev. Henry Spencer 
Slight. 12mo. pp. 450. 

Testimony to the Truth ; or, the Autobiography of an Atheist. Svo. pp. 328. 
The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Hexameron of St. Basil ; and the Saxon 

Remains of St. Basil's Admonitio ad Filium Spiritualem. Now first printed from MSS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with a Translation and some Account of the Author. By Henry W. Norman, 
M.A. Svo. pp. 66. 

The Gospel Narratives; their Origin, Peculiarities, and Transmission. By 

Henry A. Miles. Fcp. Svo. (Boston), pp. 176. 

The Kalpa Siitra and Nava Tatva : two Works illustrative of the Jain Religion 

and Philosophy. Translated from M^adlii, with an Appendix containing Remarks on the 
Language of the Original, by the Rev. J. Stevenson, D.D. Svo. pp. 172. 

The Life of Michael Servetus, the Spanish Physician. By W. H, Drummond, 

12mo. pp. 214. 

The Ministry of St. John the Baptist, and the Baptism and Temptation of the 

Lord Jesus Christ ; an Exegetical Essay upon the first three Gospels. By the Rev. Edgar Hux- 
table, M.A. Svo. pp. 103. 

The Norrisian Prize Essay for 1848. — The Fitness of the Times in which the 

Promises of the Messiah were severally given to the Church under the Old Testament Dis- 
pensation. By John Haviland, M.A. Svo. pp. 64. 

The Number and Names of the Apocalyptic Beasts, with an Explanation and 

Application. Part I. By the Rev. David Thom. Svo. pp. 438. 

The Presbyter, the Prelate, and the People ; or, Presbytery, Prelacy, and 

Independency, as practically developed in England. By a Clergyman. 12mo. pp. S52. 

The Revolutions of 1848 a Recommencement of the Judgments upon the 

Papacy. By C. R. Cameron. i8mo. pp. 108. 

The Roman Martyrology, set forth by the command of Pope Gregory XIII. 

and revised by authority of Pope Urban VII L Translated out of the Latin into the English, 
by 6. K., of the Society of Jesus, and printed at St. Omer's, by Thomas Geubels, a.d. 1667, 
and now re-edited by William Nugent Skelly, Esq. Fcp. Svo. pp. 302. 

The Seventh Vial ; being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, and in particular 

of the pouring out of the Seventh Vial, with especial reference to the present Revolution in 
Europe. Post Svo. pp. 392. 

The Seventh Vial, 1848! or, the Casting out of Satan from Heaven and the 

Epiphany of Christ in the Circumambient Air of the Earth ; being an Attempt to Demonstrate 
these Momentous Kvents in the Spiritual World from the EaxUiquake of the Seventli Vial. 
Svo. (Oxford), pp. 80. 

The Temple of Solomon, and Poems on Scriptural and other Subjects. By 

the Rev. C. J. Champneys, D.C.L. Svo. (Glasgow), pp. 116. 

The Unveiling of the Everlasting Gospel, with the Scriptural Philosophy of 

Happiness, Holiness, and Spiritual Power. 18mo. (Edinb.), pp. 282. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Sources of 

the Writings of St. Luke, and on the Ships and Navigation of the Antients. By James Smith, 
of Jordan Hill, Esq., &c. Svo. pp. 336, with illostraUve views, charts, and woodcuts. 

The 
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The Words from the Cro« : in a Series of Lent Sermons. Bj W. H. Anderdon. 

If mo. ^I^kntf r>, pp. 19t. 

Two Lectures on the Final and Universal Triumph of the Gospel ; indndiag 

a I>^ri*n«> of th« PN^-Millf nnial Advent, and an Exaadnatioa of tbe Signa of the TioMf. I^ 
Jamr* HatVflMa, Eaq., M.A. P.R^. te. Svo. pp. 69. 

l-nivorsity Extension and the Poor Scholar Question. A Letter to the Proroit 

of Worocitcr College, by tbe Hrr. E. C. Woollcombe, M.A. 8vo. pp. S4. 

FOREIGN. 
Aboulfeda. — Goographie d'Aboulfeda, traduite de TArabe en Fran^ais, et 

arrompagnre dr notrt K d'^lalrriaaementa. Par M. Reinand. S voli. 4to. 

Acta A|)06tc)lorum ab Sancto Luca. Conscripta ad Codicis Cantabrigiensii 

omnium praatantlviml reUqQinranqne monnmentonim fldem post Orieabachinm. Ladunia* 
num. alioa ita lecenatiit et inter prvtatiis est F. A. Bomemann. Ut nnne demnm divini liW 
|irimordia eluoeant. Pars I. Testum mm select, lect. Tariet. (Oroasenbain), pp. SM. 

Delit7jsch (F.) u. C. P. Caspari, Biblisch-theolog. und apologetiscb-krii 

Stodien. Vol. II. l)citr;~ge tnr Einleitang In daa Bach Jeaaia o. zur Geacnichte der jeniii» 
chen 7.eit ▼. C. P. Caspari. Svo. Berl. 

Ewald (H.). Gcshiclite d. Volkcs Israel bis Christus. In d Bdn. Anhang 

lum t. Bd. : Die Alterthnmer d. Volkea Israel. Svo. OStting. 

Gerhard (E.), Uel)er die Kunst der Phonicier. 4to. 7 plates. Berlin. 
Gumpach (J. v.), Ucbcr den altiiidischcn Kalender, zunachst in seiner 

BetiehunK tar neutestamentlirhen Oescnichte. Eine cbronologiache Unteiaiidiang. Royal 
Sto. Bruas. 

Justini Martyris (St.) et Philosophi Opera qu83 ferantur omnia. Recens. pro- 
leg, not. ind. a4)ec. J. C T. Otto. Tom. I. Open indubita. Ed. II. Svo. Jena. 
Kienort (II.), Karte d. Nillander od. Aegypten, Nubien u. Habesch. Folio. 

Weim. 

Lange (J. P.), Das Leben Jcsu nach den Evangelien dargestellt. 3 Parts in 

a vols. 8vo. Ileidelb. 1844-47. 

Luther (Martin), der deutsche Reformator. In bildl. Darstellungen v. 6. 

Konig. In gescliichtl. Umrisaen v. II. Gelzer. Part 8, 4to. 10 plates. Hamb. 

Marhcinckc*s (P.) thcolog. Vorlesungen. Vol. III.: Cbristliche Symbolik 

od. comparative Darstellg. des kathol., lather., reformirten, aodnian. u. d. Lehrb^fi da 
vricch. Kirche; nebst e. Abriss der Lehro u. Verfg. der kleineren occidental. Ueligioni- 
iHurtkeien. Svo. Berlin. 

Montandon.— Etude dcs rdcits de TAncien et du Nouveau Testament en forme 

d'instructions, pour ecule du Dimanche. Premiere partie. 12mo. 

Neander (A.), Der &:lorreiche Einzug Christi in Jerusalem. Eine Palmsonn- 

tagbetrachtg. 8vo. Berlin. 

Overbeck (F.), Darstellungen aus den Evangelien nach 40 Originalzeichnungen 

gestochen von B. Bartoccini, J. Keller, F. Ludy, &c. Liefg. 1, folio. Dusaeld. 

Ritter (C), Die Erdkunde v. Asien. Vol. VIII. Part 2 : Die Sinai-Halb- 

insel. Svo. Berlin. 

Sticr (R.)) I^ie Gemeinde in Christo Jesu. Auslegung des Briefes an die 

Epheaer. Vol. I. Svo. Berlin. , 

Vetus Testamentum, ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum secundum Exemplar 

Vaticanam Kom«, editum \ accedit potior Varietas Codicis Alexandrini. 3 vols. ISmo. pp. 

2060. 

Wicseler (K.), Chronologie d. apostol. Zeitalters bis zum Tode d. Apwtel 

Paulus n. Petrus. Ein Versuch iiber die Clironologie und Abfoasungsseit der Apostdlgesehichte 
u. der paulin. Briefe. Mit e. Anlian^ ub. den Brief an die Hebraeer u. Kxcuisen ab. den 
Aufentkalt d. Apostel Paulus u. Petrus in Horn. Svo. Getting. Plates. 



The Title- page and Index of the Second Volume will be given with 
the next dumber. 
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Abraham a younger son of Terah, 
124 ; illustrations of his history, 102 

Adam to the Flood, the chronological 
difficulties of this period examined, 
117-122. 

Afghan or Belochee chie&, their patri- 
archal habits, 103. 

Alexander, Rev. Dr. W. Lindsay, on 
Matthew Henry, 222-233. 

Altars of unhewn stones, 111. 

Antinomianism built upon the literal in- 
terpretation of certain passages of 
Scripture, 257, 258. 

Arabic version of the Scriptures, intend- 
ed, 398. 

Ashtaroth-karnaim, 83. 

Bell, G. M., on the Abundance of the 
Precious Metals in Ancient Times, 
267-280. 

Bertheau, Professor, on the dififerent 
Computations of First Two Periods in 
the Book of Genesis, translated by Dr. 
John Nicholson, 115-128. 

Bethsaida, 1. 

liiBLiCAL Intelligence, 185-192; 396- 
399. 

Bretschneider, view of John's Gospel, 31. 

** Brook of Egypt," the, 87. 

Brown, Rev. Dr., Expository Discourses 
on the First Epistle of Peter, noticed, 
372-378. 

Burning of the World, on the (by 
Vitringa, translated by the Rev. C. 
Wills). 2 Peter iii. 3-13 quoted, 305 ; 
the passage usually applied to the 
future coming of Christ in g^lory to 
judge the world, 305-307; this view 
resisted by certain English divines, 
who refer the passage to the overthrow 
of Jerusalem by the Romans, 308 ; but 
the old opinion is preferable, because 
*<the last times" must in this text 
mean a distant future, 310-312 ; because 
the objection of "the mockers" does 
not agree with that supposition, but 
does with the other, 313-315; because 
"heaven and earth" cannot in this 
place denote the ecclesiastical system 
of the Jewish people, 315, 316; be- 
cause the reason assigned for the delay 
does not agree with the notion, 316. 
I7te objections to the general opinion 
answered, ib,; Owen's allegation that 
the apostle does not speak of visible 
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heaven and earth, 318, 319; his argu- 
ment from Isaiah Ixv. 17, 320-323; 
the hypothesis of the final burning of 
the world probable in itself, and has 
other support in Scripture, 323. 

Cainan, name found in the Septuagint 
and in Luke x. 24, but wanting in the 
Hebrew text, in which it must once 
have existed, 123 ; wanting also in the 
Samaritan, 125. 

Calvin, his view of the Sabbatic ques- 
tion, 153. 

Cave, his notice of 2 Pet. iii. 3-13, 305. 

Chedorlaomer, his expedition considered, 
80-100. 

Christianitv in Germany, the Influ- 
ence of Modern Philosophy^ upon, 281- 
303. Germany the peculiar home of 
speculative philosophy, 282 ; the career 
of modern philosophy in Germany 
commenced with Leibnitz, ib.; his 
views reduced by Wolf into a system 
which brought philosophy into the 
domain of theology, ib, ; hence many 
addicted themselves to the philoso- 
phising of Christianity, 283; philo- 
sophies of some iame and influence 
have more recently arisen, as of Kant, 
Reinholdt, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
ib, ; under the influence of such sys- 
tems Christ becomes an idea in 
the mind, and the historical circum- 
stances of his life mere symbols of 
ideas, 284 ; theology made the hand- 
maid of philosophy, 285 ; and Christi- 
anity variously tortured into an adapt- 
ation to philosophical systems, to.; 
What has philosophy wrought? ib,; 
its futility, 286; its Pantheistic and 
Idealistic tendencies, 287; the latest 
and most prevalent form of infidelity 
is the mythic, 288 ; developed in 
^ Strauss's iife rf Christ, ib, ; the my- 
' thic view of the Gospels, 289-296 ; the 
state of Continental religion not hope- 
less, vital Christianity reviving, and 
rationalism on the wane, 293 ; salutary 
agencies at work, 295 ; Mr. Dewar's 
notion that the principle of private 
judgment has been the cause of ra- 
tionalism, controverted, 296; profes- 
sional familiarity with Scripture a 
cause of rationalism, 298 ; the ministry 
of unconverted men another, 299-301 ; 
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infidelitr and pbiloiophy in Gemumy 
liavv cxnauMvil their stivngth, and the 
future in full of hopiN 3u2, :i03. 

ClTATK»NH »1t(>M TUB OlD T^ISTAMBNT 

IS TiiK Nr.w (BY Dr. J. T. Gray), 

11»7-'J21 ; coiisidi'ratioM resulting from 
the fact thut all tlie works of God are 
known to him from the beginning, 
197, 198; certain coincidences between 
occurrenci* described in the New Tes- 
tament as ** fulfilment" of passages of 
prophecy are rather rerbal than real, 
19S ; tlie difficulties which attend the 
subject instanced by Matt ii. 23, ii. 6, 
i. 23, vii. 14, 15, 16, Tiii. 3, 199; in 
Matt. ii. 15, 18, 200; the enigmatical 
character of ancient prophecy framed 
to excite, not to gratify, cariosity, 201 ; 
New Testament instances in which the 
obvious sense of prophecies was erro- 
neous, i.e. John ii. 19, xxi. 23, 1 Thess. 
IT. 15, 17, 201, 202 ; characteristics of 
St. Paul's style with reference to this 
iufiuiry, 203-205 ; instanced in the 
" allegory " of Hagar and Sarah, 205 ; 
the danger is of underrating rather 
than overrating the Messianic elements 
of ancient Scripture, 206; the later 
parts of ancient Scriptore a commen- 
tary upon the earlier, 207; Are the 
applications of ancient prophecy in the 
^few Testament the true and sole re- 
ference of these passages? 207-211 ; 
Are they typical ? 211-217 ; Are they 
used by accommodation ? this affirmed 
as the only resource, 217-220 ; use and 
fitness of such accommodation, 220. 
Claudius, his description of John's Go- 
spel, 18, 19. 
Commentaries on John's Gospel, 41-45. 
Commentators, the. No. I., 222-233. 
Commerce, its advantages, 279, 280. 
Correspondence: the Editor's letter 
respecting the State and Prospects of 
the Journal, 166-168; Rev. Dr. Dob- 
bin's letter respecting tht Scape-Goat, 
168-170 ; the Rev. E. Kennedy's letter 
respecting the Journal, 369-371 ; the 
Rev. Edward Wilton's letter respect- 
ing * the Youth of David,' 371, 372. 
Coverdale, his advice on the study of 

Scripture, 256. 
Cox, Rev. Dr. F. A., Sketches of the 
Life and Writings of Francis Quarles, 
283-252. 

David, the Youth of. Illustrated 
FROM THE Psalms (by the Editor), 59- 
79. How the Psalms may be made 
available for illustrating the life and 
character of David, 59; evidence, 
chiefly from the Psalms, rendering the 
supposed wealth of David's father 



qoettionable, 69-61 ; evidence that 
Uavid did not experience much kind- 
ness in his family, 62-66; scarcely 
the object of his Cither's love, 62; 
perhaps of his mother's, 63 ; oerteunly 
not of his brothers, 63-65 ; but proba- 
bly of his sister Zeruiah's, 66; his 
position in youth at Bethlehem con- 
trasted with that in after life, 66, 67; 
influence of these 'eircomstanoes upon 
his spiritual lifb, 67 ; passages from 
the Psalms showing his fiiith in God, 
and his confidence in the destinies 
which awaited him, 67-71 ; how his 
peculiar experiences influenced his 
views of human life and character, 71- 
74; his plans of future conduct in 
life, 75 ; his studies of nature, 75 ; Ins 
stndies in and appreciation of the 
Scriptures, 76, 77 ; his delight in the 
historical portions, 78, 79. 

David, the abundance of precious metals 
acquired by him, 274, 275. 

Davidson, Rev. Samuel, LL.D., his 
Translation of Tuch's Remarks on 
Genesis, 80-100. See Genesis. 

Damascus, the way by, necessary to 
every army passing from Babylonia to 
Canaan, 83. 

Dead Sea, in time of Abraham, 97; 
called bv Arabs the Sea of Zoghar, 97 ; 
alleged depression of its level, 398, 399 ; 
American'exploring expedition to, 399. 

Denham, Rev. John, M.A., F.R.S., Ob- 
servations on " the Corner Stone," and 
on "the Horse-Leech," 154-159. 

Dobbin, Rev. Dr. O. T., on the influence 
of Modem Philosophy upon Chris- 
tianity in Germany, 281-304. 

Eadie, Rev. John, LL.D., Lectures on the 
Bible to the Young, noticed, 183. 

Editor, his article on the youth of 
David illustrated from the Psalms, 
59-80 ; his review of Davidson's /ntrs- 
duction to the New Testament, 342-368i 

Edrei, 83. 

Egypt, the precious metals seem anciently 
not to hav^ been much in demand for 
money, but largely possessed for orna- 
ment, 269, 270. 

ElOHIM, proposal of A3X INTERPRFTA- 

TioN OF THE WORD (by the Rev. G. B. 
Kidd), 332-341 ; it is from analogy 
more probable than not that the plural 
form of the word should suggest the 
idea of some plurality in the object of 
worship, 332 ; what was the kind of 
plurality it did suggest? 333; used as 
a name of God in the primeval his- 
tory, ib.; not once used from Gen. 
ix. 27 to Gen. xvii. 3 : only eight 
times in the Book of Job, 334 ; but in 
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the time of Jacob seems to have been 
coming into use as a name for images, 
lb, ; probable reason of its disuse, 335 ; 
divine communication to Abraham, 
ib. ; paucity of divine knowledge be- 
fore his call, 336 ; the word first used 
to Abraham in Gen. xvii. ib.; what 
meaning would Abraham affix to the 
Lord's promises to be to him *for 
Elohim * ? 337 ; what ideas of plurality 
it might there suggest to him, 339 ; 
he saw that it was a name for the 
relation in which God stood to him, 
ib. ; the derivation of the word by 
Parkhurst and others inappropriate, 
that of Gesenius and others preferable, 
341; advice for the investigation of 
this subject, ib, 

El-Parau, identical with Elath — Aileh, 
the gate of Arabia, 85. 

Emim, the, smitten at Kirjathaim, 84. 

Fichte, his philosophy, 283. 

First fruits, Hindu offerings of, 107. 

Fitzgerald, Rev. Professor, on the sup- 
posed Samaritan text of the Septuagint, 
324-332. 

Flood, the, to Abraham's immigration 
into Palestine, chronological difficulties 
of this period examined, 123-127. 

Foot, watering by the, illustrated, 109. 

Frankincense, a description of the tree, 
188, 189, 

Genesis xiv., Remarks on (by Pro- 
fessor .Tuch, translated by Dr. David- 
son), 80-100 ; difficulties of the chapter, 
80 ; view of the circumstances which 
rendered the dominion of the valley 
of the Jordan, &c. important to the 
eastern potentates, 80-83 ; the way by 
Damascus necessary to every army 
passing from Babylon to Canaan, 83 ; 
the invading army follows the great 
highway from Damascus to Ashtaroth 
Karnaim, ib. ; thence to Ham, where 
the Zuzim were defeated, probably 
the old name of Rabbath Ammou, 
84; and to Kirjathaim, where the 
Emim were beaten, ib. ; the invaders 
then proceeded to smite the Horites, 
along the eastern ridge of Mount Seir, 
ib, ; rounding these mountains on the 
south, and reversing the course after- 
wards taken by the Israelites, they 
proceeded northward from Aileh, 85 ; 
pausing at Ain Misphat, or Kadesh, 
86 ; consideration of the state of the 
western desert, 87 ; the wilderness of 
Shur, 88 ; the wilderness of Paran, 89 ; 
Did the confederates return through the 
wilderness of Paran, or round it, fol- 
lowing the Arabah ? 90 ; the position of 
Kadesh must determine this question, 
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91; investigationof the site of Kadesh, 
the possession of which was of much 
importance to the allies, 91-95; the 
determination of this site shows that 
they did not march through the Ara- 
bah, but ascended to and crossed the 
desert plateau from Aileh, 95; pos- 
sessed of Kadesh, thev smite the land 
of the Amalekites, and turn their army 
again on the Amorites, 96; and at 
length descend into el-Ghor, where 
the battle with the rebellious Penta- 
polis is fought, 97 ; condition of the 
Dead Sea valley, 97-99; the victo- 
rious allies proceed from the Penta- 
polis to Zoar, and return northward 
up the eastern border, and through 
the Jordan's valley to Dan, 99; the 
country west of the Jordan wholly 
untouched by this expedition, ib. ; facts 
connected with the return of Abraham 
from the pursuit, 99, 100. 
Genesis, Different Computations of 
THE First Two Periods in the Book 
OF Genesis, 1 1 5-1 28 ; these two periods 
are from the Creation to the Flood, 
and from the Flood to Abraham's 
migration into Palestine, 115; the 
computation dependent on the state- 
ments in Gen. v. and xi., which differ 
in the Hebrew and Samaritan texts, 
and in the Septuagint version, 115, 
116; general preference of the Hebrew 
numbers and grounds thereof, 116 ; the 
difficulty of the discrepancy admitted — 
grounds of hope that the problem may 
be solved, 117 ; First Period, tabular 
view according to the three different 
recensions, 118; their agreements and 
discrepancies, ib, ; wherein the num- 
bers of the Samaritan differ from the 
two others, 119; wherein the Sep- 
tuagint differs from the two others, 
120; wherein the Hebrew differs from 
the two others, 121 ; results of the 
whole, 122 ; Second Period, tabular 
view of the numbers in the three re- 
censions, 123; want of the second 
Cainan in the Hebrew, 123; the dura- 
tion of the period not defined in the 
Hebrew text, how collected, 123-125 ; 
differences of the Samaritan from the 
Hebrew and Septuagint, 125, 126; 
differences of the Septuagint from the 
Hebrew and Samaritan, 126 ; results, 

126, 127 ; assumptions in the recen- 
sions which show that different chro- 
nological systems were consistently 
followed in each, but it remains to be 
seen which of these systems is correct, 

127, 128; no exact numerical state- 
ments for the period from Abraham's 
immigraUon to the l^odos, 128. 

2 
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ftotvtin, John'f Goipel cmnnotbe ilMim 
tt» Iv leTrll«nl at iheir doctrines, II. 

(it*lil tirst appcan as m-'itew in the time of 
Ddviil. 274. See Mi-iaU. 

Gotx'H. Ktv. F. W., M.A., his trans- 
hit ntn of Tholuok's iHtrniurlioa io the 
<;. *;if/ v/Si. Ji*hH, 1-45. 

Gray. Dr.* J. T.. on the Citati«>us from 
the iMd Ti-sCanifnt in the New, 
iv: J'Jl. 

(ti>t*k lancua^' widelv spread in Pales- 
tine in the tune of Christ, S. 

llaiTAr, her social and domestic position 
illustrated. I S3. 

llaiumoiid. his notice of 2 Peter iii. 3-13, 
tuvj ; refuU'd by Le Clerc, ib, 

llask*. his view of John's Gospel, 13. 

IIknet. MATTilI^v, as a commentator, 
22-J-233; general characti'r of his 
(\immentar}'. 222, 223; commence- 
ment and progress of the work, 223 ; 
nauii^s of tnosc who completed it after 
his death, t6. ; time spent npon it by 
Henry, i^. : calculation of his dail^ 
lal>our, 224, note; Henry's literary 
quiilifioations for the task, 224-22(>; 
his intellectual qualifications, 226; 
his spiritual qualifications, 227, 228 ; 
his prayerful ness, 22S ; his practice in 
exposition, 229 ; his materials, 230 ; 
the commentary designed as a tvpple- 
ment to PiK^le's, and, therefore, not 
exegetical, 23i\ 231 : his explanations, 
231 ; his applications, ih. ; the popu- 
larity of the exposition due to its prac- 
tintl character, 2.^2; Henry's style 
charActorised, 233 ; the writer's esti- 
mate of the exposition, i7*. 

Hegel, his philosophy, 283. 

Heylyn, his History of the Sabbath, 153. 

Introduction to the Gospel of St. 
John (by Professor Tholnck, trans- 
lattHl by the Rev. F. W. Gotch, M.A.), 
1-4G — Life of John, 1-5 ; his father 
probably m good circumstances, 1 ; his 
mother a pious woman, 2 ; becomes a 
disciple of the Baptist, 2; follows 
Jesus, and becomes his disciple, S; 
his temper, ib, ; signally forewarned by 
his Lord, ib. ; after whose death he 
resides at Jerusalem, ib, ; goes to live 
liereiu probably not till afler Paul's 
death, 4 ; banished to Patmos, 4 ; dies 
at Kphesus, 5. Character of the Evan- 
gelist, 5-8 ; distinguished apparently 
by feminine softness, 5 ; traits of an^er 
and selfishness, 5, 6 ; love, humility, 
and meekness shown in his later 
writings and history, 6 ; exemplified 
in a legend preserved by Clement 
Alexandrinns, 6, 7 ; impetuosity and 



MisioD not justly atcribed to him by 
Neander and Lacke, 8. Langwage of 
the Gospel, and time and place of 
its compontion, 8-10; written at 
Ephesns, 8 ; not later than a.i>. 100, 
9 ; st^'le not that of a practised writer, 
ib, ; in this respect &r below that of 
Paul, ib, ; characteristics, fitvonrite 
words and phrases, barbarisms, 9, 10. 
Object of the Oogpel and plan rf carry 
iny it out, 10-16 ; a special polemico- 
dogmatic object ysnally ascribed to 
the writer, 10; this questioned, 11; 
supposed to have lived at a more spi- 
ritoal representation of the Redeemer's 
life than the other Gospels afforded, 
1 2 ; or to supply what they had omitted, 
ib,; both points questioned, 13; yet 
the Gospel does partake of a supple- 
mental character, ib, ; whether the 
selection had a definite object or not, 
14 ; theme is the eternal conflict be- 
tween the divine light and man's cor- 
ruption, 15. Contrasts and form of 
the Gospel with respect to the three 
Jirst Gospels, 16-31 ; contents and form 
of the Gospel peculiar, 16 ; the charm 
of that peculiarity, 17-19; yet the 
peculiarities form the ground on which 
chiefly the authenticity of the Gospel 
has been in our own time assailed, 19; 
instanced in the dialogues, 20-25 ; in 
the discourses, 25-27 ; the form of 
these observances, whether verbally 
recorded, 29, 30. Seriousness and cre- 
dulity of John, 31-41 ; in the early 
Church opposed only by the Alogi, 31 ; 
modem doubts first suggested by 
English deists, and taken up and 
extended by German writers, ib. ; 
objections of Bretschneider, Strauss, 
Weisse, Gfrorer, Lutzelberger, Baoer, 
and Schwegler, 31-33 ; external testi- 
monies in favour of the Grospel, 33-37 ; 
internal evidence, 37-39 ; the testi- 
mony of Irensens open to assault, 39, 
40 ; but the genuineness of the Gospel 
not the less certain if his testimony be 
waived, 41. The most important Com- 
mentaries en the Gospel, 41-45. 

Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, by Dr. Davidson, reviewed by 
the Editor, 342-368; au important 
want ably supplied by this work, 
342 ; thorough investigation its charao- 
teristic, 343; knowl^ge and labour 
its production exacted, 341 ; author's 
reason for bringing forth at once the 
completed portion, 343 ; his reprobation 
of ** anathematising ignorance," ib,; 

; his work is for real students, 344 ; mode 
of investigation, 345. — Matthew. 
The author's opinion that Matthew's 
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Gospel was originally written in He- 
brew, and translated into Greek by 
another hand, 345 ; circumstances in 
Matthew's history of the resurrection 
cleared from objection, 347 ; Matthew *s 
mode of narration, 349; the authen- 
ticity of his two first chapters vindi- 
cated, 350 ; the genealogies of Matthew 
and Luke, 351 ; the alleged difference 
between the accounts of our Lord's 
nativity by Matthe^^ and Luke ex- 
plained, ib. ; the ^tar in the East, 353 ; 
alleged contradiction as to the visit of 
the angel to Mary, 354; time and 
place where Matthew's Gospel was 
written, ib. — Mark. What was the 
connection between Peter and Mark ? 
355 ; his Gospel manifestly written by 
a Jew for Gentile believers, 356; 
objection derived by Credner and 
others from John the Presbyter's state- 
ment respecting this Gospel, 357 ; 
author adopts the view that this Gospel 
was not written during Peter's life- 
time, ib, ; and that the last eleven 
verses of it were added by another 
hand after Mark's own death, 358. — 
Luke. Not much stress to be laid on 
the tradition that his Gospel was 
written under Paul's influence, 358; 
the characteristics of this Gospel, 359 ; 
its Greek more nearly classical than 
the others ib.; time and place not 
ascertainable, ib.; the first chapters 
vindicated from exceptions, 360 ; the 
taxing under Cyrenius, ib. ; the te- 
I trarchy of Lysanius, 362 ; chap. xxii. 
43-45, recording ** the bloody sweat," 
regarded as probably spurious, 362. — 
John. Important and full treatment 
of this Gospel by the author, 362 ; the 
question of its authenticity occupies 
nearly a fifth of his work, 363 ; the 
geographical and archseological diffi- 
culties of the book, ib. ; the Bible 
difficulties of this sort fewer than of 
other ancient books, 364 ; John's ob- 
ject not polemical, nor to supply what 
the other Evangelists had omitted, ib, ; 
chap. xxi. an appendix, not by a dif- 
ferent hand, but by the author himself, 
365 ; yet the latter half of v. 24, and 
the whole of v. 25, probably spurious, 
ib. ; the paragraph relating to the 
woman taken in adultery in chap. viii. 
probably an interpolation, but the story 
probably true, ib. ; on chap. v. 3, 4 
(pool of Bethesda), the author hesi- 
tates, praised for this, 366; on the 
correspondences of the synoptical Gos- 
pels, the author's view, 366 ; usefulness 
and importance of this work, 368. 
Irenseus, his view of the polemic object 



of John's Gospel controverted, 10, 11 ; 

his testimony to John's Gospel, 36, 37. 
Jebel et-Tih, 87, 88. 
Jesse, not probably so wealthy as usually 

supposed, 59, 60 ; appears not to have 

been attached to his son David, 61, 62. 
Jerusalem, not the Shalem of Melchize- 

dek, 100 ; Carl Ritter's Letter to Dr. 

Robinson, concerning, 190 ; Rev. G. B. 

Whiting's Letter to Dr. Robinson, 

190-192. 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, Lieut Moly- 

neux's exploration of, 189, 190. 

Kadesh, its site determined, 90-96. 
Kant, his philosophy, 283, 284. 
King's Vale, not near Jerusalem, but by 
the Jordan valley, 100. 

Leibnitz, the founder of modem philo- 
sophy in Germany, 283. 

Leprosy in the East, 108, 109. 

Lightfoot, his notice of, 2 Pet. iii. 3-13. 

List of publications in Sacred Lite- 
rature, English and Foreign, 193- 
196, 399-402. 

Locusts, used as food, 106. 

Lutzelburger, his view of John's Gospel, 
32, 38, 39. 

Luther, his influence reviving in Ger- 
many, 298. 

Manuscript, Hebrew, notice of the oldest 
extant, 396. 

Mearns, Rev. Peter, on the Christian 
Sabbath, 128-154. 

Metals, On the Abundance of, in 
ancient times, 267-280 ; interchange 
of commodities not sought in the 
primitive ages, and money therefore 
not required, 267-269 ; traffic, when it 
first arose, was carried on by barter, 
268 ; then by a determinate value 
being affixed to certain commodities, 
which thus became money, 269 ; 
whence it was eventually found that 
the qualities of the precious metals 
fitted them for this use better than 
actual commo^ties, ib, ; the quantity 
of money circulated in ancient Egypt 
not probably great, though the pre- 
cious metals seem to have been abund- 
ant, t6. ; Carthaginians had the metals 
in abundance from commerce, and 
from the Spanish mines, 270; how 
the mines were worked, and their 
produce, 271; Carthaginians derived 
their commercial principles from the 
Phcenicians, who were also enriched 
by commerce, ib.; notice of their 
traffic, 272; their highest prosperity 
in the time from David to Cyrus, 
during which the trade in metals was 
in their hands, 273 ; whence obtained. 
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i6.; the money of the aneient He- 
brews, ftilrer, weighed, uot gold, 874 ; 
gold not lueutioned as money till 
the time of David, ib,; the If- 
raelitefl eventually obtained consider- 
able ([uantities of the metals through 
their increased intercoarse with the 
PhoDnicians, ib. ; especially in the 
time of David and of Solomon, S74, 
275 ; the abundance of gold and silver 
possessed by the latter considered, 
276; its sources indicated — chiefly 
commerce, 277; exact estimates im- 
possible, 278; the quantity possessed 
by any country, proportioned to its 
trade, 277 ; in modem timi'K the metals 
have, through that influence, become 
more generullv diffused, 278 ; modem 
supplies chiefly from America, ib. ; 
the produce of the American and 
other mines, 278; the advantages of 
trade and commerce indicated, 279 ; 
extract fVom an old book on the sub- 
ject of this article, 280, note, 

Morgh, el, a bird, 88. 

Morren, Rev. Nathaniel, SermonSf no- 
ticed, 181, 182. 

Observations on Passages of Scrip- 
ture. — On The Comer Stone, and on 
The Horse-leech, by the Rev. J. F. 
Denham, M.A., F.R.S. ; on The Bap- 
tism (f Fire, by the Rev. W. Niblock, 
M.A. ; Translations in Solomons 
Song, by George J. Walker ; on 
The Division of the Earth in the days 
o/Peleg, by Joseph Tompson, 1 54-1 U6, 

Oil, anointing the person with, 112, 113. 

Oracles, plural significance of the an- 
cient, 21. 

Origeu, bis view of John's Gospel, 17. 

Owen, Dr. John, bis views of 2 Peter iii. 
3-13 stated and controverted, 318- 
321. 

Papias, his testimony respecting John's 

Gospel, 33. 
Paran, the wildemess of, 86-90. 
Paul, the peculiar qualities of his style, 

202, 205. 
Pentapolis, the battle of, 97. 
Peter (2) iii. 3-13 considered, 304-323. 
Peter, date of his death, 310. 
Phoenicians, their trade, possession of 

metals, and connection with the 

Israelites, 271-273. 
Polycarp, his supposed allusion to John's 

Gospel, 33, 34. 
Pope, his depreciation of Quarles, 234. 
Prophecy, double sense of, 213, 214. 
Psalms, the Youth of David illustrated 

from, 59-80. 

Quail, a bird answering to, 88. 
Qdarles, Francis, Sketches of his 



LuB AMD WuTiiias, 233-252; his 
memory nnjostly handled by Pope and 
others, 234 ; his personal character by 
his wife, 235 ; his history, ib, ; his death, 
236; his Emblems — the plan not his 
own, his predeoeseors, 237 ; character 
of the Emiflewu, 238 ; the pictares in 
this and his other principal woiicB, 239 ; 
admitted fimlts, bn^t essential poetical 
vitality of the poems. 240; those in 
dialogue, instanced in Justice and the 
Sinner, 240-242; Quarles has pro- 
duced passages iu\he highest order of 
poetical composition, 242; instanced 
htMnthe Emblems, 242-246. Hierogljf- 
vhics of the Life rf^Man, less various, 
but not inferior to tbeJ&iMrau 246 ; re- 
marks ou pictorial representations, 
247, 248; The School ^ the Heart, 
not poetically eq^ to the Emblems 
and Himigl^hcs, 249; Solomon't 
Recantation, tewer fknlts and beauties 
than the preceding, 250 ; Divine Fan- 
cies characterized, ib. ; his prose work 
Enchyridion of great merit and wis- 
dom, 251 ; estinmte of Quarles' general 
merits, 252. 

RBCoLLBcnoira ov the East, iluts- 
trative of the Pentateuch, 101- 
115; permanent of Eastem habits and 
customs, 101 ; Gen. xii. 10 illustrated 
by customs of Eastem travel, 102; 
Gen. xii. 8 illustrated by description of 
Eastern tents, ib,-, Abraham's domestic 
establishment as described in Gen. xiii. 
3, similar to that of an Afghan, or 
Belochee chief, 103; Hagar's condi- 
tion (Gen. xvi. 3) illustrated by that 
of servants in Eastem hareems, ib. ; 
Eastern desire of ofifbpring, ih,\ the 
bow still used in Eastem hunting 
(Gen. xxvii. 3), 104, 105; locusts 
eaten, 106 ; ceremonial pollutions for 
the dead (Lev. xxxi. 11), ib, ; Hindoo 
first-fruit :offerings, 107 ; Hindoo fes- 
tival of green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 40), 
107 ; cuttings for the dead, ib, ; priests 
changing garments (Lev. vi. 1 1), 108 ; 
B^tem leprosy, 108 ; order to the 
daughters of Zelophehad illustrated 
by a Rajpoot custom, 109; watering 
by the foot (Dent. xi. 9, 10), ib.]; 
writing on door-posts (Deut. xi. 20), 
110; altars of unhewn stone (Deut. 
xxviL 5), 111; writing on stones 
(Deut. xxvii. 8\ 112; anointing the 
person with oil (Deut. xxviii. 40), ib, ; 
reception of travellers, 113; stones of 
memorial, 114; snake-charmers, t&. 

Reviews and Notices of Books — The 
Analytical Hebrew and Chaldee Lexi- 
con, 170; Young's Wayfarer's Notes 
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on the Shores of the Levant, 171 ; Mont- 
gomery'^ Gospel in Advance of the 
Age, 174 ; Selwyn's Horce Hehraictej 
176; Herschers Mystery of the Gos- 
pel Dispensation, 177 ; Fleming's Rise 
and Fall of Home Papal, 1?9 ; Ser- 
mons by the late Rev. iV, Morren, 181 ; 
Sewells Sacro'Politica, ib. ; Dick's 
Lectures on the Acts off the Apostles, 
182 ; Eadie's Lectures on the Bible to 
the Young, 183; Gordon's Pastor's 
Gift, ib.] Davids(Jn'8 Introduction to 
the New Testament, 342; Brown's 
Expository Discourses on 1st Peter, 
372 ; Thorn's Number and Names qf 
the Apocalyptic Beast, 878 ; Our 
Scottish Clergy, 382-384 ; Grinfield's 
Novum Test, Grcecum, 384 ; Grin- 
field's Scholia Hellenistica, 384 ; 
Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of St, 
Pott/, 386; Budinger*s Way of Faith, 
388; Philips's Psalms in Hebrew, 
390 ; Turner's Parallel References, 
391 ; Spencer's Four Gospels and Acts 
in Greek, 392 ; Popery Delineated, 
393; Coptic and Arabic Edition of 
the Four Gospels, 394; Septuagint 
Version of the Old Testament, 394; 
The Book of Psalms in the New Zea- 
land Language, 395. 

Sabbath, the Christian, 128-154: 
general interest of the subject, 128, 
1 29 ; intention to defend the view that 
the first day of the week is to be ob- 
served as a Sabbath by this, 129 ; 
two facts at the foundation of the inquiry 
— the first God's rest on the seventh day 
from the work of creation, ib. ; the 
secondythat he set apart that day to holy 
use, 130 ; this institution prior to the 
Fall, ib. ; this historic record not in an- 
ticipation o^ the promulgation of the 
Decalogue at Sinai, 131 ; the obser- 
vance traced in the history of Cain 
and Abel, 133; also in the division of 
time by weeks, ib,-, Paley's notion 
that the first actual institution of the 
Sabbath is recorded in Exod. jlv'i. 
controverted, 133-136; the Sabbath 
observed by the Israelites before the 
Law, 135; the fourth commandment 
not abrogated, 136 ; evidence in favour 
of the change from the seventh to the 
first day, from the fact that the early 
disciples met together on that day, 
137, 138, 141-144 ; reasons for a Sab- 
bath being maintained under the Gos- 
pel, 139; argument from prophecy, 
140; argument from the first day 
being called the Lord's Day, 144; 
how the day ought to be sanctified, 
145; Objections answered, 1. th^t the 



observanoe is a relic of Judaism, 146 ; 
2. that no part of the Old Law is 
binding on Christians, 147-149; 3. 
that if the commandment is binding, 
it binds as to the seventh, not tiie first 
day, 149; 4. that had a change been 
intended, it would have been mpre 
explicitly declared, 149, 150; 5. that 
Christ is the Lord of the Sabbath, ib. ; 

6. that the fourth commandment is not 
mentioned in Matt. xix. 17-21, 151 ; 

7. that the observance was not enjoined 
on the Gentiles by the council at 
Jerusalem, ib. ; 8. that Paul declares 
against the observance in Col. ii. 16, 
17, 1*6. } 9. that great authorities are 
against the consecration of the day, 
151-164 ; Professor Powell's notice 
to this article, 262-264. See Scrip- 
ture. 

Salome, mother of John, \t 2. 

Samaritan woman, the record of Christ's 
conversation with her, impugned and 
vindicated, 20, 21. 

Samaritan Text of the S^ftuaoint, 
ON THE SUPPOSED (by the Rev. Profes- 
sor Fitzgerald), 324-332 ; the question, 
whether the Septuagint translation of 
the Pentateuch was made from the 
Samaritan or Hebrew text, 324 ; the 
external evidence for the former 
opinion in Jerome's testimony that the 
name of God was still written in some 
Greek MSS. in ancient (meaning Sa- 
maritan) letters, ib. ; mistranslations 
in the Septuagint, seeming to arise from 
a confusion of letters which resemble 
each other in the Samaritan, but not 
in the Hebrew alphabet, 326; from 
the circumstances of the Septuagint 
Version, 327 ; from the agreement of 
the Septuagint with the peculiar read- 
ings of the Samaritan, 328; yet it 
may be doubted whether these coin- 
cidences are not the results of inde- 
pendent criticism rather than of tran- 

' scription, 329 ; instanced by differ- 
enceSi 330-332. 

Schelling, his philosophy, 283. 

Schwegler, view of John's Gospel, 33. 

Scripture, on the Application and 
Misapplication of, 263-367; the 
great Protestant principle of the suf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures alone, under- 
valued by some, by others pressed 
beyond all reasonable bounds, 253, 
254 ; the adherence of the first sense, 
on the surfiice of the sacred text, not 
alwap safe nor reasonable, 254, 255 ; 
the inspired character of the Scrip- 
tures imposes peculiar restrictions on 
the interpreter, but cannot subvert 
the ordinary rules of interpretation to 
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tlie extent gcnenJljr auomed, S55, 
Sftfi; the literal interpretation too 
iniliscriminattfly preued, 256; col- 
lateral circumatancet to be considered, 
25(i, 257 ; the invariably literalneea of 
interpretation the stronghold of dotfma- 
li'iiM, 257 ; instanced in th« Antinointan 
onntroTers^, 257-259; Popish doc- 
trines, which a blind adherence to the 
letter of the Scripture would sanction, 
259 ; obligations of a practical kind 
which have been supposed to arise 
from the literal application of pas- 
sages in the earliest portions of the Old 
Tfsument. 259; this not in accordance 
with the Christian view of the Old 
Tefttament, 260; a more consistent 
view of the subject required, but 
l^nerally discouraged, 261 ; although 
Scripture be one harmonious whole, 
yet it must be viewed with reference 
to the subordination and distinctness 

. of its various parts, 262 ; the question 
is one of firht principles, ift. ; if the 
rigid literaliRt plan be granted, the 
continued obligation of the Sabbath 
and of the Old I aw follows of course, 
262; and also of the Hebrew ooe- 
inogony, the literal interpretation of 
which geological research disproves, 
263, 204 ; the subject of these que^ons 
ought not to be approached in a 
polemical spirit, 265 ; the solution to 
be found by looking at Christianity 
as a whole, as presented to the ancient 
Gentiles, 266, 267. 

Scripture, Relation of, to Human \ 
Inquiry (by William M*Combie), 46- 
68 ; truth objective or subjective ; sci- 
entific truth in its subjective state 
takes the form of opinion , moral truth 
that of conviction, 46 ; in matters of 
natural science, &c., revelation leaves 
inquiry free, and is unaffected by its 
results, its chief concern being with 
man's relation to God as a moral 
being, 46, 47; this is the region of 
faith, but the whole region in which 
inquiry can reach definite results is 
lefl open to man's intellect, 48 ; reve- 
lation limits no inquiry legitimate to our 
ftujulties, 49 ; the object of Scripture 
being to teach religion, reasons why 
Its references to material &cts should 
not be clothed in the lan^age of 
exact science, 50 ; and why its autho- 
rity would not be invalidated by even 
historical discrepancies or chronologi- 
cal inaccuracies, 50, 51 ; fancied dan- 
gers of this admission met, 51 ; fulfil- 
ment of prophecy a sufficient proof of 



the divine luthoritj of the sacred 
writers, 52 ; how revelation bears the 
witness of its divinity in itself, 53; 
What is the relation of Scripture to 
theology ? ib. ; what theology is, ib. ; 
in its special department, embracing 
the relations of God to man, the Bible 
is the only source of information, 54 ; 
religion may flourish in minds incapa- 
ble of apprehending these relations, 
54; the Scriptures teach religion 
directly, theology by implication, 55- 
57 ; tendency and result of these con- 
siderations, 57, 58. 

Septuaeint, differences between it and 
the Hebrew and Samaritan texts in 
computing the two first periods of 
Genesis, 120, 121, 126; supposed Sa- 
maritan text of the Pentateiich,324-332. 

Shalem, of Melchisedek« not Jebus (Je- 
rusalem), but on the Jordan, 100. 

Shur, wilderness ot, 88, 89. 

Siddim, rale of, represented by the pre 
sent back-water at south end of the 
Dead Sea, 99. 

Snake-charmers, 114. 

Solomon, his greatness, the abundance 
of his gold and silver, 275-277. 

Ssafah, ess-, a great pass into Palestine 
from the Arabah, 92, 93. 

Stones of memorial, 104; writing on, 112. 

Strauss, Dr. D. F., his Zife rf Christ, 
288, 293, note ; the mythic system of 
him and others, 289-292; his attack 
ou John's Gospel, 31, 32. 

Tents, eastern, 102. 

Travellers, reception of, in the East, 

113, 114. 
Tregelles, S. P., his intended Critical 

Edition of the Greek New Test., 397. 
Types built up into a system beyond 

what Scripture warrants, 215, 216. 
Walker, George J., Translations in 

Solomon's Song, 162-164. 
Weisse, his view of John's Gospel, 32. 
Wills, Rev. C, his translation of Vi- 

tringa on the Burning of the World, 

304-324. 
Wolf, reduced Leibnitz's philosophy to a 

system, 282. 

Zabeaus, many think John's Gospel 

levelled at them, 1 1 . 
Zebedee, father of John, probably not in 

poor circumstances, I. 
Zelophchad, daughters of, their case 

illustrated, 109. 
Zeruiah, sister of David, and probably 

attached to him, 65, 66. 
Zoar, its site, now Zoghar, 97. 
Zuzim, the, defeated at Ham, 84. 
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